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PROCEEDINGS 


— OK  THE  — 

eleventh  annual  meeting 

— OF  THE  — 


Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting- of  The  Ohio  State  Archeological 
and  Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Library  Room  of  the  State 
CafHtol,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  19,  1895,  General  R.  Brinker- 
holt,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  members  being  present 
from  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  O.  Ran- 
dall, and  upon  motion  were  approved. 

As  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  next  in 
?rder’  t1hre  ScecyetarJ  .read  the  report  which  had  been  prepared  by  him 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  and  filed  with  the  Governor.  This  report 
he  explained,  was  in  process  of  printing,  and  a copy  of  it  would  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Society  when  ready  for  distribution 
1 he  report  was  approved  by  the  Society. 

The  term  of  office  of  five  Trustees,  elected  by  the  Society 
expired  at  this  meeting.  These  trustees  were  as  follows : Gen.  R 
Bnnkerhofl Hon.  M.  D.  Follett,  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  Hon.  D J 
Ryan  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Hills.  On  suspension  of  the  rules,  these  gen- 
years*1  Were  Unammously  re-elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  three 

A committee  of  three,  viz.,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr.  Baries  and  Dr  Town- 
send, were  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Governor,  and  present  to  him 
the  greetings  of  the  Society  then  in  session,  and  suggest  to  him  that 

the  tn“V“enti,0f  thte  Soclety.  was  in  favor  of  the  reappointment  of 
the  trustees  whose  terms  expired  at  this  time,  viz.,  Judge  W J Gil- 
more and  Hon.  Israel  Williams.  The  committee  reported  that  the 
Governor  returned  his  compliments  to  the  Society,  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  reappoint  those  gentlemen,  as  requested.  He  also 
Society ed  Satlsfactlori  over  the  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  keep  a scrap  book,  the  property 
of  the  Society,  in  which  might  be  permanently  preserved  such  his- 
torical articles  as  may  be  furnished  him  from  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  Secretary  explained  the  situation  as  to  the  Greenville  Cen- 
tennial Celebration ; that  the  Legislature  had  failed  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but  that  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  committee  at  Greenville  and  had  pledged  the  co-operation 
of  the  Society,  so  far  as  it  would  be  able  to  act. 

Upon  call  for  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Moore,  Messrs.  E.  F.  Wood  and  E.  O.  Randall,  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  to  revise  the  constitution, 
Secretary  Randall  stated  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  anything  ap- 
proaching a suitable  constitution,  the  report  embraced  practically  a 
new  constitution: 

The  revised  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Society,  is  as 
follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. 

Name  and  Location . 

Section  1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  The  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  Its  office  shall  be  located 
.and  its  principal  business  be  transacted  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Article  II. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Society  shall  be  divided 
Into  four  classes,  designated  as  follows:  Life  Members,  Active 

Members,  Corresponding  Members  and  Honorary  Members.  Appli- 
cations for  membership  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  by  him  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Upon  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  such  applicants  shall  be  declared  mem- 
bers. 

Sec.  2.  The  payment  at  any  one  time  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($25.00)  to  the  Society  shall  constitute  the  person  so  paying  a life 
member.  Life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  all  further  dues  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active  membership.  Any 
person  who  shall  make  a donation  to  the  Society,  the  value  of  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25.00),  shall  be  entitled  to  life  membership.  Said  life 
membership  payments  shall  constitute  a permanent  fund  to  be 
invested  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  income 
only  of  this  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Society  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  direct. 
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Sec.  3.  Active  members  shall  be  residents  of  Ohio  and  shall 
pay  in  advance  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars.  They  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office.  They  shall  receive  free  all  publica- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  have  free  access  to  the  museum  and  library. 

Sec.  4.  Corresponding*  members  may  be  residents  of  any  local- 
ity, and  shall  be  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Society  and  its 
objects,  and  are  willing  to  aid  it  by  representing  its  interests  and 
securing  donations  for  its  museum  and  library.  Secretaries  of  histor- 
ical or  kindred  societies  whose  publications  are  furnished  to  this 
Society  may  be  constituted  corresponding  members. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  persons  distinguished  for 
scientific  and  literary  attainments,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
archaeology  and  history. 

Article  III. 

Government. 

Section  1.  The  government  of  this  Society  shall  be  vested  iri 
a board  of  twenty-one  (21)  trustees,  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  by  the  Society  at  its  annual  meetings.  They  shall  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  five  only  being  elected  each  year  to  serve 
for  three  years  each  from  the  time  of  their  election,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  In  case  a vacancy  occurs  among 
the  trustees  thus  elected  by  the  Society  during  their  term  of  service, 
the  remaining  trustees  shall  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Society.  The  other  six  trustees  necessary  to  complete  the  number 
of  twenty-one  (21),  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  as 
provided  by  the  legislative  enactment  of  April  16,  1891,  two  to  be 
appointed  each  year  to  serve  for  the  period  of  three  years,  or  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a President,  one  or 
two  Vice  Presidents,  a Treasurer,  if  required  an  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, a Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  such  other  officers,  or  agents,  as 
the  proper  management  of  the  Society  may  require. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  such  other  members  as  the 
trustees  shall  select  from  their  own  number.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  in  the  interim  to  conduct  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  The  trustees  may  appoint  such  other  committees  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  may  fix  the  tenure  of  office  and  compensa- 
tion of  all  officers  and  agents,  and  may  remove  the  same  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  Society  may  demand. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  may  adopt  a code  of  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Society,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of  Incor- 
poration and  this  Constitution. 
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Article  IV. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  President. — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  the  President  of  the  Society.  He  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Society;  shall  have  a casting*  vote;  shall  appoint  all  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  provided  for;  shall  sig*n  all  orders  drawn  on 
the  Treasurer,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to 
the  office. 

Sec.  2.  Vice  President. — In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
senior  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  incumbent 
upon  the  office  of  President;  and  in  the  absence  of  both  President 
and  Vice  President,  any  member  selected  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  act  as  President. 

Sec.  3.  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  payments 
of  money  to  the  Society  and  receipt  for  the  same.  He  shall  g*ive 
bond  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  such  amount  as  they  may  require. 
He  shall  keep  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  shall 
render  an  annual  statement  to  the  Society,  and  statements  to  the 
trustees  whenever  they  shall  so  require,  and  make  out  and  forward 
all  assessments  and  bills  of  the  Society.  He  shall  pay  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Society  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved  by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice  President; 
but  he  shall  make  no  payments  except  upon  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  President  or  Vice  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Sec.  4.  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  and 
records  of  the  Society;  give  due  notice  of  all  meeting's;  furnish 
certificates  to  members;  attend  to  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society,  preserving*  all  letters  received  and  a copy  of  all  written. 
He  shall,  on  being*  advised  of  the  death  of  a member,  record  the 
same,  with  the  time  and  place  of  death,  and  report  the  same  at  the 
next  meeting*.  He  shall  attend  all  meeting’s  of  the  various  standing* 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  trustees  may  direct.  He  shall  make  a written  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Society,  at  the  annual  meeting's,  and  may  per- 
form the  duties  of  Librarian. 

Sec.  5.  Librarian. — The  Librarian  shall  have  charg*e  of  the 
library  and  museum,  the  care  and  arrangement  of  books,  manuscripts, 
papers,  maps,  painting’s,  and  all  other  property  belonging*  to  the 
same.  He  shall  properly  preserve,  arrange,  and  keep  them  in  g*ood 
< rder,  and  shall  prepare  and  keep  a proper  catalogue  of  the  same. 
He  shall  keep  a book  in  which  shall  be  recorded  all  donations  to  the 
Society,  of  whatever  nature,  with  the  name  of  the  donor  and  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Society;  and  shall  also  carefully  label  such  dona- 
tions with  the  name  of  this  Society  and  the  name  of  the  donor.  He 
shall  not  permit  anything  belonging  to  the  Society  to  be  removed 
from  its  rooms,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the 
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library  and  museum.  He  shall  report  at  each  reg-ular  meeting-  the 
donations  received  since  the  preceding-  meeting,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting-  shall  make  a lull  report  of  the  condition  of  the  library  and 
museum. 

Article  V. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  2.  Other  meetings  of  this  Society,  known  as  special  meet- 
ings, may  be  held  at  such  times  and  at  such  places  as  a majority  of 
the  trustees  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  The  President,  or  any  one  of  the  trustees,  shall  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  request  of  any  ten  members. 

Sec.  4.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Article  VI. 

Liabilities. 

Section  1.  No  debts  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Society,  nor  by 
any  of  its  trustees,  officers  or  agents  in  its  behalf,  except  by  vote  of 
a majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  by  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Article  VII. 

Amendments. 

S <c.  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a majority  vote 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Society.  All  amendments  shall  be  proposed 
in  writing,  and  shall,  if  required  by  a majority  of  those  present,  lie 
over  for  action  until  the  next  meeting. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  followed  by  a meeting 
of  the  trustees,  who  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  follow^: 

President — Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield. 

Vice  President — Dr.  Wm.  Moore,  Columbus. 

Treasurer — Hon.  S.  S.  Rickly,  Columbus. 

Asst.  Ireasurer — Edwin  F.  Wood,  Columbus. 

Secretary  — E.  O.  Randall,  Columbus. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  Society,  who  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, the  following  Executive  Committee  was  elected : 

Judge  W.  J.  Gilmore,  Columbus;  A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus;  G. 
F.  Baries,  Canal  Winchester;  Hon.  D.  J.  Ryan,  Columbus;  R.  E. 
Hills.  Delaware. 

The  organization  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  was  com- 
pleted on  the  next  morning,  Dr.  Moore  being  selected  to  act  as  chair- 
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man  during-  the  coming-  year,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  was  elected  Curator  of  the  museum, 
and  Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb,  official  reporter  of  the  Society.  Salaries 
of  the  various  officers  were  determined  and  meeting-  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  Secretary. 


The  attendance  at  the  banquet  of  the  Society,  which  was  held 
in  the  evening-  in  the  parlors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  larg-er  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  program  of  toasts  which  had  been 
provided  was  presided  over  by  General  R.  Brinkerhoff,  as  toast- 
master. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  General  Brinkerhoff  said,  that  he  felt 
the  Society  had  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  fact  that  a 
larger  number  were  in  attendance  at  this  banquet  than  upon  any 
similar  occasion,  indicating  a growth  of  interest  among  Ohio  people 
in  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  quoted  from  a sermon  on  Good 
Government  which  had  been  published  in  a Chicago  paper,  this 
sentiment:  “A  country  without  wealth  of  noble  names  is  poor;  a 

people  without  inspiration  of  worthy  ideals  can  never  be  great.” 
America,  he  said,  is  great  because  she  had  great  men,  and  Ohio  is 
great  because  of  her  great  men.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
this  Society  has  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  history  of  these  men  for  the 
elevation  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  He  deplored  the 
lack  of  complete  or  reliable  biographical  histories  of  Ohio’s  govern- 
ors and  other  great  men,  and  called  upon  President  Scott,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  to  educate  some  of  the  young  men,  there 
studying,  so  that  they  might  supply  this  deficiency.  He  was  glad 
that  to  this  Society  had  been  given  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
young  people  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  country,  the  embodiment  of  ideals 
represented  in  the  statute  “My  Jewels,”  which  stands  on  the  lawn 
of  the  State  Capitol. 

General  Brinkerhoff  introduced  Hon.  S.  S.  Rickly  as  one  of  the 
oldest  supporters  of  the  Society,  and  he  responded  to  the  first  toast, 
“Our  Society”.  Mr.  Rickly  claimed  the  usual  poetical  license 
allowed  one  replying  to  a toast,  and  introduced  his  subject  by 
remarking  that  if  this  was  not  a royal  society,  it  was  first  cousin  to 
it;  because,  if  “our  president  is  not  a Romanoff,  he  is  at  least  our 
Brinkerhoff.”  On  this  occasion,  he  said,  the  Society  was  celebrating 
the  completion  of  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  as  a society,  which 
did  not  mean  that  it  was  in  a state  of  decadence,  for  it  was  a very 
lively  body  with  a bright  outlook  for  a useful  future. 

Archaeology,  the  speaker  explained,  treats  of  the  origin  of 
things,  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal,  but  this  Society  confines 
itself  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  prehistoric  remains  of 
man.  He  then  spoke  in  glowing  tribute  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Leo  Lesquereux,  describing  his  early  investigations  of  nature  on  the 
mountains  of  his  native  Switzerland,  and  following  his  migration 
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to  this  country,  and  his  settlement  in  Columbus,  where  he  remained 
a loved  and  honored  citizen  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Rickly 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  was 
thoroughly  capable  of  preparing  a history  of  Ohio  and  her  great 
men,  such  as  General  Brinkerhoff  wanted,  and  hoped  he  might 
soon  furnish  such  a history  as  would  answer  all  requirements. 

Mr.  Rickly’s  remarks  were  followed  by  hearty  applause,  after 
which  President  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  was  announced 
to  respond  to  the  toast,  “Relation  of  the  O.  S.  U.  to  the  A.  and  H. 
Society”. 

President  Scott,  in  opening,  told  of  the  arrival  in  this  city  sev- 
eral years  ago  of  two  old  gentlemen,  who,  in  their  search  for  a lodg- 
ing place,  wandered  into  the  State  Capitol,  and,  introducing  them- 
selves as  Mr.  R.  K.  Ology  and  Mr.  H.  I.  Story,  asked  for  accommo- 
dations. A small  space  had  been  rather  grudgingly  allotted  to  them 
for  a while,  but  they  were  soon  given  to  understand  that  their  room 
was  wanted  for  other  purposes.  They  were  then  obliged  to  find 
other  shelter  for  themselves  and  the  treasures  they  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  collecting,  and  in  a stroll  on  North  High  Street  one  day, 
saw  the  two  new  buildings  being  erected  on  the  O.  S.  U.  grounds. 
Upon  inquiry,  they  found  that  one  was  intended  to  accommodate  the 
Museum  of  Geology,  and  they  decided  that  this  was  the  place  for 
which  they  were  looking.  An  interview  was  sought  with  the  trus- 
tees and  arrangements  made  by  which  their  possessions  were  trans- 
ferred. Quarters  were  found  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  one  and  temporary  accommodations  were  given  to  the  other  with 
the  expectation  of  doing  better  for  him  later. 

So  that,  President  Scott  thought,  the  subject  assigned  to  him 
was  a fitting  one.  A university,  he  said,  covers  a great  deal; 
indeed,  is  larger  by  two  syllables  than  the  universe  itself.  The  Ohio 
State  University  aspires  to  great  things,  but  the  name,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  larger  than  the  thing  itself.  While  it  hopes  to  be  more 
than  it  is,  it  already  covers  much  ground;  he  could  not  himself 
enumerate  all  the  things  which  it  teaches  or  discusses.  With  all 
the  subjects  included  in  its  curriculum,  why  should  it  not  include 
Archaeology  and  the  study  of  history  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  and 
of  the  men  who  have  honored  it?  The  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  should  co-operate  in  carry- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  historic  and  prehistoric  periods  of  the  terri- 
tory within  which  both  are  included. 

In  closing,  he  said:  “Let  us  tonight  clasp  hands  a little  closer 

and  go  on  to  this  great  task  before  us  of  building  up  a university 
and  a society  that  shall  not  be  less  than  the  greatest,  not  a whit 
behind  the  foremost,  in  the  West  or  in  the  East. 

That  this  sentiment  was  endorsed  by  those  present,  was  emphat- 
ically demonstrated  bv  the  applause  which  followed  the  conclusicn 
of  Dr.  Scott’s  remarks. 
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The  next  speaker  scarce  needed  an  introduction  to  the  assem- 
blage and  claimed  the  most  interested  attention  throughout  his 
entire  discourse,  frequently  causing  much  merriment  by  his  skeptical 
allusions  to  the  traditions  of  “old  settlers”  regarding  the  existence 
of  wonderful  silver  and  lead  mines  in  Ohio  in  pioneer  time,  and 
other  stories  of  equal  credibility. 

In  replying  to  the  toast,  “The  Early  Geologists  of  Ohio”,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Orton  said,  that  in  chosing  this  subject,  the  Secretary 
bad  evidently  not  taken  heed  of  the  double  name  and  nature  of  the 
Society.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  indicate  the  archaeological  and  historical  character  of  its  work  by 
making  the  subject  include  not  only  the  early  geologists  of  Ohio, 
but  the  earliest  geologists  of  Ohio.  The  speaker,  however,  would 
divide  the  subject  on  this  basis  and  before  coming  to  the  early  geolo- 
gists of  Ohio,  he  would  speak  briefty  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this 
important  and  interesting  field.  This  order,  he  adopted,  because 
Archaeology  comes  first  in  the  title,  of  which  fact  he  hoped  the  Secre- 
tary would  make  proper  note  for  future  guidance  on  like  occasions. 

As  earliest  geologists,  he  referred  to  the  discoveries  made  and 
work  accomplished  by  the  Indian  occupants  of  the  country  preceding 
us.  They  were  too  close  to  our  own  time  for  the  application  of  either 
the  term  “prehistoric”  or  “pre-Columbian”,  being  removed  but  two 
or  three  generations  from  today. 

If  even  a tithe  of  what  the  speaker  had  heard  of  the  knowledge 
and  work  of  these  aboriginal  geologists  is  true,  they  are  suffering 
great  injustice  at  our  hands;  it  would  even  seem  that  a “conspiracy 
of  silence”  had  been  entered  into  in  regard  to  what  they  accom- 
plished. While  the  information  on  these  subjects  was  not  strictly  first 
hand,  it  comes  from  sources  which  archaeologists  and  historians  are 
bound  to  respect.  From  old  and  respectable  citizens — from  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  citizens,  as  the  newspapers  put  it,  of 
their  several  neighborhoods;  from  the  oracle  of  the  cross-roads, 
grocery  or  country  tavern;  from  the  grey-haired  sage  who  was 
brought  into  this  particular  “neck  of  the  woods”  when  he  was  “a 
child  in  arms,”  or  certainly  not  later  than  when  he  was  a “chunk  of 
a boy,”  and  who  recalls  with  perfect  distinctness  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  old  man  Smith,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson,  who  in  his  turn  had 
lived  in  the  country  while  the  Indians  were  still  here,  and  probably 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  them,  in  some  of  the  unpleasantnesses  of 
that  early  day,  and  had  been  detained  among  them  for  months  or 
years.  If  the  stories  which  these  venerable  narrators  tell  of  the 
possession  of  mineral  wealth  ever  underwent  the  evolution  which 
philosophers  tell,  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  bound  to  pass 
through,  it  must  have  been  far  in  the  past  for  they  have  not  been 
changed  for  generations,  at  least.  The  stories  are  precisely  the 
same  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  presumably  in  all  the 
other  States  as  well. 
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The  particular  kinds  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  State  that  were 
specialties  with  the  Indians  were  undoubtedly  lead  and  silver,  and  in 
regard  to  these,  they  were  experts  of  a high  order.  A record  of  an 
aboriginal  discovery,  in  which  one  or  both  these  elements  did  not 
figure,  would  be  considered  as  decidly  off-color, — base-metal,  as  it 
were.  They  would  lack  the  genuine  ring.  On  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion named,  only  100  years  ago,  the  silver  and  lead  mines  of  the 
Indians  could  be  counted  by  the  score,  or  hundred,  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  But  with  all  our  exploration  and  expenditures  on 
geological  surveys,  not  a single  silver  or  lead  mine  is  to  our  credit 
today,  and  we  have  even  given  up  looking  for  either.  The  lead  and 
silver  mines  of  our  aboriginal  geologists  were  located  indifferently 
in  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian,  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  Subcarboni- 
ferous,  or  Carboniferous  age,  in  limestone,  shale,  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate. They  seem  to  have  borne  a definite  relation  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country,  and  may  surely  be  found  where  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  rocky  strata  abnormal  or  unusual.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  conviction  in  this  regard,  is  to  consult  the  proper  authorities 
already  referred  to,  viz.,  the  oracles  of  the  neighborhood.  Too 
often,  however,  these  localities  can  only  be  identified  by  the  old 
men  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  as  was  usual, 
carried  to  the  mining  camp  and  back  again  with  bandaged  eyes,  the 
bandages  being  removed  only  while  they  were  in  camp.  Therefore, 
the  old  men  can  never  be  just  certain  about  the  ■particular  ravine  in 
which  the  mining  and  smelting  that  they  saw  were  carried  on. 

In  closing,  Professor  Orton  proposed  the  following  sentiment,  in 
which  he  asked  the  society  to  join,  viz.:  “The  aboriginal  geologists 
and  miners  of  Ohio,  and  the  oldest  inhabitants  who  are  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  their  wonderful  work: — May  the  former  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  may  the  latter  also  be  allowed  to  lie  in  peace.” 
(Applause. ) 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Shawan,  in  response  to  the  toast,  “Woman  as  a 
Factor  in  Ohio  Politics”,  took  a decided  stand  in  behalf  of  suffrage 
for  women.  She  said,  whether  women  will  or  will  not  become  a 
factor  in  Ohio  politics,  is  for  her  alone  to  determine.  It  is  true,  a 
greater  part  of  our  women  have  not  tried  to  inform  themselves  on 
questions  pertaining  to  our  government,  both  from  lack  of  time  and 
lack  of  interest.  But  when  the  women  of  Ohio,  and  of  every 
American  State,  once  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will  understand 
these  vital  questions,  it  may  be  depended  upon  that  very  little  will 
escape  their  curious,  questioning  search. 

She  quoted  a bit  of  rhyme — 

“Iyost.  Somewhere  between  eighteen  forty 
And  eighteen  ninety-two, 

The  good,  old-fashioned  damsel, 

Such  as  our  grandsires  knew. 

Lost,  strayed  away  or  stolen, 

Gone  from  the  world’s  wide  view. 

One  good,  old-fashioned  young  lady, 

Modest,  and  simple  and  true.” 
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She  thought  this  young  lady  had  been  neither  lost,  strayed 
away  nor  stolen,  but  is  with  us  today,  just  as  modest  and  simple  and 
true,  as  she  was  in  our  grandsire’s  time.  True,  she  has  added  to 
these  God-given  virtues,  knowledge , and  has  grasped  the  opportuni- 
ties which  have  been  placed  within  her  reach,  and  today  she  reigns 
with  becoming  grace  and  dignity  in  thousands  of  American  homes, 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  our  courts  and  offices.  In  the  near 
future,  when  called  upon  to  cast  her  ballot,  she  will  not  necessarily 
need  to  duplicate  her  father’s  or  husband’s  vote, — she  will  know  how 
to  vote  for  herself. 

If,  by  entering  politics,  the  Ohio  woman  is  made  to  think  the 
less  of  her  home,  her  husband,  or  her  children;  if  she  is  to  become 
unlady-like,  hard  or  cruel,  it  is  not  wanted.  But  if  by  her  influence 
she  is  able  to  make  the  affairs  of  our  great  State  purer  and  more 
Christian-like,  the  door  is  being  opened — why  shall  she  not  enter? 

In  Louisiana,  where  women  vote  for  members  of  school  board, 
and  are  voted  for  such  as  members,  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools  says  they  make  good  economists,  and  perform  all  duties  con- 
scientiously and  zealously.  In  Wyoming,  the  advent  of  women  in 
the  elections  has  made  them  quiet  and  orderly. 

The  Ohio  woman  has  a charming  modesty,  and  does  not  like  to 
appear  bold  and  conspicuous,  yet  she  likes  to  be  called  independent. 
Her  influence,  which  has  constantly  been  felt  in  home  and  public 
life,  cannot  help  but  play  an  important  part  in  our  State  politics. 

Concluding,  she  said:  “Perhaps  we  do  shrink  from  it,  yet  when 

the  proper  time  comes,  if  woman’s  vote  seems  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful,  surely  our  Ohio  women  will  not  be  found  wanting.  And 
when  we  listen  to  the  roll-call  in  the  future,  the  questions  will  not 
be,  ‘Where  are  our  women?’  but  ‘Where,  O,  where  are  our  men?’ 
And  echo  answers — ‘ No  where .’” 

That  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  was  with  Mrs.  Shawan  in 
her  discourse,  was  evidenced  throughout  and  at  its  conclusion  by 
generous  applause. 

Miss  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson  rendered  a dialect  recitation 
entitled  “Buckeye  Folks,”  which  was  well  received. 

Following  this,  Judge  W.  J.  Gilmore  presented  some  interesting 
facts  gleaned  from  a study  of  Fort  Ancient  in  an  entertaining  manner, 
and  was  warmly  applauded  at  the  close  of  his  response  to  the  toast,. 
“Fort  Ancient.” 

He  stated  that  his  was  an  object  lesson,  and  he  would  like  to  be 
able  to  show  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  object,  but  had  been 
admonished,  when  asked  to  make  an  address,  that  on  account  of  the 
Governor’s  reception  at  this  same  time,  he  must  “cut  it  short.”  The 
idea  of  cutting  Fort  Ancient  short  was  in  itself  ludicrous,  for  in 
such  an  event,  the  persons  who  bad  constructed  those  great  works 
nfust  be  consulted.  But  these  people,  like  an  animal  of  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  fond  of  telling,  had  gone  into  their  hole  and  pulled  the 
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hole  in  after  them,  and  it  was  expecting-  a good  deal  of  a man  of 
his  physique  to  pitch  in  and  dig-  down  to  those  fellows  and  get  the 
hole  out. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  at  Fort  Ancient  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  the  history  of  which  the  world 
is  full.  Yet,  so  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  it  by  Ohio  people, 
that  the  walls  have  been  allowed  to  be  plowed  over  in  places  and 
partly  obliterated.  Yet,  where  untouched  by  the  plow,  they  stand 
firmer  than  the  hills,  unaffected  by  the  elements. 

The  people  who  constructed  this  work  were  undoubtedly  a great 
people,  and  perfectly  capable  of  controlling  a great  government.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  Archaeologist  to  'trace  the  connections  of  this  fort 
with  other  portions  of  the  great  West,  and  find,  if  possible,  the  lim- 
its of  the  government  of  which  this  evidently  was  the  capital.  Con- 
nection has  been  traced  to  the  works  in  Licking  County,  and  it  is 
thought  can  be  established  between  Fort  Ancient  and  the  great 
Indian  works  in  Ross  County,  and  a fort  at  the  confluence  of  Twin 
and  Banta  creeks,  in  the  heart  of  Preble  County.  At  the  last  named 
place,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  steep  banks,  the  fort  consist- 
ing of  an  arc  drawn  from  one  bank  to  the  other;  and  lines  were  yet 
discernible,  showing  that  a building,  300x200  feet,  had  been  built 
inside  this  arc  of  the  boulders  which  were  here  furnished  plentifully 
to  their  hands.  There  is  also  evidence  of  a shaft  having  been  sunk 
by  these  people  on  the  Twin  Creek  side,  by  which  they  could  reach 
water-level  without  being  exposed  to  danger. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  at  least,  who 
had  studied  Fort  Ancient,  that  the  unit  of  measurement  of  these 
people  was  22  feet,  all  their  distances,  of  which  the  speaker  instanced 
several,  being  either  22  feet  or  multiples  of  it.  In  speaking  of  the 
question  of  water  supply  at  Fort  Ancient,  Judge  Gilmore  said  he 
thought  Dr.  Orton  had  reference  to  some  of  the  legends  of  that 
neighborhood  when  he  spoke  of  lead  mines,  etc.,  for  it  was  current 
tradition  that  the  whole  fort  was  undermined  in  such  a way  as  to- 
have  furnished  an  immense  population  with  water  found  in  these  water- 
ways; but  this  story  had  not  yet  been  verified. 

When  it  is  considered  that  at  command  of  shovel  and  pick, 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia  are  yielding  up  their  treasures, 
the  people  of  Ohio  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  investigation  of 
Fort  Ancient.  From  an  examination  of  a specimen  skull  of  these 
people,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  a race  different  from  the  Abori- 
gines found  here  on  the  discovery  of  America,  400  years  ago;  but 
they  were  a quiet,  domestic  people,  inhabitants  of  a government 
partly,  at  least,  civilized. 

Gen.  George  B.  Wright,  who  had  been  invited  to  prepare  a 
response  to  the  toast,  “War  Governors  of  Ohio,”  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  his  address  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 

Mr.  E.  O.  Randall. 
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General  Wright  had  been  intimately  associated  with  Governors 
Dennison  and  Tod,  and  of  the  former  said  that  he  was  a man  of 
vigilance,  great  industry  and  unsurpassed  patriotism  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  office.  His  efforts  as  a zealous  sup- 
porter of  President  Lincoln  did  not  cease  with  his  term  of  office,  but 
he  was  often  called  on  by  his  successor,  Governor  Tod,  to  undertake 
important  missions  to  Washington  and  perform  other  valuable 
service. 

Governor  Tod  was  a man  of  pure  and  patriotic  motives. 
Throughout  his  term  of  office  he  was  vigilant  and  active  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Federal  government  and  looking  after  the 
Ohio  soldiers  in  field  and  hospital.  His  loyalty  and  patriotism  were 
of  the  very  highest  order.  To  his  own  eulogy  of  Governor  Tod, 
General  Wright  appended  a copy  of  a joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  January  18,  1864,  in  tribute  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Of  Governor  Brough,  he  had  little  to  say.  Before  his  nomina- 
tion, the  Governor,  who  was  then  manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  had  refused  to  carry  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  to  and  from  their  regiments  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  a mile,  as  all  other  roads  had  agreed  to  do,  but  insisted  upon 
charging  the  full  three  or  three  and  a half  cents.  On  this  account 
General  Wright  had  quarrelled  with  Governor  Brough,  and  while 
not  doubting  his  ability,  he  doubted  if  he  had  any  heart. 

Mrs.  Abram  Brown  entertained  the  audience  with  a delightful 
talk  about  “The  Pioneer  Woman  of  Ohio”;  her  address  abounding 
in  beautiful,  poetically-clothed  thoughts,  being  listened  to  with  evi- 
dent pleasure  by  those  present. 

She  commenced  by  saying:  “There  is  no  beauty  like  that  of 

morning.  The  splendor  of  noon,  falling  upon  a world  alive  from 
center  to  circumference,  the  majestic,  peaceful  glory  of  evening, 
conscious  of  the  coming  night,  have  riot  the  mysterious,  tender 
beauty  of  dawn,  when  hope  and  joy  are  born.” 

Did  the  pioneer  woman  lack  opportunities?  She  was  often 
called  upon  to  defend  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  at  the 
point  of  a bayonet,  though  she  did  not  hold  in  her  hand  that  which 
is  supposed  to  bestow  this  inestimable  privilege  upon  her  sex, — the 
ballot.  She  did  not  dream  of  the  pulpit,  bar,  or  scalpel,  yet  in  many 
homes  far  from  sound  of  church  bells,  the  altar  fires  burned  clear 
and  strong;  ignorant  of  the  common  law  of  Ohio,  her  words  of 
subtle  eloquence  have  been  known  to  turn  aside  the  deadly  toma- 
hawk; in  cabin,  fort  and  stockade  her  skillful,  devoted,  intelligent 
care  brought  scores  of  sick  and  wounded  up  from  the  Valley  of 
Death. 

The  speaker  thought  the  pioneer  woman  needed  no  pity  for  her 
lack  of  higher  education,  for  she  found — 

tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  ston°s  and  good  in  everything." 
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Neither  did  she  deserve  sympathy  because  the  art  galleries  of  Europe 
were  not  available  to  her,  for  the  vast  panorama  of  Nature  was  hers 
— before  whose  miracles  of  form  and  color  the  hand  of  a master 
falls  helpless.  She  did  not  live  to  hear  the  mighty  music  of  that 
master  of  harmony,  Richard  Wagner,  but  hers  was  the  symphony 
of  storm  and  forest,  the  choiring  of  myriad  birds  mad  with  the  joy 
of  morning.  The  pioneer  woman  was  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
clubs,  clothes  and  coal  smoke,  of  clamor  for  the  ballot  and  from  the 
complexity  of  modern  civilization. 

“All  honor  to  the  pioner  woman  of  Ohio!  Many  were  the  oppor- 
tunities— though  they  had  not  the  ballot — and  mightily  they  took 
possession  of  them.  Perhaps  they  realized  more  perfectly  than 
some  of  their  descendants  that  the  power  behind  the  throne  is 
mightier  than  the  throne  itself.” 

Mr.  Tod  Galloway,  who  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
“Ohio  Congressmen  during  the  War”,  presented  a resume  of  Ohio’s 
able  representatives  during  the  period  named,  touching  briefly  upon 
the  chief  characteristics  and  service  of  each. 

After  referring  to  the  “embarassment  of  riches”  which  he  found 
to  be  his,  even  when  his  subject  had  been  curtailed  to  include  only 
“Ohio  Congressmen  during  the  war”,  though  originally  embracing 
all  Ohio  Congressmen,  he  said  : 

“We  are  proud  of  our  State.  We  are  wont  to  boast  of  its 
achievements.  If  I mistake  not,  this  banquet  this  evening  is  a sort 
of  Buckeye  ‘jolly.’  There  have  been  many  and  gieat  deeds  per- 
formed by  gallant  and  brilliant  men,  both  with  sword  and  pen,  in 
this  country;  and  when  the  balance  sheet  is  struck  of  good  accomp- 
lished, of  emergencies  met,  and  of  lasting  results  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  country,  Ohio  will  be  found  to  have  furnished  more  than  her 
quota.  When  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  our  history  to  the  record  of 
the  dark  days  from  ’61  to  ’65,  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  that  can 
point  with  greater  pride  to  the  work  done  by  her  representatives  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  in  stemming  the  tide  of  disunion  and  seces- 
sion, and  holding  up  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  like  the 
Moses  of  old,  led  his  people  with  a confidence  and  faith — a courage 
which  at  times  we  lacked — through  the  dark  period  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation, only  to  die  when  about  to  see  the  promised  land  of  peace  and 
prosperity.” 

Mr.  Galloway  depicted  briefly  the  events  which  preceded  the 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  war  and,  proceeding,  repeated  Blaine’s 
statement  made  in  his  “Twenty  Years  in  Congress”,  in  referring  to 
the  war  period,  that  “No  other  State  was  in  the  aggregate  so  ably 
represented  as  Ohio.” 

Recalling  the  names  of  the  more  prominent  of  Ohio’s  represen- 
tatives during  the  war,  the  speaker  mentioned  as  the  oldest  in  service 
on  the  Republican  side,  John  A.  Bingham,  who  was  an  effective 
debater,  well  informed,  ready  and  versatile.  Next,  was  Samuel 
Shellaberger,  distinguished  for  the  analytical  and  logical  character 
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of  his  mind.  Valentine  B.  Norton  was  an  authorit}T  on  all  questions 
of  finance  and  business.  To  James  M.  Ashley  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  first  proposition  in  Congress  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  United  States. 
George  M.  Pendleton  was  the  leader  on  the  Democratic  side.  Sam- 
uel S.  Cox  was  gifted  and  witty  and  a valuable  authority  on  foreign 
affairs.  Thomas  Corwin  was  distinguished  for  his  towering  intel- 
lect, John  A.  Gurley  for  his  unflinching  patriotism;  and  others  who 
served  well  their  state  were  Richard  A.  Harrison,  Cary  A.  Trimble, 
Edgerton  Blake,  Riddle,  Cutler  and  William  Allen. 

“No  Congress,  save  the  first  in  the  history  of  this  government, 
ever  met  under  such  conditions  of  uncertainty,  of  trial,  tribulation 
and  danger  as  confronted  the  38th.  Ohio  had  added,  among  others, 
two  bright  stars  to  her  list  of  Congressmen  who  have  since  become 
National  names, — Robert  C.  Schenck  and  James  A.-  Garfield.” 
Schenck  was  noted  for  keenness  of  perception,  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity of  analysis  and  remarkable  power  of  expression. 

“James  A.  Garfield,  after  the  most  perilous  service  and  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  in  battle,  after  the  famous  ride  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  was  sent  to  Congress  to  represent  the  19th  District.  Elo- 
quent, able  and  earnest,  he  at  once  took  front  rank  in  the  important 
discussions  in  the  House.  In  the  debate  on  the  proposition  that 
three-fourths  of  the  State  had  the  right  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
Garfield  made  a speech  of  historic  interest.” 

Speaking  of  the  two  war  senators,  Mr.  Galloway  said:  “One, 

crowned  with  years  and  honors,  still  serves  Ohio  in  the  Senate,  John 
Sherman.  Comment  on  his  services  is  unnecessary.  The  other  was 
bluff  Ben  Wade,  foremost  among  all  the  brave  hearts  who  surrounded 
and  upheld  the  government,  and  never,  in  all  the  gloomiest  hours, 
did  he  once  despair  of  the  Republic. 

All  honor  to  those  men,  who  by  their  work  and  labors,  their 
patriotism  and  fidelity  in  public  trust,  have  honored  Ohio.” 

To  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett  was  assigned  the  subject,  “The  Colored 
Man  in  Ohio”. 

He  said  that  when  the  invitation  to  speak  upon  this  subject  first 
reached  him,  he  had  wondered  why  Mr.  Randall  should  have  thought 
him  capable  of  speaking  upon  such  a subject;  but  supposed  he  must 
have  heard  that  when  he  (Bishop  Arnett)  was  small,  he  had  played 
with  colored  boys  and  had  lived  with  a colored  family,  and  had 
judged  from  these  facts  that  he  would  know  something  about  them. 
He  had  then  gone  to  the  old  colored  man,  and  to  the  young  man,  to 
find  what  each  wanted  him  to  say  on  this  occasion.  The  old  colored 
man,  he  found,  was  grateful  for  freedom — that  was  the  height  of  his 
ambition.  The  young  colored  man,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
“everything  in  sight,”  everything  the  white  man  had.  One  repre- 
sented the  past,  and  the  other  the  future.  The  old  colored  man 
was  doing  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
training  and  environment.  The  young  colored  men  are  doing  just 
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what  the  young’  white  men  are  doing-;  wherever  you  tind  a white 
man  you  find  a colored  man  close  at  hand.  Some  are  going  to 
church,  some  to  school,  and  some  are  going  to  jail. 

Professor  Moorehead  was  collecting  jewels  of  the  past,  and 
General  Brinkerhoff  had,  in  the  form  of  a statue,  collected  the  jewels 
of  the  present  age;  but  he  gave  notice  that  by  the  next  hundred 
years  they  would  have  a black  jewel  for  the  other  corner.  They 
were  going  right  to  work  and  would  have  him  ready,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  come  from  Greene  County. 

He  had  not  time  in  the  space  allotted  him  to  tell  all  that  the 
colored  man  of  Ohio  was  doing.  He  is  ambitious,  loves  office  and 
never  lets  one  escape  him.  For  a number  of  years  there  has  been  a 
colored  member  in  the  legislature.  There  were  better  chances  for 
the  colored  man  in  Ohio  than  anywhere  else;  the  school  system  is 
better  and  the  rights  of  the  race  more  fully  recognized.  (Applause). 

Professor  Moorehead  followed  with  a brief  talk  on  '‘Archaeology 
of  Ohio”.  There  are  two  schools  in  Ohio,  he  said,  of  archaeology, 
the  practical  and  the  theoretical,  or  the  new  and  the  old.  Nearly  all 
archaeologists  of  today  belong  to  the  practical  school,  and  there  are 
scarcely  a half  dozen  representatives  of  the  old  school.  It  is  the 
office  of  this  new  school  to  explore,  to  preserve  specimens  properly 
recorded  in  fire-proof  buildings,  to  compare  the  types  of  man’s 
handicraft  of  one  section  of  the  country  with  those  of  another,  to 
survey  and  photograph  and  study  the  enclosures,  fortifications, 
village  sites  and  tumuli  of  ancient  man  of  both  the  Americas.  Its 
work  is  covered  by  the  term  Anthropology,  the  study  of  man. 

This  Society  confines  its  work  largely  to  the  prehistoric  tribes 
of  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  has  a field  unequalled  by  that  of 
any  other  section  of  America.  It  should  remember  in  projecting  its 
important  work  among  the  ruins  of  past  ages,  to  exhibit  the  careful, 
analytical,  scientific  spirit  and  avoid  anything  which  savors  of 
charlatanism.  It  can  do  no  better  than  follow  the  work  of  such  men 
as  Brinton,  Putnam  and  Holmes. 

To  understand  the  daily  life  of  pre-Columbian  man  in  Ohio,  one 
only  requires  extensive  field  work,  large  excavation  and  careful  com- 
parison to  learn  facts  which  are  not  apparent  from  the  surface  and 
could  never  be  known  by  regarding  these  monuments  externally. 

Having  this  important  and  interesting  field,  it  should  be 
explored  and  studied,  preserving  the  relics  of  our  predecessors.  The 
subject  of  Archaeology  is  not  dry  and  dull,  and  he  urged  its  study 
upon  the  people  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Moore  responded  in  regard  to  the  “Value  of  Personal 
History,”  as  follows: 

Our  work  is  not  confined  to  Archaeology,  important  as  that  is, 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  time  and  vandalism  is 
fast  destroying  the  sources  of  our  scientific  knowledge  in  the  works 
of  the  prehistoric  races. 
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We  are  also  a historic  society,  and  here  our  aim  is  not  so  much 
to  collect  the  histories,  especially  of  our  own  State  and  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  which  are  already  written,  as  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  sources  of  such  histories  as  are  yet  to  be  written.  These  sources 
are  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  homes  of  our  people  in  the  shape 
of  letters,  diaries,  and  journals  of  the  early  settlers  and  their 
descendants.  They  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers  cotem- 
porary with  the  events  they  narrate.  They  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
historical  addresses  and  sermons,  such  as  were  suggested  by  the  Cen- 
tennial of  1876;  of  which  there  are  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
lying  in  drawers  and  closets,  awaiting  the  annual  besom  of  house- 
cleaning, if  not  rescued  and  preserved  by  some  such  agency  as  ours. 
There  may  be  many  bushels  of  chaff,  but  through  these  are  scattered 
many  grains  of  golden  wheat,  which  the  future  historian  will  prize 
as  fixing  some  date,  or  identifying  some  names,  or  explaining  the 
connection  of  isolated  facts. 

The  recent  revival  in  our  country,  of  genealogical  research  and 
family  histories,  is  significant  of  the  interest  taken  by  our  people  in 
tracing  the  rivulets  and  streams,  which,  coming  down  from  the  mist- 
covered  mountains,  unite  their  hundreds  of  rills  in  the  stream  which 
flows  at  their  feet,  and  which  flows  on,  uniting  and  commingling 
with  other  streams  toward  the  ocean  of  a common  humanity,  which 
holds  in  its  bosom  every  drop  which  has  fallen  in  the  ages  past.  We 
want  that  those  who  come  after  us,  in  our  own  line,  shall  be  able  to 
trace  the  converging  streams  of  their  descent  to  those  whose  fidelity 
to  duty,  to  God  and  man,  gave  their  tribute  to  the  sum  of  religion, 
patriotism,  good  government  and  education  and  freedom,  which  is 
the  heritage  of  Ohio,  derived  ultimately  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Teuton, 
Huguenot, — through  England,  old  and  new,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Hol- 
land and  France. 

We  want  to  gather,  collate  and  preserve  these  rills,  or  even  drops 
of  history,  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  people,  and 
show  the  future  historian  of  Ohio,  why  she  has  been  so  blessed  of 
God  with  great  and  good  men  and  women,  and  why  she  has  so  pros- 
pered in  material  wealth.  “There  were  brave  men  before  Agamem- 
non,” but  their  memory  has  perished  because  they  lacked  a historian. 

The  speeches  were  fittingly  closed  by  a soprano  solo  entitled 
“The  Old  Buckeye  State,”  rendered  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  McNeil. 
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ARCHEOLOGY  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN’S,  FLORIDA. 


AS  no  complete  report  upon  prehistoric  life  in  Florida  has  ever 
been  presented  in  magazine  form,  the  management  of  The 
Archeologist  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  a series  of  four  papers 
for  January,  February,  April  and  June  of  this  year.  These  articles 
will  be  compiled  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore’s  publications,  and 
will  cover  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  work  ever  done  among 
the  sand  mounds  and  shell  heaps  of  Florida.  By  special  permission, 
the  illustrations  used  in  Mr.  Moore’s  books  are  reproduced  in  The 
Archeologist,  and  also  a considerable  portion  of  his  most  import- 
ant text. 


Fig.  2. — Tobacco  pipe.  Dun’s  Creek  Mound  (full  size). 
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The  field  work  of  Mr.  Moore  was  largely  confined  to  St.  John’s, 
Putnam,  Marion,  Lake,  Volusia,  Orange,  Brevard  and  Osceola  Coun- 
ties, a region  something-  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
lying  along  the  river.  He  found  that  both  Professors  Wyman  and 
Lente  had  visited  the  region,  but  that  neither  of  them  had  conducted 
more  than  a superficial  examination  of  two  or  three  mounds. 

“ The  sand  mounds  of  the  river,  while  having  a general  resem- 
blance, vary  so  in  detail  that  an  accurate  classification  is  impossible. 
Many  are  crowded  with  human  remains,  while  in  others  considerable 
excavations  along  the  base  failed  to  reveal  an  indication  of  use  for 
purposes  of  sepulture.  Numerous  mounds  are  variously  stratified 
with  sand  of  different  shades,  from  the  surrounding  territory,  with 
shell,  with  “ muck  ” and  with  sand  mingled  with  hematite  in  powder. 
Others  again  are  composed  of  one  homogeneous  material.  Some 
have  a sprinkling  of  shell;  in  others  not  a single  Am-piillaria  or  Palu- 
dina  can  be  found.  It  is  probable  that  certain  mounds  were  used  as 
look-out  stations,  and  possibly  all  in  later  times  served  for  domicil- 
iary purposes.  In  height  and  extent,  also,  there  is  a wide  diver- 
gence. The  great  mound  at  Tick  Island  has  an  altitude  of  over  17 
feet,  while  the  famous  Mt.  Royal,  with  a circumference  of  555  feet, 
is  in  area  approached  by  no  mound  on  the  river.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  sand  mounds  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  height,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Almost  without  exception  the  shape  is  a trun- 
cated cone,  the  summit  plateau  in  some  showing  an  area  doubtless 
more  extensive  than  the  original  through  the  effects  of  the  elements. 

“ Even  the  form  of  burial  varies.  Intrusive  interments  are  in 
anatomical  order  as  are  bodies  originally  buried  in  certain  mounds; 
while  in  others,  the  long  bones,  denuded  of  flesh  previous  to  burial, 
lie  in  a bundle  with  the  crania;  and  again,  both  forms  of  interment 
are  met  with  side  by  side,  and  evidently  contemporary.  Still  another 
form  of  burial  is  that  of  disconnected  bones  where  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  in  association  the  various  portions  of  the  skeleton. 
The  “chieftain”  mounds  cited  by  the  late  Colonel  Jones  are  not  met 
with  on  the  river,  nor  are  bodies  ever  found  in  a sitting  position.” 

Mt.  Royal,  one  of  the  largest  mounds  on  the  St.  John,  was  16 
feet  high  and  555  in  circumference  at  the  base.  * 

“It  is  composed  of  the  yellow  sand  of  the  surrounding  fields, 
with  pockets  and  local  layers  of  white  sand  along  and  above  the  base. 
Wherever  exposed,  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound  was  found 
mingled  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Beginning  at  the  margin  of  the 
base,  a layer  of  sand  colored  by  admixture  of  powdered  hematite, 
covered  the  entire  mound.  This  layer  attained  a maximum  thick- 
ness of  seven  feet  on  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  summit  plateau 
and  adjacent  slope.  The  general  tint  of  the  layer  was  what  is  called 
crushed  strawberry  by  dealers  in  ribbons,  though  at  many  points, 
and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  relics,  the  sand  in  considerable  quan- 
tity was  dyed  a brick-red,  even  reaching  what  is  termed  Indian  red 
by  vendors  of  colors.  At  times  streaks  and  local  layers  of  highly 
colored  sand  throughout  the  entire  mound  led  to  implements,  pottery, 
etc.,  and  while  the  discovery  of  objects  in  the  yellow  sand  was  not 
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Fig.  9* — Polished  stone  chisel  (full  size). 
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uncommon,  still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  lay  in  contact  with 
that  having-  an  artificial  color.  Realizing-  this  fact,  the  21  colored 
men  in  our  employ  worked  with  their  hands  alone  in  the  presence  of 
sand  tinted  with  the  red  oxide,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing-  to  this  that 
but  two  objects  in  pottery  were  broken  by  the  spade  during-  the 
seventeen  days  comprising-  our  excavation.” 

Trenches  sufficient  to  uncover  the  greater  part  of  the  base  line 
were  dug-  at  various  points.  From  them  Mr.  Moore  concludes  : 

“ That  Mt.  Royal  was  erected  for  purposes  of  sepulture  is  beyond 
a doubt.  In  every  portion  of  the  excavations,  though  at  considerable 
distances  apart,  signs  of  burials  were  met  with,  though  meagre  and 
incomplete.  In  no  mound  of  the  St.  John’s  have  human  remains 
been  found  so  fragmentary  through  the  ravages  of  decay,  and  it  is 
probable  that  traces  of  many  burials  have  entirely  disappeared.  In 
certain  cases  human  remains  were  represented  by  hardened  sand 
retaining  nothing  but  the  shape.  Many  fragments  of  bones  resem- 
bled moistened  powder,  and  crumbled  at  the  touch.  Beyond  a few 
crowns  of  teeth,  no  remains  were  saved.  It  is  probable  that  an 
admixture  of  shell  with  the  sand  of  the  mound  would  have  preserved 
the  bones  to  a material  extent. 


“ While  occasional  drinking  cups,  wrought  from  the  Fulgur  per  - 
versum , have  been  found  in  various  mounds  of  the  river,  their  occur- 
rence has  been  marked  by  no  great  numbers.  The  evenly  perforated 
Fulgur  with  ground  beak,  usually  the  carica , has  been  met  with  only 
in  Mt.  Royal,  where  three  specimens  lay  under  undisturbed  strata, 
and  superficially  in  the  T.hursby  Mound.  The  discovery,  then,  in  Mt. 
Royal  of  vast  quantities  of  Fulgurs  is  a feature  peculiar  to  that  mound. 


Fig.  3.— Tobacco  pipe.  Dun’s  Creek  Mound  (full  size), 
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“These  conchs  were  in  no  case  shaped  for  use  as  drinking*  cups 
by  the  removal  of  the  columella  and  inner  whorls,  nor,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  did  they  resemble  the  implements  made  by  the  grinding* 
of  the  beak  and  the  even  perforation  of  the  body  whorl  above,  below 
or  above  and  below  the  shoulder,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  shells  in 
question  were  seldom  unbroken,  having  in  nearly  every  case  a frag- 
ment knocked  off,  and  these  breaks,  by  a certain  regularity  as  to 
their  points  of  occurrence,  indicated  an  intentional  fracture.  That 
this  fracture  was  made  through  the  prevailing  custom  that  actuated 
the  perforation,  before  or  after  completion,  of  mortuary  pottery  in 
the  mounds  of  the  St.  John’s  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt. 


“While  scattered  Fulgnrs  were  met  with  in  every  portion  of  the 
mound,  they  occurred  in  the  greatest  number  beneath  the  summit 
plateau  and  that  portion  of  the  mound  immediately  adjacent,  and 
were  rarely  found  below  seven  feet  from  the  surface.  They  were 
often  encountered  lying  in  actual  contact  in  great  deposits;  in  one 
case  so  many  as  136  being  found  together.  From  the  main  trench 
1,307  Fulgurs  were  taken;  of  these  but  15  were  noted  as  of  the  species 
carica , though  possibly  a few  may  have  escaped  particular  examin- 
ation. 

“While  objects  of  stone,  of  pottery  and  of  metal  were  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  mound,  there  seemed  to  be  no  central  deposit, 
but  a distribution  in  every  direction  from  below  the  base  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface.  Though  objects  of  stone  were  sometimes 
deposited  near  the  dead,  more  frequently  no  traces  of  burial  were 
apparent  with  them,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  mound  at  Dunn’s 
Creek,  objects  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a general  way  to  do 
honor  to  the  dead  as  a whole.  On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every 
case,  pottery,  and  invariably  beads,  when  found,  were  in  close  con- 
nection with  human  remains. 

“ Arrow  and  Lance  Points — During  the  excavation  93  arrow  and 
lance  points  were  met  with.  In  nearly  every  case  the  material  was 
chert,  sometimes  bordering  upon  hornstone.  They  were  infrequently 
associated  with  human  remains,  and  with  one  notable  exception  lay 
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usually  singly,  though  sometimes  in  pairs.  Eight  feet  from  the 
surface  and  six  feet  east  of  the  center  of  the  mound,  not  in  immediate 
association,  but  scattered  perhaps  through  a yard  of  sand,  were  53 
small  arrow  points,  ranging  between  *8  of  an  inch  and  1*4  inches  in 
length.  The  great  majority  were  of  chert,  a few  of  chalcedony,  and 
one  of  chert  breccia.  None  had  the  tang,  and  many  were  rude,, 
though  some  were  of  finer  workmanship,  barbed  and  serrated.  With 
them  lay  the  claw  of  a predatory  bird,  an  eagle  or  a hawk.” 

Some  very  fine  polished  hatchets  and  a stone  gorget  were  dug 
up  during  the  course  of  the  explorations.  Three  of  them  are  pre- 
sented herewith.  The  slender  one  is  a chisel  of  greenstone,  and 
tapers  gracefully  from  the  cutting  edge  to  a blunt  top.  The  other  is 
a ceremonial  11*6  inches  long,  and  has  eight  notches  on  one  side  and 
ten  on  the  other.  Usually  tally  marks  on  either  side  of  relics  agree. 
A few  chisels  and  long  ceremonials  like  these  are  to  be  found  in 
museums,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

( To  be  continued .) 


HINDU  AND  PARSEE  SAND  PAINTING. 

j.  wai/ter  eewkes. 

'HpHE  use  of  sand  pictures  in  the  religious  ceremonials  of  the  Indians 
* of  our  Southwest  has  been  pointed  out  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Steven- 
son, Capt.  Bourke,  Dr.  Matthews  and  myself.  In  my  article  on 
“Tusayan  Kinship,”*  I referred  to  the  existence  of  this  practice  in 
Asia,  but  from  the  nature  of  that  account  I did  not  give  the  evi- 
dence, which  was  available,  that  sand  painting  in  certain  Asiatic 
localities  has  much  the  same  ceremonial  significance  as  in  Tusayan. 
Mention  of  this  practice  in  India  has  been  made  by  several  authori- 
ties, but  in  the  present  communication  I wish  to  record  verbal  infor- 
mation obtained  from  a reliable  Parsee,  who  has  been  familiar  with 
this  usage  from  boyhood,  and  whose  account  is  that  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness who  was  born  and  has  lived  to  manhood  in  places  where  this 
custom  is  a common  one. 

My  informant  is  Mr.  M.  C.  Bamji,  Fellow  of  the  Bombay  Uni- 
versity, son  of  an  orthodox  Parsee  family, f at  present  a member  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  of  Boston.  Mr.  Bamji’s  account  was 
given  me  without  his  knowing  the  character  of  sand  painting  among 
American  Indians,  which  gives  it  an  additional  interest.  While  I 
do  not  say  that  the  remarkable  similarities  of  ceremonial  sand  paint- 
ings of  the  Hindus  and  Pueblos  prove  their  racial  connection,  I have 


*The  Kinship  of  the  Tusayan  Indians.  American  Anthropologist , October,  1894,  p.  416. 
tThe  number  of  orthodox  Parsees  is  diminishing,  and  it  is  thought  that  before  many  years 
they  will  be  extinct. 
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thought  it  important  to  present  this  account  as  a contribution  to 
speculation  now  rife  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  kinship  of  the  American 
Race. 

I have  taken  down  the  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Bamji  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  and  he  has  kindly  looked  over 
my  Mss.  in  order  to  verify  his  testimony.  The  following  lines  give 
the  main  results  of  our  conferences. 

Sand  painting  is  at  present  practiced  by  the  Hindus  and  the 
Parsees  in  and  near  Bombay.  The  Parsees  recognize  that  they  have 
obtained  the  custom  from  the  Hindus,  and  say  that  their  ancient 
kindred  of  Iran  (Persia)  do  not  observe  it.  It  is  practiced  only  by 
thoee  members  of  this  ancient  stock  who  are  in  contact  with  the 
Hindus.  In  the  practice  of  sand  painting  among  the  Hindus  there 
are  hints  which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  derived  it  from  a still 
more  primitive  Indian  stock  of  Negritos. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Hindu  method  of  sand  painting.  The 
sand  called  ranguri * is  ground  from  different  kinds  of  rock  by  an 
aboriginal  people  of  the  Deccan  called  Katores,  who  bring  it  from 
the  woods  and  peddle  it  from  house  to  house,  crying  ranguri!  ran- 
guri! as  they  go  through  the  streets.  This  sand  is  of  various  colors, 
orange,  purple,  red,  blue,  white  and  black.  The  white  is  said  to  be 
ground  quartz.  In  some  places  in  India  beach  sand  is  used,  espec- 
ially a black  variety  found  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  some  instances  iron  oxide  is  substituted  for  sand,  and  sometimes 
wheat  flour  is  employed  in  making  these  pictures. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  certain  festal  days,  the  Hindu  woman 
of  the  household  bathes,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  a sand  picture 
in  front  of  her  home.  The  ground  is  first  prepared  with  cow  excre- 
ment^ upon  which  the  painting  is  made.  The  woman  holds  the  sand 
in  her  hand  and  allows  it  to  trickle  out  between  her  thumb  and  index 
finger,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  pressure  of  the  thumb,  while 
the  design  is  made  by  motions  of  the  arm  and  hand.  The  design 
consists  of  borders  enclosing  rows  of  semicircles,  crosses,  birds  or 
human  figures,  but  quadrupeds  are  rarely,  if  ever,  drawn.  These 
figures  are  made  off  certain  days  before  every  house,  and  all  persons 
are  warned  not  to  step  on  them,  as  ill  luck  would  result.  The  explan- 
ation which  my  informant  has  offered  for  this  custom  is  that  these 
pictures  are  made  to  attract  good  spirits.  A more  elaborate  sand 
picture  than  these  is  drawn  before  the  temple,  and  women  of  differ- 
ent families  vie  with  each  other  to  get  permission  to  make  it.  When 
offerings  are  made  to  the  guardian  spirits  of  springs  or  sacred  trees, 
it  is  customary  to  use  sand  pictures.  A place  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  well  or  tree  is  carefully  swept  and  a sand  picture  is  prepared. 
Upon  this  a basket  containing  money,  rice,  whey,  or  whatever  is 
offered  is  left  by  the  devout.  The  Parsees  have  modified  this  custom 
somewhat,  although  the  intent  is  undoubtedly  similar. 


* Ranguri , strictly  speaking-,  is  applied  only  to  the  white  sand  or  ground  quartz, 
t The  expression  “ cowdung-ed  ” is  used  by  the  Eng-lish  for  this  process. 
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In  the  household  equipment  of  almost  every  orthodox  Parsee 
family  there  is  a thin  metallic  plate  with  raised  edges  forming  a 
shallow  box,  in  which  designs  of  birds  or  human  figures  are  punctured. 
Oxide  of  calcium  is  placed  in  the  tray,  which  is  deposited  on  the 
desired  place  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the  lime  to  sift  through 
the  pattern.  Instead  of  this  flat  box  or  tray,  however,  they  some- 
times use  a drum  or  cylinder  closed  at  each  end,  but  hollow,  and  fur- 
nished with  handles  like  a rolling  pin.  The  curved  surface  of  this 
drum  is  punctured  with  holes  arranged  in  desirable  designs,  and  the 
lime  is  placed  in  its  interior.  The  cylinder  is  rolled  on  the  place 
when  the  figure  is  to  be  made. 

Early  every  morning,  and  again  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Parsee  woman  sweeps  her  house,  washes  the  thresholds 
and  makes  a sand  picture  upon  each  of  them.  In  the  afternoon  a 
picture  is  also  made  beside  each  bed  and  under  the  cradle  when  there 
is  one. 

On  festival  days  a larger  sand  picture  is  also  made  by  the  same 
methods  in  front  of  the  house.  The  feeling  of  bad  luck  which  I 
have  mentioned  above  is  associated  with  walking  upon  these  Parsee 
pictures.  Sand  pictures  are  likewise  used  in  family  festivals  and 
observances.  A picture  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  cele- 
brating birthday  anniversaries,  and  the  person  in  whose  honor  it  is 
made  stands  upon  it  while  receiving  gifts  appropriate  to  the  day. 

Wedding  sand  pictures,  upon  which  the  participants  sit  or  stand, 
are  made  in  the  same  way,  and  there  is  a ceremony  connected  with 
the  seventh  month  of  the  first  pregnancy  where  a similar  sand  picture 
is  employed.  The  seat  upon  which  the  celebrants  sit  must  be  made 
of  a solid  block  of  wood  with  rude  legs  carved  on  the  under  side,  and 
no  metal  is  allowed  in  its  construction. 

My  informant,  Mr.  Bamji,  told  me  of  an  interesting  visit,  which 
he,  when  a boy,  made  with  his  mother  upon  a native  exorcist,  which 
shows  the  use  of  sand  pictures  in  a little  different  way.  This  person 
sat  in  the  corner  of  a room  behind  a sand  painting  and  other  para- 
phenalia.  As  the  visitors  consulted  him  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
heard  their  questions,  and  gave  responses  through  an  assistant. 
The  individual  wishing  information  sat  on  a wooden  stool  over  the 
sand  picture  stating  his  wish  to  the  assistant,  who  repeated  it  to  the 
exorcist.  If,  for  instance,  a cure  from  some  bodily  ill  was  desired, 
the  exorcist  wrapped  some  charm  substance  in  a packet,  breathed  over 
it  and  gave  it  to  the  assistant,  who  passed  it  to  the  patient.  In  a 
similar  way  he  made  known  by  divination  where  stolen  property 
could  be  found,  not  communicating  directly  with  the  questioner,  but 
always  giving  responses  through  his  assistant.  Exactly  what  part 
the  sand  picture  played  is  not  clear,  but  its  use  in  exorcism  and 
divination  is  highly  important  in  our  comparisons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  of  Mr.  Bamji  that 
the  Hindus  make  sand  pictures  in  a similar  way  to  that  which  is 
prescribed  in  Tusayan,  and  that  they  have  a like  religious  meaning. 
The  persons  who  made  them  in  both  instances  prepared  themselves 
for  the  act  by  bodily  purifications,  and  both  peoples  regard  these 
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sand  paintings  as  efficacious  in  attracting-  g-ood  spirits.  The  Hopi 
and  Navajos  prepare  these  fig-ures  in  Shamanistic  practices  to  aid  in 
curing-  the  sick.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hindus  and  both  the 
American  and  Asiatic  peoples  make  them  on  ceremonial  or  festal 
days. 

The  fact  that  ranguri , the  material  used  by  the  Hindus  in  the 
production  of  sand  pictures,  is  sold  by  a race  of  aborigines  of  India, 
who  likewise  prepare  it,  gives  us  a hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
custom  among  Asiatics. 

The  present  article  was  written  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  sand  painting  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  The  custom  of  ceremonial  sand  paint- 
ing is  known  to  exist  among  peoples  of  widely  different  stock,  and 
as  the  author  is  collecting  information  about  it,  he  would  be  glad  of 
additional  matter. 


POLISHED  STONE  HATCHETS. 

THOMAS  WITSON,  1,1,. D. , 

Curator,  Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

'T'HE  Polished  Stone  Hatchet  is,  more  than  any  other  implement  or 
^ tool,  the  representative  of  the  Neolithic  or  Polished  Stone  Age. 
Prehistoric  man  in  this  stage  of  culture  spread  himself  by  migration 
practically  over  the  world,  and  in  so  doing,  carried  with  him  this, 
implement  more  than  any  other.  While  the  Paleolithic  Age  of  pre- 
historic Man  is  called  the  “Chipped  Stone  Age,”  yet  the  art  of  chip- 
ping stone,  for  cutting  implements  did  not  cease  with  it,  but  was  to> 
some  extent  continued  into  the  Neolithic  or  Polished  Stone  Age. 
This  distinction,  lost  sight  of  many  times,  should  be  continually 
kept  in  mind  by  the  student  of  prehistoric  Archaeology. 

The  material  most  affected  by  the  Neolithic  Man,  and  which  he 
most  used  fpr  hatchets  when  obtainable,  was  flint,  and  after  that, 
diorite.  The  prehistoric  man  proposing  to  make  a hatchet,  com- 
menced with  the  nodule  of  flint  of  the  proper  size  and  condition, 
taken  fresh  from  the  quarry. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Hammer-stones  of  two  kinds  for  striking  off  flakes  in  making  flint  hatchets;  one-half  nat.  size. 
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Hammer-stones. — The  tool  he  used  was  a stone  hammer  (Fig’s. 
1,  2,  3).  This  may  have  been  of  flint  or  quartz  taken  rough  from 
the  quarry,  about  the  size  of  a man’s  fist  or  smaller,  with  all  its 
irregular  forms  as  it  would  naturally  come  when  broken  from  the 
ledge.  Taken  in  the  hand,  it  is  used  hammer-fashion  to  strike  from 
the  nodule  the  chips  or  flakes  by  which  the  hatchet  is  wrougdit  into 
form.  This  operation,  long-  continued,  works  off  the  corners  and 
sharp  edg-es  of  the  hammer-stone  (Fig-.  2)  until  it  gradually  becomes 
rounded,  sometimes  like  a ball.  These  stones  are  found  in  almost 
every  flint  quarry  or  workshop  operated  in  prehistoric  times.  They 
are  in  great  plenty  at  Grand  Pressigny  andMouy,  France;  Spiennes, 
Belg-ium;  Cissbury  and  Grimes  Graves,  Kngland,  and  at  Flint  Ridg-e, 
Licking-  County,  Ohio.  But  these  were  not  the  only  kind  of  hammer- 
stones  used  by  the  prehistoric  man;  althoug-h,  from  the  hardness  of 
the  material  and  the  sharpness  of  the  corners,  they  were  preferred. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  whatever  material  came  under  his  hand, 
suitable  in  size,  form  and  hardness  for  a hammer.  In  the  United 
States  the  small  round  boulders  or  pebbles,  the  size  of  a double-fist 
downwards,  preferably  those  which  were  flat  on  the  sides  and  oval 
in  section  and  of  hard  material,  usually  or  frequently  quartzite 
(Fig-s.  1 and  3).  These  boulders  have  been  worn  smooth  (Fig-.  3) 
by  rolling  in  the  sand  or  gravel.  Its  use  as  a hammer-stone  is 
determined  by  the  roughened  appearance  around  the  edges,  some- 
times the  entire  periphery  having  been  battered  out  of  its  original 
shape  and  covered  with  the  rough  marks  made  by  hammering  (Fig. 
1).  A peculiarity  of  many  of  these  latter  kinds  of  hammer-stones 
is  a small  depression  in  the  center  on  the  flat  side  (Fig.  1,  3),  about 
the  size  and  depth  suitable  to  receive  a thumb  and  finger,  and  it  has 
been  contended  by  some  that  these  depressions  were  made  for  that 
purpose,  alleging  that  the  hammer  of  this  form  can  be  held  more 
easily  and  for  a longer  time.  Without  stopping  to  argue  this  propo- 
sition, it  should  be  noted  that  similar  depressions,  increasing  gradu- 
ally in  size  and  depth,  have  been  found  on  stones  and  boulders, 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  both,  and  increasing  in  size 
until  they  have  been  found  to  weighing  a ton  or  more;  and  instead 
of  having  one  depression,  have  a hundred,  which  depressions  have 
increased  (compare  Figs.  1 and  3)  until  they  become  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
not  all  these  cup-stones,  or  stones  with  depressions  in  one  or  both 
sides,  could  have  been  used  for  hammer-stones;  yet,  the  precise  use 
of  these  cups  has  never  been  determined,  and  the  theory  that  they 
were  for  the  thumb  and  finger  is,  perhaps,  good  in  the  absence  of 
any  other.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  depression  and  the  stone  in 
which  it  was  made,  is  suggested  as  evidence  of  the  favorite  popular 
theory  of  a race  of  giants  in  prehistoric  times. 

Manufacture. — Returning  to  our  description  of  the  making  of  a 
polished  stone  hatchet  by  the  Neolithic  Man,  we  suppose  he  had 
taken  the  nodule  of  flint  possibly  in  one  hand,  or  possibly  between 
his  legs  on  the  ground,  his  stone  hammer  in  the  other  hand,  and  he 
reduces  the  nodule  by  chipping,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  determined, 
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was  done  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Paleolithic  man  performed 
the  same  operation.  Figure  4 shows  the  flat  side  of  a polished 
stone  hatchet  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture. 
The  object  is  reduced  to  its  general  form,  and  in  this  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  a Paleolithic  implement.  Much  animadversion 
and  criticism  has  been  made  upon  my  statement  that  Paleolithic 
implements,  such  as  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Abbott,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J. ; by  Mr.  Mills,  at  Newcomerstown,  and  by  Dr.  Metz,  at  Madi- 
sonville,  Ohio;  and  by  myself  and  Prof.  Holmes,  at  Piney  Branch, 
D.  C.,  were  not  found  in  Indian  mounds  or  graves  of  Neolithic  civil- 
ization; but  this  may  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
implements  of  these  mounds,  shell  or  otherwise,  or  graves  were  but 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4. — Flint  hatchet  roughly  chipped.  First  stage  of  manufacture.  One-third  Nat.  size. 

Fig.  5. — Flint  hatchet,  finely  chipped  to  proper’form,  ready  for  polishing.  Second  stage  of  man- 
ufacture. One-third  Nat.  size. 

stone  hatchets  in  the  first  stage  of  chipping,  preparatory  to  polish- 
ing. Many  such  are  found  in  Europe.  Figure  5 represents  the 
second  stage  of  manufacture.  Here  a smaller  hammer  is  used  (Fig. 
2),  or  possibly  a bone  flaker;  the  chips  or  flakes  removed  are  thinner 
and  more  delicate  as  by  pressure  instead  of  stroke;  the  edges  of  the 
implement  are  made  regular;  the  surface  is  reduced  to  a general 
level,  and  the  entire  object  is  made  ready  for  polishing. 

I 1 Polishing  or  Grinding  Stones. — The  next  step  requires  a polish- 

ing or  grinding  stone.  These  grinding  stones  are  found  wherever 
the  Polished  Stone  culture  existed;  they  are  numerous  in  France  and 
England,  and  nearly  every  museum  possesses  one  or  more,  and  many 
of  them  a complete  series.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  obliquity  of  vision 
of  the  Archaeologists  of  the  United  States,  but  few  of  these  implements 
have  been  found  in  this  country— not  because  they  do  not  exist,  but 
because  they  have  not  been  sought  for,  probably  not  recognized 
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when  seen,  for  there  is  a cardinal  principle  in  Archaeology  that  a 
man  never  sees  what  he  does  not  look  for.  The  National  Museum 
possesses  a series  of  these  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  Neolithic  man  made  choice  for  these  grinding-  or  pol- 
ishing- stones,  of  such  material  as  had  the  necessary  grit  to  easily 
cut  away  the  stone  which  was  rubbed  upon  it.  In  many,  indeed  m 
most,  instances  he  used  the  rock  in  situ  in  preference  to  a separated 
slab  or  boulder.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  many 
the  grinding-  stones  (flolissoir,  in  French)  close  tog-ether  upon  the 
same  ledg-e,  to  which  the  hatchets  to  be  polished  were  brought,  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  a manufactory  combining  many  machines  where 
the  operation  of  polishing  was  extensively  carried  on.  This  was  the 
condition  of  the  series  from  Massachusetts. 


Fig.  6. 

Grinding-  or  polishing-  stone  from  Tennessee.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Cat.  No.  05,712.  One-fifth 

nat.  size. 
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Figure  6 represents  one  of  these  grinding  stones  from  the  bank 
of  the  Hiawassee  River,  15  miles  east  of  Charleston,  Polk  County, 
Tennessee.  It  was  found  by  N.  G.  Baxter,  and  was  presented  by 
him  (through  Dr.  E.  Palmer)  to  the  United  States  National  Museum 
in  1882.  It  was  reduced  from  a much  larger,  and  believed  to  have 
been  a solid  piece,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  Museum ; its 
present  size  is  22  by  14  inches.  There  are  three  grooves  shown, 
made  by  the  grinding  process.  The  largest  and  principal  of 
these  is  17  inches  long,  5 inches  wide,  and  1^  inches  deep,  which 
had  evidently  been  made  by  rubbing  the  fiat  side  of  the  hatchet 
thereon.  One  of  the  smaller  grooves  is  deeper  and  narrower  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  has,  doubtless,  served  for  the  corners, 
edges  or  ends  of  the  hatchet.  It  evidently  was  the  principal  object 
of  a prehistoric  workshop,  around  which  were  collected  the  chipped 
and  pecked  implements  ready  to  be,  or  in  process  of  being,  polished, 
for  there  were  found  with  it  no  less  than  40  such  implements  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ayres,  President  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  has  an 
extensive  series,  20  or  more,  of  these  polishing  or  grinding  stones, 
which  he  obtained  personally  in  California,  hauling  them  down  a 
mountain  and  a long  distance  to  the  railway  in  order  to  ship  them 
to  his  home  in  Chicago. 

Polishing  or  Grinding. — The  chipped  stone  implement,  Fig.  5, 
is  laid  upon  the  grinding  stone  and  rubbed  back  and  forth  until 
ground  smooth.  Figure  7 represents  the  implement  partially 
smoothed,  the  ridges  rubbed  off  and  it  reduced  to  its  proper  form. 
When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  implement  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  Figure  8,  it  having  been  smoothed  over  its  entire  surface, 


Tig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

Fig.  7.— Flint  hatchet  partly  polished  or  ground  by  rubbing-  on  the  polishing-  or  grinding-  stone. 

Third  stage  of  manufacture.  One-third  nat.  size. 

Fig.  8. — Polished  stone  hatchet,  complete.  Tast  stage  of  manufacture.  One-third  nat.  size. 
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save  possibly  some  insignificant  places  where  the  fractures  of  chip- 
ping were  too  deep  to  be  easily  ground  out. 

Material . — Prehistoric  man  used  different  materials  for  these 
stone  implements,  according  as  they  were  more  or  less  easily  obtained 
in  the  locality  in  which  he  dwelt.  To  such  extent  was  this  carried 
as  that  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  large 
and  heavy,  and  sometimes  fossilized,  shells  wrought  in  the  form  of 

the  hatchet  with  a perfect  edge  (Fig.  9). 
In  Paleolithic  times  only  such  material  was 
used  as  (like  flint,  chalcedony,  felsite,  argil- 
lite) could  be  chipped;  but  the  Neolithic  man, 
while  preferring  the  foregoing  rocks, and  using 
them  when  obtainable,  included  other  kinds 
which  were  not  susceptible  of  being  chipped. 
Granite,  syenite,  and  similar  rocks  were  em- 
ployed by  him  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
hatchets,  and,  in  fact,  he  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, any  and  all  the  rocks  common  to  his  lo- 
cality, if  they  were  of  the  proper  hardness. 
He  did  not,  as  did  the  Paleolithic  man,  reject 
them  because  of  their  non-chipable  character. 
Stone  hatchets  were  made  from  these  when  in 
the  condition  of  boulders.  We  have  many 
specimens,  ground  to  a sharp  edge,  while  the 
other  portions  are  left  as  in  the  original  pebble 
or  boulder. 

A1AW>^  Pecking. — The  method  employed  with  the 

Shell  hatchet,  one-half  nat.  siz.  non-chipable  materials,  was  by  hammering. 

The  same  stone  hammer  was  used  and,  by 
repeated  strokes  in  the  same  place,  the  refractory  substance  is  gradu- 
ally^ reduced  to  the  desired  form.  This  process  is  called  in  French 
and  among  the  French  Archaeologists  “Martelage”  (De  Mortillet 
and  Capitan),  and  by  Americans,  “pecking'-”  Mr.  Franklin  Peale, 
in  a communication  read  before  the  American  Philosophic  Society, 
at  Philadelphia,  June  2lst<  1861,  a description  which,  in  view  of  later 
re-discoveries  of  the  same  process,  may  well  be  reprinted: 

“A  water-worn  stone  was  selected,  approximated  by  natural 
agency  and  action,  (the  abrasion  of  moving  masses  in  water,)  to  the 
desired  form.  The  superabundant  material  was  then  removed  by  a 
process  which  may  be  called  ‘pecking,’  the  characteristic  marks  of 
which  appear  upon  a numerous  class  of  instruments,  such  as  pestles, 
mortars,  chisels,  etc.  It  was  effected  by  blows  with  the  sharp  points 
of  hornstone,  jasper,  or  chalcedony,  either  directly  with  a mass  of 
those  materials  held  in  the  hand,  or  aided  by  a mallet  or  club;  the 
said  blows  were  given  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
and  not  with  the  tool  placed  at  an  angle,  as  is  usual  in  chipping  or 
dressing  marble,  thus  strongly  and  plainly  marking  the  surface  of 
the  larger  and  rougher  implements,  and  more  delicately  those  of  the 
smaller  or  lesser. 
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“This  manner  of  working-  off  by  crushing  the  surface,  is  analog- 
ous to  the  usages  of  modern  “stone  cutters”  when  working  upon 
sandstone  and  granite,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  marble,  which  requires 
that  the  tool  should  be  held  and  struck  at  an  angle  (with  this- 
marked  difference,  that  they  use  tools  of  steel),  so  as  to  lift  off  chips 
without  crushing  and  thus  destroying  the  structure  of  the  marble; 
by  the  first  method  noted,  unskillful  workmen  destroy  or  greatly  in- 
jure works  of  art. 

“After  the  implement  has  been  brought  by  -pecking  to  the  required 
form,  a higher  degree  of  finish  was  given  by  rubbing  with  sand- 
stones, or  by  rubbing  it  upon  sandstone  rocks  until  the  peck-marks 
were  either  partially  or  wTholly  obliterated,  and  the  implement  thus 
finished.” 
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To  know  what  man  was,  ere  he  wrote  his  name, 
Inscribed  the  laws  and  precepts  on  the  rock, 

And  sacrificed  the  best  lamb  of  the  flock. 

We  dig-  the  mound,  and  wander  o’er  the  plain. 

To  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  past,  we  fain 
Would  search  for  hidden  slabs,  and  keep  in  stock 
The  relics  we  so  love.  Oh,  to  unlock 
The  door,  and  g-ain  an  entrance  to  the  same  ! 

The  glimpse  we  sometimes  get  near  makes  us  wroth 
To  know  the  lig-ht  shines  dimly  on  the  scene, 

And  different  eyes  through  different  glasses  look. 

We  glance  again,  and  yet  are  ever  loth 
To  turn  away;  and  think  perchance  a gleam 
Of  light  will  come  from  out  some  unseen  nook. 

— Z.  X.  Corey. 
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Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 


ITH  this  number  of  The  Archaeologist,  the  magazine  becomes 


the  official  organ  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  and  as  it  will  reach  a large  number  of  readers  who  know 
comparatively  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  Society,  it  is  perhaps 
fitting  that  a brief  outline  be  given  of  the  history  and  purposes  of 
the  Society. 

During  the  year  1875,  an  Archaeological  Society  was  formed  at 
General  Brinkerhoff’s  house,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  This  Society, 
through  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  received  an  appropriation 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  of  $2,500.00,  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  Expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia.  Professor  John  T.  Short,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  was  secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Society  flourished 
under  his  secretaryship,  until  his  untimely  death,  when  the  Society 
became  dormant  and  practically  inoperative.  Governor  Hoadly,  who 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Archaeology  and 
History  of  the  State,  upon  his  accession  to  office,  conferred  with  Mr. 
A.  A.  Graham,  and  suggested  a revival  of  the  old  Society.  A meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  was  called  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  on 
the  12th  day  of  February,  1885.  A number  of  prominent  gentlemen, 
including  some  of  the  scholars  and  professors  in  Columbus  and  other 
parts  of  the  State,  decided  upon  extending  an  invitation  throughout 
the  State,  and  calling  a meeting  for  the  12th  of  March,  at  Colum- 
bus. In  accordance  with  circulars  sent  out,  the  meeting  was  con- 
vened on  that  day,  in  the  Library  Room  of  the  State  Capital.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Rickly,  and  the  Honorable 
Allen  G.  Thurman  was  made  president,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  sec- 
retary. This  convention,  as  it  was  called,  numbering  some  sixty 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  representing  the  various 
departments  of  scholarship,  continued  two  days,  and  resulted  in  per- 
fecting an  organization  to  be  known  as  “The  Ohio  State  Archaeolo- 
gical and  Historical  Society.”  The  articles  of  incorporation  suc- 
cinctly set  forth  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Society,  as  follows: 


“The  undersigned  citizens  of  Ohio,  having  associated  themselves 
together,  and  desiring  to  form  a corporation  not  for  profit,  under  the 
laws  of  said  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  subscribe  and  acknowledge  the 
following  articles  of  incorporation: 
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“1.  The  name  of  such  corporation  shall  be  ‘The  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.’ 

“2.  Said  corporation  shall  be  located  and  its  principal  business 
transacted  at  the  City  of  Columbus,  County  of  Franklin,  and  State  of 
Ohio. 

“3.  Said  Society  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  Archaeology  and  History,  especially  of  Ohio,  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a library  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  properly  pertaining  thereto;  a museum  of  prehistoric 
relics  and  natural  or  other  curiosities  or  specimens  of  art  or  nature, 
promotive  of  the  objects  of  the  Association — said  library  and  museum 
to  be  open  to  the  public  on  reasonable  terms — and  by  course  of  lec- 
tures and  publication  of  books,  papers  and  documents  touching  the 
subjects  so  specified,  with  power  to  receive  and  hold  gifts  and  devises 
of  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  Society,  and  gen- 
erally to  exercise  all  the  powers  legally  and  properly  pertaining 
thereto. 

“4.  Said  Society  has  no  capital  stock.” 

Honorable  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  made  President;  General  R. 
Brinkerhoff,  Vice  President;  Henry  T.  Chittenden,  Treasurer,  and 
A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary.  By  a subsequent  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution, a board  of  trustees  was  established,  numbering  twenty-one, 
to  serve  for  three  years.  Five  to  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  two  to  be  appointed 
each  year,  to  serve  for  three  years,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  officers  now  serving  as  for  the  year  beginning  February 
15th,  1894,  and  ending  February  15th,  1895,  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  are  as  follows: 

Officers. 

February  15th,  1894,  to  February  15th,  1895. 


PRESIDENT. 

Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff. Mansfield. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Moore Columbus. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Elroy  M.  Avery Cleveland. 

TREASURER. 

S.  S.  Rickly Columbus. 

ASSISTANT  TREASURER. 

Edwin  F.  Wood Columbus. 

SECRETARY. 

E.  O.  Randall Columbus. 

CURATOR. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead Columbus. 
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ELECTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


Term  expires  in  1895. 


Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff Mansfield. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Follet. Marietta. 

Hon.  D.  J.  Ryan Columbus. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson Dayton. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hills Delaware. 


Term  expires  in  1896. 

Hon.  John  Sherman Mansfield. 

Gen.  E.  C.  Dawes Cincinnati. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Townshend  . . .Columbus. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Wright Oberlin. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Moore Columbus. 


Hon.  Calvin  S.  Brice 
Hon.  Elroy  M.  Avery 
Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bareis 
Mr.  S.  S.  Rickly 


Term  expires  in  fSgy. 


Lima. 

Cleveland. 

Wilberforce. 

Canal  Winchester. 
Columbus. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Gilmore,  Columbus. .1895  Mr.  A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus. . .1896 
Mr.  Israel  Williams,  Hamilton  . .1895  Hon.  Chas.  P.  Griffin,  Toledo. . .1897 

Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  Columbus. . .1896  Hon.  A.  Robeson,  Greenville  . . .1897 

No  better  prospectus  or  statement  of  the  importance  of  the 
Society  could  be  given  here,  than  to  quote  the  most  excellent  address 
of  President  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  held 
on  the  evening  of  February  20th,  1894,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

“For  a number  of  years  past,  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  has  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbus  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  its  custom  has  been  to  close 
the  exercise  of  the  day  with  an  interchange  of  views  upon  topics 
pertaining  to  its  work,  and  in  accordance  with  this  custom  we  are 
now  assembled. 

“The  Society  had  its  origin  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  Association  in  1875,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  studying  the  handiwork  of  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited this  continent  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  especi- 
ally of  that  ancient  people  known  as  the  Mound-builders.  Of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  Ohio  is  the  richest  in  such  remains.  The 
Mound-builders  evidently  knew  a good  country  as  well  as  we  do, 
therefore,  they  made  the  seat  of  their  empire  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  our  State.  The  Mound-builders,  unlike  the  Red  Indi- 
ans found  by  Columbus,  were  an  organized  people  with  a well  regu- 
lated government,  and  therefore  they  have  left  behind  them  enduring 
monuments  in  the  form  of  mounds  and  fortifications.  Probably, 
10,000  of  these  mounds  have  been  located,  and  some  of  their  fortifi- 
cations are  miles  in  extent.  Unfortunately,  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  these  monuments,  until  they  were  largely  obliterated  by  the 
plow  and  spade  of  our  white  civilization.  For  ten  years,  the  Archae- 
ological Association  held  its  annual  meetings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  greatest  of  these  prehistoric  remains,  and  gave  them  personal 
inspection,  and  in  the  meantime  all  attainable  evidence  in  regard  to 
them. 
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“In  1876,  aided  by  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Association  made  an  exhibit  of  Ohio  Archaeology  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  which,  next  to  that  of  the 
Smithsonian,  was  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  Department  of  American 
Archaeology.  Even  then,  it  was  noticeable  that  a large  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  collection  was  from  Ohio,  and  since  then  the  Smithson- 
ian and  Peabody  museums  have  devoted  more  time  and  money  to 
Ohio  antiquities,  probably,  than  to  all  the  other  States  combined. 
Massachusetts  people  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  lands 
upon  which  one  of  our  most  noted  antiquities  is  located,  the  Serpent 
Mound  of  Adams  County,  and  have  made  it  an  appendage  of  the 
Peabody  Museum.  This,  however,  they  did  not  do  througli  any 
mercenary  motives,  but  through  fear  that  by  the  neglect  of  Ohio, 
this  wonderful  work  would  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  I understand 
they  are  willing-  at  any  .time  to  transfer  it  to  our  Association  upon  a 
sufficient  g-uarantee  that  it  will  be  preserved  in  perpetuity,  and  pro- 
perly cared  for.  The  price  paid  for  the  Serpent  Mound,  including 
about  seventy  acres  of  ground,  was  about  $3,000,  and  over  $4,000  has 
since  been  expended  in  restoring  it  to  its  original  condition,  beauti- 
fying the  grounds  surrounding  it,  and  making  it  not  only  a place  of 
great  historical  interest,  but  also  of  popular  resort.  This  outside 
appreciation  was  again  manifested  at  the  Anthropological  Building, 
in  the  Chicago  Exposition,  in  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  it  came 
from  Ohio,  and  was  owned  by  non-residents. 

“The  truth  is,  we  are  the  spoil  of  all  nations,  and  there  are 
larger  collections  of  Ohio  Archaeology  in  Paris,  London,  or  Berlin, 
than  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  Society  has  done  something  in  the 
way  of  preserving  these  treasures  for  our  State,  and  have  done  what 
we  could  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  subject,  but  thus  far  we 
have  not  received  that  assistance  from  the  General  Assembly,  or  the 
people  at  large,  as  would  enable  us  to  stay  the  out-going  tide.  Still, 
with  all  our  limitations,  the  exhibit  of  Ohio  Archaeology,  and  pioneer 
and  geologic  history,  made  by  this  Society  at  Chicago,  was  un- 
equalled by  any  other  State,  and  this  fact  will  be  fully  indicated  in 
our  annual  report  soon  to  be  published.  This  exhibit,  together  with 
the  group  of  statuary  in  front  of  the  Ohio  Building,  which  was  a 
suggestion  of  this  Association,  gave  to  Ohio  a prominence  among 
foreign  representatives  greater  than  alhother  Ohio  exhibits  combined. 
In  1885,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  history  of  Ohio  was 
rapidly  passing  away,  the  Archaeological  Society  was  reorganized 
and  enlarged  so  as  to  preserve  historic  as  well  as  prehistoric  annals, 
and  is  now  known  and  incorporated  as  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  For  a century  past,  no  State  in  the  Union  has 
had  a larger  influence  than  Ohio  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  Our 
statesmen  and  soldiers  have  been  peerless,  and  in  every  department 
of  human  endeavor,  we  have  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
State,  and  it  is  a shame  and  disgrace  to  us  that  we  have  done  so 
little  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  the  past.  The  saying  of  Burke, 
the  greatest  of  English  orators,  ‘that  he  only  deserved  to  be  remem- 
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bered  by  posterity  who  treasures  up  the  history  of  his  ancestors,’ 
has  not  received  from  this  generation  the  attention  it  should. 

“ ‘Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,’  said  the  Great  Teacher, 
‘but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.’  So  a 
nation  cannot  live  upon  material  resources  alone.  If  character  is 
lacking,  all  else  is  as  sounding  brass  or  a tinkling  cymbal. 

“By  character,  I mean,  that  love  of  justice;,  and  truth,  and 
righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  average  citizens  as  to  create 
institutions  that  men  are  willing  to  die  for  rather  than  to  lose.  In 
short,  it  is  the  ideals  of  a nation  that  make  it  great,  and  ideals  are 
not  potential  until  they  are  embodied  in  human  lives. 

“We  are  hero  worshippers  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  that  nation 
is  the  noblest  whose  heroes  are  the  noblest. 

“In  this  respect,  the  people  of  Ohio  have  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage,  for  no  other  State  in  the  Union  has  had  a 
nobler  line  of  public  men,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  their  achieve- 
ments have  been  such  as  to  merit  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

“What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  memories  of  the  past 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  future.  Take  the  line  of  our  governors,  and 
where  is  the  State  that  can  show  an  equal  number  of  superior  men, 
and  yet  a creditable  biography  of  even  one  of  them  has  not  been 
written,  and  some  of  the  best  are  practically  unknown  to  the  present 
generation.  Who  of  this  generation  ever  heard  of  Jeremiah  Morrow, 
or  had  any  chance  to  know  anything  about  him  until  William  Henry 
Smith  sketched  his  career  at  our  Centennial  celebration  at  Marietta, 
in  1888,  and  yet,  in  our  American  annals,  I do  not  know  of  a nobler 
character;  and  in  Ohio  history  he  ought  to  be  what  Cincinnatus  was 
to  Rome.  For  forty  years  he  held  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift 
of  the  State,  and  yet  he  never  asked  for  an  office  and  never  asked  a 
man  to  vote  for  him.  If  Governor  Morrow  had  lived  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  he  did  in  Ohio,  his  statue  would  be  in  the  Capitol  and  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  his  name  would  be  a household  word 
with  every  school-boy. 

“That  quality  which  the  French  have  called  esprit  de  corps , and 
for  which  we  have  no  equivalent  name,  except  in  a modified  form  in 
the  word  patriotism,  does  not  seem  to  manifest  itself  in  Ohio  as  it 
ought. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  a regiment  is  the  outgrowth  of  glorious 
achievement  in  battle,  and  creates  a spirit  in  every  soldier  in  it  that 
makes  him  prefer  death  rather  than  to  do  anything  to  dishonor  its 
past  record.  It  makes  cowards  heroes,  and  weak  men  strong.  So 
in  a State,  glorious  achievement  ought  to  enlarge  patriotism,  and 
will  do  so  unless  the  spirit  of  its  people  is  weakened  by  luxury, 
or  debauched  by  demagogues.  Is  it  possible  that  prosperity  has 
stifled  patriotism,  and  that  in  the  immensity  of  its  resources  it  has 
become  like  Rome  in  its  decadence  when  it  defied  its  stomach  and 
discarded  its  brains?  It  looks  that  way  somewhat,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  little  has  been  done  to  commemorate  its  achievements  in  the 
past,  and  this  suspicion  is  deepened  when  we  look  to  other  States. 
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Take,  for  example,  Wisconsin  ; one  of  the  youngest  of  the  children 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  yet  it  has  done  more  to  preserve  Ohio 
history  than  Ohio  itself,  and  its  Museum  and  Library  of  Archaeology 
and  History  at  Madison  is  an  honor  to  the  nation. 

“Men  and  brethren,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
glory  of  a State  is  not  in  bigness  or  the  glamour  of  wealth,  but  in 
intellect  and  virtue,  as  represented  by  the  achievements  of  its  men 
and  women  ? 

“What  constitutes  a State? 

Not  high-rais’d  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starr’d  and  spangled  courts 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfumes  to  pride. 

No,  men,  high-minded  mgn, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dumb  brutes  endowed. 

Of  forest,  brake  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  or  brambles  rude  ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain, 

These  constitute  a State. 

“At  any  rate  that  is  the  conviction  of  The  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  to-night.” 

That  our  readers  may  know  something  of  the  personel  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  we  quote  from  a biographical  sketch,  printed 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  1893,  the  following  brief 
statement  concerning  the  President: 

“General  R.  Brinkerhoff  was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  February  15th,  1893,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  and  then,  at  the 
annual  meeting,  February  20th,  1894,  was  re-elected  for  the  regular 
term. 

“General  Brinkerhoff  has  been  officially  connected  with  the 
Society  in  all  its  stages  of  development  from  its  organization  in 
1875,  as  the  State  Archaeological  Association  of  Ohio,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  first  president.  He  was  also  its  originator,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  the  well-known  writer  upon  Archae- 
ological subjects,  then  a pastor  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  issued  a call  for 
a meeting  of  Archaeologists  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  1875. 

“General  Brinkerhoff  is  so  well  known,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  him  have  been  so  often  printed,  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessary,  at  this  time,  to  print  any  extended  notice  of  his  career. 
He  was  born  June  28th,  1828,  in  the  town  of  Owasco,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  and  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest  Knickerbocker 
families  of  that  State.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  locality,  and  at  the  neighboring  academy,  in  the  City  of  Auburn, 
and  subsequently  at  the  then  famous  school  at  Homer,  New  York. 
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At  Auburn,  among-  his  fellow  students,  were  Roscoe  Conkling-  and 
Frederick  H.  Seward. 

“He  commenced  his  career  as  a school  teacher,  and  at  nineteen 
was  a private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  at  the 
Hermitag-e  in  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1850, 
he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Balston  Spa,  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently completed  his  leg-al  education  in  the  law  office  of  his  kins- 
man, the  Honprable  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  in  active  practice  as  a lawyer  until  the  Civil  War,  1861. 

“He  entered  the  army,  in  1861,  as  First  Lieutenant  and  Quarter- 
master of  the  64th  O.  V.  I.,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  the  General 
Staff  as  Captain  and  A.  Q.  M.,  and  during-  the  five  years  that  fol- 
lowed, occupied  various  important  positions,  both  in  the  Western 
and  Eastern  armies  and  in  Washing-ton  City,  and  was  mustered  out 
October  1st,  1866,  as  full  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brig-adier-General. 

“He  then  returned  to  his  profession,  but  in  1873,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Mansfield  Savings  Bank,  he  became  its  cashier, 
and  has  remained  with  it  ever  since,  and  is  now  its  vice-president. 

“General  Brinkerhoff  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  although  never  as  an  office-seeker  or  an  office-holder,  claim- 
ing that  he  could  not  afford  to  hold  any  civil  office  that  took  him 
away  from  his  business  occupations. 

“As  a writer  and  speaker,  General  Brinkerhoff  has  been  promi- 
nent in  all  the  great  contests  of  his  time,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
tariff  reform,  he  was  associated  with  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  David  A. 
Wells,  and  other  famous  lecturers  upon  that  subject,  and  spoke  in 
nearly  all  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union. 

“During  the  past  sixteen  years,  however,  his  time,  outside  of 
his  business  as  a banker,  has  been  given  mainly  to  philanthropic 
work,  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  on  which  he  is 
now  serving  his  sixth  term,  and  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

“In  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  benevolent  and  penal  institu- 
tions there  is,  probably,  no  man  in  America  better  known  or  more 
highly  regarded  than  General  Brinkerhoff,  and  his  reputation  is  not 
only  national,  but  international.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  after  the  death 
of  General  Hayes  he  became  the  President  of  the  National  Prison 
Congress,  and  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  at  St.  Paul,  he  was  unan- 
imously recommended  for  appointment  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  the  International  Prison  Congress, 
which  meets  in  Paris,  June,  1895. 

“In  short,  for  over  forty  years  General  Brinkerhoff  has  been  upon 
the  skirmish  line  of  progress,  in  close  association  with  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  his  time,  and  in  all  forward  movements  he  has  been  an 
active  participant  and  an  efficient  worker. 

“His  faith  has  always  been  that  every  citizen  owes  to  society  such 
service  as  will  help  to  make  conditions  better  for  humanity,  and  be- 
lieving also,  he  has  expressed  it  somewhere,  ‘that  the  only  way  to 
get  good  is  to  do  good.’ 
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“General  Brinkerhoff  is  still  in  the  full  maturit}’  of  his  powers, 
mentally  and  physically,  and  we  may  hope  for  many  years  more  of 
useful  activity  in  the  fields  of  effort  in  which  he  is  interested  and 
prominent.” 

Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  served  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  from  the  beginning-  of  its  organization  in  March 
1885,  until  within  a few  weeks,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  is  due  the  credit  of  organizing  the  Society,  in  promoting 
its  growth  and  progress,  and  bringing  it  to  its  present  influence  and 
prominence.  Mr.  Graham  had  many  qualifications  that  especially 
fitted  him  for  his  position,  not  only  in  a love  for  knowledge,  a tact 
in  dealing  with  men,  but  unbounded  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  this 
work.  He  has  at  various  times  visited  nearly  every  town  of  any 
prominence  in  the  State,  presenting  the  claims  and  objects  of  the 
Society,  soliciting  members  and  obtaining  documents  and  informa- 
tion for  the  Archives  and  publications  of  the  Society,  and  has  added 
much  to  the  Society’s  history.  When  many  others,  have  flagged  in 
their  interest  and  relinquished  their  work,  Mr.  Graham  would  put 
forth  fresh  efforts  and  with  undaunted  courage  and  tenacity  push  on 
the  work.  In  December,  1893,  after  the  arduous  labor  and  worry 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Society 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  the  decline  of  his  health,  which  had 
been  failing  for  a year  or  two,  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  active 
duties  of  the  office,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  seek  at  least 
a temporary  home  in  what  it  was  hoped  would  be  a more  beneficial 
climate.  He  is  now  residing  with  his  family  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  A few  weeks  ago  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Trustees,  who  regretful  at  the  circumstances 
causing  the  action,  accepted  the  same,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  one  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  Gov.  McKinley, 
and  who  had  been  Acting  and  Associate  Secretary  since  Mr.  Gra- 
ham’s departure,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham’s resignation. 

The  trustees  of  the  Society  have  recently  inaugurated  a series  of 
monthly  public  meetings,  at  which  papers  were  to  be  read  and 
addresses  made  upon  subjects  pertinent  to  the  objects  by  prominent 
members  and  outsiders.  On  October  1st,  the  first  meeting  was  held 
and  was  addressed  b}7  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  who  spoke  to  a 
crowded  audience  of  interested  listeners,  upon  the  subject  of  “Mound- 
builders”  of  Ohio.  In  November,  Prof.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  delivered  a very  interesting  and  carefullv  pre- 
pared lecture  upon  the  “Underground  Railway,”  the  route  and  sta- 
tions, through  which  the  fugitive  slaves  were  passed  from  the  South 
to  Canada.  Prof.  Siebert  has  been  devoting  his  attention  to  this 
subject  for  some  two  years,  and  has  visited  various  parts  of  the 
State  gathering  valuable  information  upon  this  interesting  subject. 
He  has  in  preparation  a volume  upon  this  subject,  which  in  due  time 
will  appear  from  the  press,  and  no  doubt  will  be  a veiy  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  historical  lore  of  the  State. 
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collection  belonging-  to  the  State  Archaeological  Society  has 


recently  been  removed  from  the  State  House  to  the  new  fire- 
proof museum  of  the  State  University.  For  many  years  the  collec- 
tion has  remained  in  the  State  House.  It  was  sent  to  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  it  also  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  From  year  to  year  donations  and 
exchanges  have  increased  it,  and  to-day  it  stands  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most Archaeological  exhibits  in  the  entire  State.  It  has  been  cata- 
logued and  rearranged,  and  now  presents  a more  attractive  appear- 
ance than  it  did  in  the  dingy  corners  of  the  State  House.  It  consists 
of  7,560  specimens,  and  fills  eight  large  combination  table-wall  cases. 

The  collection  is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  several  well- 
known  collectors.  Mr.  Harness  Renick,  of  Circleville,  was  interested 
in  Archaeology  for  twenty  years,  and  shortly  after  the  Ohio  Expo- 
sition he  presented  the  Society  with  his  cabinet.  As  his  collection 
was  very  large,  the  bulk  of  the  Society’s  exhibit  comes  from  Pick- 
away and  Ross  Counties.  Considering  the  superior  workmanship 
exhibited  in  the  Scioto  Valley  relics,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Mr.  Renick’s  collection  is  considerably  above  the  average  in  fine 
slate  ornaments  and  ceremonials. 

While  the  exhibit  is  largely  Archaeological,  there  are  a great 
many  papers  and  relics  of  historical  value.  Chief  among  these  are 
some  iron  and  steel  tomahawks,  copper  kettles,  silver  ear-rings  and 
brooches  from  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  village  sites  of  the  State. 
There  is  a valuable  wooden  dipper,  a powder  horn,  and  a bread  sack 
presented  by  one  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Shawnees  to  settlers  in  the 
Pickaway  Plains. 

The  exhibit  from  Flint  Ridge  covers  all  the  known  forms  of 
implements  from  raw  material  down  to  the  finished  arrow-head  or 
drill.  Many  of  the  Flint  Ridge  specimens  are  of  exceedingly  bright 
color,  and  some  of  them  are  very  large. 

There  are  several  thousand  arrow  and  spear-heads  in  the  exhibit 
arranged  mostly  according  to  form.  These  are  of  various  sizes  up  to 


smooth  tops,  so  highly  prized  by  the  collectors.  The  collection  is  de- 
ficient in  perforating  and  drilling  implements,  but  on  the  other  hand 
excels  in  the  serrated  and  rotary  spear-heads  and  knives.  It 
contains  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  celts,  axes  and  pestles. 
The  axes  are  nearly  all  of  the  type  having  a groove  extending  three- 
quarters  of  the  wav  around.  In  the  lower  Scioto  Valley  it  seems 


eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  Many  of  them  have  the  round, 
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that  but  few  of  the  flat  axes  are  found;  those  slightly  hollowed  on 
the  back  are  more  common.  In  such  parts  of  the  collection  as 
come  from  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  State,  the  flat 
backed  axe  is  very  rare. 

The  celts  are  of  rather  common  forms,  though  some  of  them  are 
highly  polished.  There  are  a few  of  them  flat  on  one  side  and  oval 
on  the  other,  having  that  slightly  curved  or  bevelled  edge  so  rarely 
seen  in  collections.  As  a rule,  they  are  large  and  thick.  Many 
of  them  weigh  two  or  three  pounds,  and  are  from  four  by  seven 
to  three  by  eight  inches.  There  are  a number  of  small  celts,  but 
they  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  large  ones. 

Quite  a number  of  the  long  roller-like  pestles  are  in  the  collec- 
tion, also  some  very  fine  bell-shaped  ones.  Others  have  a ring  or  pro- 
jecting edge  at  the  top,  are  gracefully  narrowed  towards  the  center, 
and  made  broad  and  flat  at  the  grinding  base.  The  hammers  are  both 
single  and  double  grooved,  and  for  the  most  part  are  of  sandstone 
and  granite.  I think  that  the  lower  Scioto  furnishes  more  sandstone 
axes,  celts,  pestles  and  hammers  then  any  other  section  of  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

The  pitted  hammer-stones  and  large  sandstone  slabs  having  cup- 
shaped depressions  on  either  side,  are  quite  numerous  in  the  collection. 
As  Mr.  Fowke  well  says,  these  singular  pitted  stones  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  One  of  the  specimens  has  twenty-two 
depressions  on  its  two  sides. 

Very  few  institutions  in  this  country  possess  a complete  set  of 
casts  of  Squire  and  Davis’  famous  effigy  pipes.  The  Historical 
Society  has  the  entire  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  colored  to  repre- 
sent the  originals  and  serve  the  student  well.  There  are  also  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  the  more  famous  small  objects  of  the  Mexican 
Museum,  and  also  Peruvian  and  Central  American  pottery. 

There  are  something  over  a hundred  and  forty  ornaments,  cere- 
monials and  pendants,  and  about  twenty  pipes,  discoidals  and  hema- 
tites. One  of  these  pipes  is  ten  inches  in  length,  and  shaped  like  the 
long,  slender  ones  found  in  the  south.  It  is  made  of  steatite,  and 
closely  represents  the  Iroquois,  rather  than  an  Ohio  type.  The  orna- 
ments are  largely  of  slate  and  shale,  although  one  or  two  are  granite. 
All  the  forms,  common  and  rare,  are  represented.  The  flat  tablet- 
like ornament  with  two  perforations  predominates.  There  are  twenty 
or  thirty  ornaments  having  one  perforation  at  the  upper  edge.  There 
are  two  or  three  stones  exhibiting  rude  pictographs,  and  one  with 
hieroglyphs,  which  is  doubtless  a fraud. 

By  means  of  exchanges  the  Society  has  become  possessed  of  a 
number  of  Eskimo  bone  implements  and  carvings,  and  also  a small 
but  valuable  collection  of  California  mortars,  pottery  and  other 
Pacific  coast  specimens.  It  contains  several  dozen  specimens  of 
Missouri  potterv,  and  also  an  exhibit  of  southern  quartz  and  argillite 
implements.  The  tops  of  the  cases  are  covered  with  Zuni  and  Moqui 
potterv.  war  clubs,  etc.  There  is  a large  crayon  portrait  of  Sitting 
Bull,  which  was  taken  two  or  three  months  before  the  Messiah  craze 
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originated,  This  is  the  only  crayon  made  from  life  during  the  latter 
years  of  Sitting  Bull’s  career,  and  is  considered  very  valuable. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  material  comes  from  one  locality,  its  careful 
study  will  give  one  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  tribes  of  the  region. 
As  there  are  other  large  collections  in  the  same  museum  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  the  opportunities  for  study  and  comparison 
are  excellent.  To  briefly  sum  up  the  general  results  of  an  inspection 
of  the  Historical  Society’s  collection,  one  would  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  : That  Flint  Ridge  stone  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 

arrow-heads  and  spears,  knives,  etc.,  but  that  some  local  materials 
were  employed.  That  sandstone  was  used  more  than  granite,  slate 
or  other  stones.  That  long  pestles  are  more  numerous  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  That  the  celts  are  nearly  of  one  type,  rather 
large  and  thick.  That  axes  are  mostly  “flat  backed.”  That  pottery 
is  thick,  generally  plain  and  of  poor  clays.  That  fine  work  in  orna- 
mental, ceremonial  and  emblematic  stones,  pipes,  etc.,  is  more  common 
than  in  other  sections.  That  foreign  materials  found  on  the  village 
sites  indicate  considerable  aboriginal  trade  and  exchange. 

The  conclusions  might  be  carried  further,  but  this  would  trespass 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  mounds  of  the  region,  and  it  is  here 
desired  to  consider  only  the  surface  material.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
whether  a student  confined  his  conclusions  to  the  results  of  village 
site  and  surface  searching  or  to  the  excavation  of  mounds,  his  con- 
clusions would  be  the  same,  that  the  people  who  inhabited  the  one 
built  the  other. 


‘V\7rHIIvE  somewhat  out  of  place,  the  following  words  will  not  lose 
^ ^ their  force  by  being  inserted  here. 

The  Archeologist  is  conducted  in  behalf  of  science  rather 
than  for  pecuniary  gain.  As  a magazine  devoted  to  students,  anthro- 
pologists and  collectors,  its  field  is  naturally  limited.  It  cannot 
cater  to  the  masses,  but  to  the  few.  The  management  is  conscious 
of  having  given  a very  valuable  series  of  articles  to  its  readers  dur- 
ing ’94,  and  it  promises  an  even  more  flattering  list  for  ’95.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  all  interested  persons  aid  us  in  our  work. 
Ho  such  journal  as  The  Archeologist  has  ever  been  established  in 
America,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  support  is  a foregoing  conclusion. 
For  many  years  collectors  and  students  have  desired  such  a publica- 
tion. Now  that  it  is  assured,  that  responsible  persons  are  back  of  it, 
every  man  of  means  should  not  only  subscribe  but  also  take  a share 
of  stock.  The  investment  is  sure,  purchasers  cannot  loose.  We 
only  need  a few  more  $25  subscriptions  to  pay  for  a March  edition  of 
6,000  copies.  This  “Boom  Number”  will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
through  its  advertisements.  Will  you  not  aid  us? 
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EDITORIAL. 

A few  more  words  regarding 
the  new  management  of  The 
Archeologist  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  form  of  the  magazine  con- 
tinues the  same.  More  matter  is 
printed  for  scientists  and  collect- 
ors than  formerly.  There  is  also 
more  advertising  space.  There 
is  a Manager’s  Corner  established, 
and  all  subscribers  and  advertis- 
ers are  referred  to  it,  and  requested 
to  read  it  carefully.  It  deals  with 
the  purely  business  side  of  the 
magazine,  and  from  time  to  time 
will  give  notice  of  arrears  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  The 
Archaeologist  at  heart. 


The  season  of  1895  promises  to 
be  one  of  great  activity  in  Archae- 
ologic  circles.  Several  muse- 
ums have  signified  their  intention 
of  conducting  field  work  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  The 
Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chi- 
cago has  already  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition through  Central  Amer- 
ica. Prof.  Holmes  accompanies 
this  as  Chief  Archaeologist.  The 
expedition  is  vastly  different  from 
that  one  conducted  by  Major  Pang- 
born.  It  is  fitted  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Armour.  It  is  very 
encouraging  to  have  multi-mil- 
lionaires interested  in  Archaeol- 
ogy. We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
good  work  shall  continue.  There 
are  many  men  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  who  could  afford  to 
send  expeditions  to  a dozen  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the 
ruins  of  the  Colorado  River  coun- 
try should  be  explored.  Ranch- 
men, relic  collectors  and  dealers 
are  rapidly  destroying  the  cliff 
houses,  pueblo  buildings,  bowlder 
ruins  and  cemeteries.  If  these 
important  remains  are  to  be  pre- 
served, action  must  be  taken  at 
once. 


Dr.  Snyder,  of  Virginia,  Cass 
county,  Illinois,  has  done  much 
to  aid  the  science  of  Archaeology. 
His  latest  work  has  been  in 
Brown  County,  where  he  thor- 
oughly explored  a large  mound, 
and  in  it  discovered  several  hun- 
dred skeletons,  many  valuable 
relics,  etc.  We  have  telegraphed 
the  Doctor,  who  has  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  our  columns* 
and  will  present  our  readers  with 
a description  of  his  discoveries  in 
the  February  number. 
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NOTICE. 

All  subscribers  to  the  Arche- 
ologist are  requested  to  notice 
the  change  in  the  location  of  the 
magazine,  and  address  all  com- 
munications to  Thk  Archeolo- 
gist Publishing  Company,  Box 
502,  Columbus,  O. 

Although  as  much  care  as  is 
possible  has  been  taken,  some 
mistakes  are  bound  to  occur.  All 
those  who  do  not  receive  their 
magazines  on  time,  or  find  them 
mis-directed,  will  confer  a favor 
if  they  will  drop  a line  with  ad- 
dress plainly  and  fully  written. 

Many  of  the  subscribers  are  in 
arrears  as  to  their  subscriptions 
and  they  would  assist  us  very 
much  by  attending  to  this  matter 
promptly.  The  money  is  badly 
needed,  for  the  Journal  is  to  be 
greatly  improved  in  appearance 
and  in  other  particulars  during 
the  coming  year.  Subscribers  are 
promised  a prompt  issue  of  a 
magazine  in  many  ways  superior 
to  that  of  last  year. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


“Certain  Sand  Mounds  of  the  St.  John’s 

River,  Florida  ” Clarence  B.  Moore, 

Phila.,  Pa.  Part  II. 

This  work  has  been  practically  covered 
in  the  various  reviews  which  have  appeared 
in  The  Archeologist  from  time  to  time. 
The  second  volume  presents  better  illus- 
tration than  those  which  precede  it;  espec- 
ially is  this  true  of  the  full-page  plates  re- 
produced from  photographs.  The  illustra- 
tions of  pottery,  of  flint  and  stone  imple- 
ments, are  the  most  complete  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  a work  upon  the  Florida  abor- 
igines, and  simply  corroborates  former  state- 
ments that  Mr.  Moore’s  work  is  the  most 
important  and  scientific  of  that  conducted 
along  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to 
his  conclusions,  as  we  have  treated  of  them 
in  the  past.  His  present  volume  simply 
bears  out  the  testimony  previously  sub- 
mitted. Mr.  Moore  certainly  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  service  which  he  has  rendered 
science. 


In  the  June,  1894,  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  the  Polynesian  Society  (quarterly)  F. 
Arthur  Jackson  discusses  the  origin  of  the 
fire  ceremony,  as  set  forth  by  Figi  tradi- 
tions. 

The  legend  says  that  once  many  people 
were  gathered  together  in  a bure , or  sleep- 
ing house,  where  there  was  a story-teller. 
The  latter  called  upon  each  to  name  his 
nambu , or  gift,  to  the  story-teller.  Among 
others,  Tui  N’Kualita  promised  an  eel. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  search  for  It,  and 
digging  in  its  hole  exhumed  a human  being 
On  coming-  to  the  light  this  man  said  : “O, 
Tui  N’Kualita,  my  chief,  spare  my  life, 
and  I will  be  your  god  of  war.  My 
name  is  Tui  Namoliwai.”  “No,”  replied 
Tui  N’Kualita,  '‘you  must  be  my  nambu 
to  the  story-teller  at  the  great  bure  at 
Nakauema.’’  The  other  offered  many 
things  for  his  freedom,  which  were  all  at 
first  rejected,  till  he  promised  to  take  his 
discoverer  into  a fiery  furnace  for  four  days 
without  hurting  him.  Tui  N’Kualita  assem- 
bled his  people,  and  before  them  all  the 
two  went  into  the  oven.  The  stones  felt 
cool,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  red 
hot.  Then  N’Kualita  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  remain  there  for  four  days,  but 
that  they  should  return,  and  he  would  let 
his  prisoner  go  if  he  would  confer  on  his 
people  this  power  of  resisting  heat.  Then 
Tui  Namoliwai  promised,  and  said  : “ Your 
descendants  shall  go  all  over  Figi  and  Toga, 
and  our  promises  shall  be  ever  with  them, 
and  they  shall  tread  on  fire  and  go  into  the 
ovens.” 

That  is  the  origin  of  the  power  said  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Matagali,  a tribe  living  on 
the  Island  of  Bega. 
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Besides  other  valuable  articles  in  this 
number  there  is  a handsome  full-page  en- 
graving of  some  ancient  Samoan  combs. 


The  Monist  of  April,  1894,  (quarterly)  pos- 
sesses a strong  array  of  articles.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  to  our  readers  is  “The 
Exemption  of  Woman  from  Labor,”  by 
Lester  F.  Ward.  The  author  takes  the 
modern  doctrine  that  all  women  should  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  bread  winning, 
and  refutes  it  from  the  large  amount  of 
statistics  at  his  command.  He  also  con- 
siders the  condition  of  females  among  the 
higher  animals  and  lower  races  of  men. 
The  essence  of  the  paper  is  summed  up  in 
the  last  sentence.  “Agreeable  productive 
labor  is  the  highest  and  only  true  source 
of  happiness  and  worth,  whether  for  man 
or  woman.” 


The  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
Natural  History  for  July,  1894,  devotes  most 
of  its  space  to  Geology.  The  third  number 
of  Natural  History  Notes  from  North  Caro- 
lina, by  A.  G.  Wetherby,  occurs,  together 
with  Part  II  of  Granites  of  Cecil  County, 
Md.,  by  G.  Perry  Grimsley.  The  October 
number  is  largely  Zoological.  An  interest- 
ing paper  by  Charles  Dury  in  the  October 
issue,  treats  of  the  Chimpanzees  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Zoological  Gardens. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  has 
as  a frontispiece  the  portrait  of  the  Presi- 
dent, General  Roeliff  Brinkerhoff.  He  was 
elected  in  February  of  1893  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  General  R. 
B.  Hayes. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  denote 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and 
show  the  important  place  it  is  holding  in 
the  development  of  Ohio  history.  The 
report  contains  an  autobiography  of  Mr.  A. 
A.  Graham,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  identified  with  the  Society  to  a great 
extent. 


A quaint  and  interesting  collection  of 
maps  lies  upon  our  table  at  this  time.  They 
are  small  reproductions  from  much  larger 
maps  made  by  Charles  Whittlesey,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sullivant,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  The  maps  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, as  are  all  such  works  that  come 
from  people  who  have  been  able  to  make 
the  notes  with  reliable  data  to  guide  them. 
Many  of  these  maps  figure  prominently  in 
the  famous  volume,  “Ancient  Monuments  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  ’ ’ The  execution  of  the 
maps  is  of  a high  grade,  and  the  reproduc- 
tion is  good.  The  series  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  sheets  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments in  Ohio. 

4 »' 

Not  long  since  a friend  was  looking  over 
my  collection,  and  picking  up  one  of  the 
celts,  he  said:  “There,  that  is  just  such  a 

stone  as  I saw  the  Indians  using  dressing 
their  bear  skins  with,  when  I was  going  to 
California.”  He  then  went  on  and  de- 
scribed the  manner  of  using  it,  saying, 
“That  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
fever  there,  when  we  used  to  cross  the 
plains  with  ox  teams,  taking  all  summer  to 
accomplish  a journey,  that  can  now  be  done 
in  less  than  a week.  We  used,  frequently, 
to  fall  in  with  the  wild  Indians,  and  some- 
times were  obliged  to  camp  near  them  on 
account  of  water.” 

“To  tan  their  skins,”  he  said,  “they 
would  select  a spot  of  ground  that  was  very 
hard,  and  clean  it  off  perfectly  smooth. 
Then  they  would  stretch  out  the  wet  hide, 
hair  side  up,  fastening  it  tight  with  little 
pegs  drove  into  the  earth  all  around  the 
edge  of  it.  Then,  with  a stone,  like  one  of 
those,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a stick  in  some 
way,  I couldn’t  tell  how,  they  would  get 
right  onto  it,  and  using  it  as  we  would  an 
ax,  would  strike  right  under  their  big  toe, 
taking  off  a bunch  of  hair  and  grain  at  the 
same  time,  poking  it  back  with  their  foot 
out  of  the  way.  After  going  all  over  it  in 
that  way,  they  would  rub  it  with  a stone 
till  it  was  dry  and  soft.” 

C.  M.  Slayton. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  COLLECTORS. 

Several  students  have  requested  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Editor  as  to  how  the  rough  flint 
and  stone  hatchets  and  tomahawks  were 
fastened  to  their  handles.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  11)  will  answer  these  inquiries.  It 
is  reproduced  from  designs  submitted  by 
several  of  the  best  Archaeologists  of  the 
country.  The  fastenings  are  patterned  after 
real  specimens  found  in  the  cliff  houses  of 
the  southwest. 

Collectors  should  feel  entirely  free  to  ask 
the  Editor  any  questions  which  may  suggest 
themselves.  He  assures  them  that  he  will 
correspond  with  other  archaeologists  and 
give  them  the  most  complete  theories  and 
the  latest  information  regarding  the  correct 
answer  of  questions. 


Fig.  11. 

The  Archeologist  conducts  a larger 
correspondence  department  than  its  sub- 
scribers imagine,  and  is  ready  to  answer 
any  and  all  questions. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  12)  presents  types 
of  platform  and  effigy  pipes.  The  readers 
who  followed  Mr.  Berlin’s  excellent  articles 
on  pipes  will  be  able  to  understand  the  cut. 

For  those  who  are  new  subscribers  the 
following  information  may  be  of  service: 


Fig.  13. 
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Fig.  12. 


Pitted  hammer  stones  interest  the  scien- 
tist more  than  the  collector,  but  a few  words 
regarding  them  are  necessary.  The  form 
presented  (Fig.  13)  is  the  most  common 
one.  It  has  the  indentation  at  the  center 
on  each  side.  Other  forms  present  marks 
of  use  upon  the  edges.  The  specimens  are 
not  of  any  special  exchange  value,  but  are 
of  great  interest,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied.  A number  of  articles  which  have 
described  these  specimens  in  detail  have 
appeared  in  the  past,  and  more  are  prom- 
ised in  the  future. 


Figures  14  and  15  show  the  more  com- 
mon types  of  pottery.  While  many  bowls 
and  dishes  come  from  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  mound  region,  bottles  and  jars 
predominate.  Perhaps  the  two  presented 
represent  a higher  type  than  the  aver- 
age specimens  offered  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. But  our  observations  lead  us 
to  remark  that  much  pottery  is  to  be  ob- 
tained of  as  high  a type  as  we  present, 
and  collectors  must  not  be  beguiled  into 
accepting  poorer  grades.  A vast  deal  of 
digging  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  pieces  of  pottery  ha\e  been 
found  by  tens  of  thousands. 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

Flint  tipped  spear-heads  were  found  in  a 
tomb  in  Egypt.  The  record  shows  the  in- 
terment to  have  been  made  1940  B.  C. 
The  flint  implements  are  cbisel-shaped  and 
not  pointed. 

The  Examiner  of  San  Francisco  claims 
to  have  discovered  a cranium  older  than 
the  Calaveras  skull.  Some  lying  reporter 
is  responsible  for  the  new  find. 

More  cave  dwellers  remains  have  been 
found  in  Central  Utah.  The  cave  dwellers 
are  even  more  interesting  than  the  cliff 
dwellers.  We  cannot  imagine  how  man 
could  have  lived  in  small,  dark  under- 
ground chambers,  such  as  are  found  in 
Western  San  Juan  County. 

A mound  75  feet  high  was  “discovered” 
at  Massillon,  Ohio.  Accurate  measure- 
ments reduced  its  height  to  30  feet. 

On  Gross  Isle  near  Detroit  skeletons  and 
valuable  relics  were  found.  There  were 
silver  rings,  coins,  gun  locks,  tomahawks, 
knives,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Seever,  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society,  has  returned  with 
good  results  from  a three  months’  trip  to 
caves  and  village  sites  of  the  Ozarks.  We 
hope  to  have  an  article  descriptive  of  his 
finds  in  the  February  number. 

For  about  the  700th  time  Daniel  Boone’s 
gun  has  been  found.  Poor  Dan!  He 
must  have  taken  fifty  pack  horses  to  carry 
his  arms  whenever  he  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion. This  latest  find  of  Dan’s  real  gun 
comes  from  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A stone  wall  has  been  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  pine  woods  of  Sanilac  County,  Mich. 
It  is  ancient. 

Dr.  Rex,  of  Philadelphia,  found  a stone 
axe  in  the  street  It  had  been  used  as  a 
paving  stone  among  the  other  less  interest- 
ing cobbles.  The  doctor  dug  it  out,  but 
nearly  suffered  arrest  in  the  act.  Truly 
Rex  is  King  of  relic  hunters. 

Probably  the  smallest  greenstone  celt 
yet  discovered,  is  in  Dr.  Snyder’s  collection^ 


at  Virginia,  Illinois.  It  is  made  of  diorite 
and  perfectly  proportioned  and  finished. 
It  measures  one  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
length;  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  cutting 
end,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  other; 
and  is  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
middle.  Its  weight  is  ninety  grains.  It 
was  found  near  the  skeleton  hand  of  a 
small  child,  in  one  of  the  many  burial 
mounds  perched  on  the  peaks  and  ridges  of 
the  Sangamon  River  bluffs,  in  Cass  County, 
Illinois.  This  neat  toy  was  no  doubt  orig- 
inally fastened  in  a wooden  handle,  which 
was  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  tiny  corpse 
when  buried. 


Prof.  Starr’s  Interesting  Trip. 


He  Tells  of  his  Anthropological  Researches 
in  Old  Mexico. 


Frederick  Starr,  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Di- 
rector of  Walker  Museum,  returned  from  a 
three  months’  investigating  tour  through 
Old  Mexico.  The  vicinity  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  Prof.  Starr  found  to  be  a field  rich 
in  anthropological  stores,  and  a field  whose 
resources  will  furnish  information  upon 
which  much  of  the  life  of  the  ancient 
Aztecs  will  be  reconstructed.  In  company 
with  Herman  Wolf,  an  ex-Chicago  street 
urchin,  a trip  was  made  to  San  Juan  de 
Teotihuacan,  an  old  Mexican  ruin  thirty 
miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  Here  they 
found  a native  Mexican  Indian  excavating 
a building  whose  age  Prof.  Starr  estimates 
to  be  at  least  500  years.  Several  years  ago 
Charnay,  an  Anthropologist,  and  later 
Batris,  a lay  Mexican,  excavated  two  com- 
plete dwellings,  one  of  which  was  a verit- 
able palace.  The  third  excavation,  whose 
developments  were  watched  by  Prof.  Starr 
and  his  youthful  protege,  presents  a distinct 
contribution  to  the  science  of  Anthropology 
and  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Montezumas.  The  discovery 
revealed  a five-room  house,  rectangular  in 
form  and  finished  in  plaster  Three  rooms. 
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were  decorated  with  vari-colored  pictures 
and  ornamentations,  which  showed  a re- 
markable state  of  preservation.  The  pic- 
tures portrayed  men  adorned  with  gaudy 
plumes  and  head-dress,  and  the  colors  were 
as  distinct  as  though  recently  imposed. 
Prof.  Starr  made  elaborate  plans  of  the 
building  and  sketches  of  the  pictures  and 
decorations,  which  were  quite  different 
from  those  found  in  the  previous  excava- 
tions. These,  with  other  sketches,  Prof. 
Starr  will  make  the  basis  of  a prehistoric 
history  of  Mexico.  Prof.  Starr  also  visited 
and  secured  anthropological  material  from 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  Also  at  the  familiar 
ruins  of  Mitla  sketches  were  drawn  and 
material  collected. 


Valuable  Indian  Relics  Found. 


Hr.  HcAdams  Highly  Pleased  With  His  Efforts 
in  flissouri. 


Alton,  III.,  Nov.  13. — Mr.  William  Mc- 
Adams returned  last  evening  from  a two 
weeks’  camping  and  archaeological  excur- 
sion, bringing  with  him  a magnificent  col- 
lection of  ancient  pottery  ware  and  stone 
and  bone  implements  from  the  mounds 
along  the  Mississippi  River  in  St.  Charles 
County,  Mo.  While  scientific  research  has 
been  limited  mostly  to  the  mounds  on  the 
north  and  east  side  of  the  river,  it  appears 
that  the  portion  of  St.  Charles  County  made 
famous  by  the  Indian  legend  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Sioux,  is  particularly  rich  in 
relics,  contained  for  the  most  part  in  a 
series  of  mounds  in  and  around  the  historic 
French  village  so  appropriately  named  by 
its  founders  Portage  des  Sioux.  t This  first 
point  of  high  land  between  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  which  is  safely  above 
high-water  mark,  was  evidently  always  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited 
this  great  valley  for  centuries  before  the 
Marquette  expedition,  and  these  latest  dis- 
coveries of  the  professor  may  throw  much 
additional  light  upon  the  mystery  of  their 
life 


Many  years  ago  Mr.  McAdams  made 
some  important  exhumations  directly  on 
the  river  bank  fronting  the  town,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  present  finds,  the  location  of 
which  was  accidentally  discovered  some 
time  ago,  when  Captain  King,  in  planting 
a vineyard  on  his  farm,  struck  with  the 
spade  and  shoveled  up  some  curious  pot- 
tery. This  fact  being  communicated  to 
Mr.  McAdams,  he  obtained  permission  to 
dig  extensively,  and  the  result  is  the  un- 
earthing of  what  he  considers  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  which  he  has 
ever  found.  The  find  consists  mostly  of 
earthenware  vessels  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  with  a capacity  of  from  one  pint  to 
several  gallons. . All  are  more  or  le^s  artis- 
tically ornamented  with  exterior  designs, 
and  some  have  as  many  as  eight  handles. 
These  are  evidently  burial  urns;  but  some 
of  the  larger  ones  contained  shells  and 
spoons,  indicating  their  use  as  food  vessels. 


Abode  of  Cliff  Dwellers. 


A Village  Discovered  in  One  of  the  Canyons  of 
the  Bradshaw  Hountains. 


Prescott,  Ariz.,  Dec.  15,  1894  — The 
most  wonderful  village  of  Cliff  Dwellers 
extant  has  just  been  discovered  in  the 
Bradshaw  Mountains,  and  an  exploring 
party  is  now  organizing  to  visit  the  place 
and  thoroughly  inspect  it.  The  village  is  in 
one  of  the  most  inaccessible  canyons  of  that 
remarkable  range,  and  has  never  before 
been  seen  by  white  men.  Some  wonderful 
discoveries  were  made. 

The  canyon  was  stumbled  on  by  accident 
by  two  prospectors,  White  and  Williams, 
who  did  not  attempt  thorough  exploration, 
owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  ancient  settle- 
ment. From  the  description  they  give 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  largest 
village  of  the  kind  ever  discovered.  It  is 
located  along  the  high  banks  of  Willow 
Canyon,  and  the  houses  are  estimated  to 
number  260. 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  reach  the  canyon 
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even  with  pack  animals,  which  accounts  for 
its  having  been  so  long  undiscovered.  There 
are  three  natural  terraces  in  the  canyon 
wall,  and  the  dwellings  open  back  from 
them.  Narrow  steps  in  the  rock  — now 
almost  worn  away — seem  to  indicate  that 
this  was  the  method  employed  in  ascent 
and  descent. 

Several  of  the  houses  were  explored,  and 
large  quantities  of  pottery  and  some  instru- 
ments, evidently  used  for  cultivating  the 
soil,  were  found.  In  one  house  a skeleton 
of  a man  was  discovered  not  over  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  height.  The  canyon  at  this 
place  is  half  a mile  wide,  and  shows  every 
evidence  of  having  been  cultivated. 

If  this  proves  to  be  a fact  on  later  exam- 
ation,  it  will  throw  a new  light  on  these 
mysterious  people  of  long  ago.  As  far  as 
known  no  other  evidence  of  cultivation  by 
this  departed  race  has  ever  been  discovered. 
A party  is  now  being  organized  to  thorough- 
ly explore  the  newly  found  village. — iV.  Y. 
Herald . 


Allison  V.  Armour  will  take  Prof. 
W.  H.  Holmes  and  others  to 
South  America. 


Allison  V.  Armour’s  new  yacht  Ituna  is 
being  fitted  out  at  Port  Jefferson  for  a long 
cruise  to  the  Gulf  waters  and  Yucatan.  It 
is  expected  that  by  next  month  the  yacht 
will  be  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Mr.  Armour, 
who  is  a Chicagoan,  will  have  a party  of 
scientists  as  his  guests,  and  the  object  of 
the  cruise  will  be  to  make  researches  among 
the  ruins  which  dot  Mr.  Armour’s  estate  in 
the  South  American  country.  Mr.  Armour 
is  on  the  peninsula  now,  but  will  be  in  New 
York  in  a short  time  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments 

While  the  party  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely organized,  it  is  settled  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  Holmes,  Curator  of  Anthropology  at  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  Dr.  C.  F. 
Millspaugh,  Curator  of  Botany  at  the  same 
institution,  will  be  among  the  party.  A 
special  object  of  the  cruise  will  be  tc^gather 


material  to  complete  the  anthropological 
and  botanical  departments  of  the  museum. 
It  is  expected  that  the  party  will  be  gone 
about  three  months. 


While  the  presiding  officer  of  the  chartered 
scientific  institution  of  New  York  is  patching 
up  the  pottery  relics  of  some  far  off  Zuni, 
the  plow  and  scraper  of  the  cities’  contrac- 
tor are  destroying  or  burying  forever  from 
sight,  remains  that  would  be  of  far  greater 
interest  to  those  for  whose  instruction  the 
museum  was  intended,  and,  in  fact,  of 
greater  value  to  the  science  of  Archaeology 
itself. 


Editor  of  The  Archeologist  . 

I enclose  you  herewith  a photograph  of 
the  large  copper  chisel  I wrote  you  about 
some  time  ago.  I have  taken  the  picture 
with  a foot-rule  alongside  of  it,  so  as  to 
give  a good  idea  of  its  size.  It  is  14J^ 
inches  long  and  weighs  5X  pounds,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  copper  implements  ever 
found  It  was  found  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago,  in  Winnebago  County  in 
1892,  by  a farmer  while  plowing.  Fortun- 
ately, as  is  seldom  the  case,  the  finder  was 
intelligent  enough  to  preserve  the  specimen 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  the  ridges,  peculiar  to  copper  and 
caused  by  corrosion,  are  plainly  visible  on 
the  photograph,  when  examined  under  a 
glass.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  this  implement,  I need  only 
call  attention  to  the  four  copper  spears 
shown  alongside  of  it.  Although,  these 
spears  appear  small,  comparatively,  two  of 
them  are  6 Yz  inches  long,  and  the  other  two 
are  over  7 inches  long.  Each  of  these 
spears  is  of  a different  pattern  and  are 
selected  from  my  collection  of  over  60  cop- 
per implements.  Below  the  chisel  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  copper  knife  thus  far  recov- 
ered. It  is  13  inches  long,  and  was  found 
in  the  township  of  Manitowoc  Rapids,  this 
county. 

Above  the  spear  is  shown  a fine  specimen 
of  engraved  horn . Some  of  the  engraving  is 
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visible  under  a glass,  but  the  opposite  side  of 
the  horn  is  also  engraved  with  a divided 
circle,  with  small  indentations  in  the  divi- 
sions. This  horn  was  dug  up  in  a garden 
in  the  City  of  Manitowoc  over  20  years  ago, 
and,  although  in  fine  condition,  shows 
ample  evidences  of  age.  There  are  two 
holes  drilled  through  the  horn,  one  at  the 
butt  end,  through  both  sides  of  the  shell, 
the  other  visible  on  the  photograph,  on  the 
lower  edge  near  the  tip.  This  was  prob- 
ably a ceremonial  implement-. 

Yours, 

H.  P.  Hamut. 


Editor  of  The  Archeologist  : 

Dr.  Fritz  Noetling  has  made  a communi- 
cation in  the  Records  of  the  Geol.  Survey 
of  India  (1894,  Vol.  XXVII,  pt.  8,  p.  101) 
on  the  occurrence  of  chipped  flints  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Burma.  The  objects 
found  are  faithfully  pictured,  and  consist  of 
chips  and  pieces  that  show  secondary  work- 
ing ; that  is,  some  of  the  faces  have  been 
worked  over  twice.  Besides  numerous 
other  vertebrate  remains,  such  as  rhinoceros 
perimense , etc.,  one  of  the  commonest  spe- 
cies is  Hippotherium  antelopinum.  The 
flint  pieces  were  imbedded  in  a ferruginous 
conglomorate.  Dr.  Nc  etling  claims  for  this 
stratum  upper  Miocene,  if  it  is  not  Pliocene, 
and  believes  that  the  flints  were  w situ. 

O.  T.  Mason. 

Washington,  Oct.  go,  i8gp. 


flANAGER’S  CORNER. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  the  premiums.  We  did 
not. mean  that  no  premium  would  be  offered 
except  to  those  who  sent  us  in  50  new  sub- 
scribers. We  simply  meant  that  the  total  of 
new  subscribers  should  reach  that  number. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  one  sending  in  ten 
or  eleven  new  subscribers  would  win  the 
first  premium,  that  some  one  sending  in  eight 
or  nine  would  win  the  second,  and  some  one 
sending  in  six  or  seven  would  win  the 


third  premium.  The  Archeologist  ex- 
pects to  lose  money  on  the  three  winners, 
and  to  gain  on  these  who  send  in  a smaller 
number  of  subscribers.  Any  magazine  offer- 
ing prizes  for  list  of  new  subscribers  will 
make  money  not  upon  the  successful  can- 
didates, but  upon  those  who  fail  to  win 
a prize.  We  realize  that  it  is  impossible 
in  soliciting  for  a journal  of  this  character 
for  a competitor  to  secure  a large  number 
of  new  subscribers,  therefore  the  numbers 
set  forth  above  may  approximate  the  neces- 
sary subscriptions  sent  in  by  the  winners. 
Suppose  a collector  has  secured  eight  sub- 
scribers; it  will  pay  him  to  give  six  or 
seven  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
thus  raise  the  number  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
He  would  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  win- 
ning $15  cash  and  $40  worth  of  relics.  The 
person  who  draws  the  first  premium  may 
possibly  not  send  in  over  fourteen  or  fifteen 
new  subscribers. 


Subscribers  will  confer  a great  favor  upon 
the  management  of  The  Archeologist  if 
they  will  send  in  their  subscriptions  for 
1895  at  once.  More  than  300  subscriptions 
expired  with  the  December  number.  Please 
renew  immediately. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  Archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 


Fresh-water  shells,  minerals  and  copies 
of  Scientific  American  for  shells,  minerals, 
relics  or  works  on  Mineralogy  and  Conchol- 
ogy.  Also  2,000  arrow-heads  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Chas.  Miller,  Jr.,  216  Jefferson 
St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wanted — Single  or  double  barreled  flint 
lock  pocket  pistols  in  fair  to  good  order,  at 
a reasonable  price.  Davis  Bros.,  Diamond, 
Ohio. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Five  pottery 
specimens  of  the  Mound-builders  Desire  to 
dispose  of  duplicates,  at  reasonable  figures. 
A.  G.  Richmond,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
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( Continued  from  January  Number.) 


MT.  ROYAL  MOUND  ( Continued ). 


MONG  various  forms  of  wrought  stone  objects  found  “in  a local 


stratum  of  sand  colored  bright  red  by  the  addition  of  hematite 
were  951  fragments  of  chert  and  of  hornstone,  none  larger  than  a 
goose  egg  in  size,  over  an  area  of  two  or  three  square  yards” — none 
of  them  fit  for  working  into  implements.  There  is  no  known  flint 
deposit  nearer  than  on  the  west  coast. 

Many  fresh-water  pearls  were  also  discovered.  “Vessels  of 
pottery  were  encountered  in  every  portion  of  the  mound,  at  times 
singly  and  again  in  association  with  other  objects  or  with  each 
other.  The  material  was  of  fairly  good  clay,  baked  by  exposure  to 
fire,  with  no  apparent  admixture  of  shell.  As  before  stated,  the 
presence  of  pottery,  as  a general  rule,  marked  an  interment.”  Most 
of  the  vessels  were  in  fragments,  but  many  could  be  restored  to  their 
original  form.  “One  point  in  connection  with  Mt.  Royal  deserves 
special  notice.  Almost  universally  in  the  river  mounds,  each  burial 
is  accompanied  by  small  pieces  of  pottery,  to  which,  in  many  cases, 
the  shape  of  the  arrow  or  lance  point  has  been  intentionally  given. 
In  the  Mt.  Royal  mound,  bits  of  pottery  with  the  skeletons  were 
absolutely  wanting,  and  such  isolated  fragments  as  were  found  had 
no  connection  with  human  remains,  and  were  probably  of  accidental 
introduction.” 

Many  new  types  were  found;  among  them,  one  shaped  like  a 
half  barrel ; another,  resembling  a flower  pot  with  a perforated 
saucer  set  on  top.  “The  great  majority  of  vessels  showed  small 
base  perforations  made  previous  to  baking.”  In  other  cases,  “per- 
foration had  been  made  subsequent  to  manufacture.” 

“In  every  portion  of  the  mound,  superficially  and  almost  on  the 
base  where  the  mound  was  of  the  greatest  height,  were  various 
objects  made  from  or  coated  with  sheet  copper.  This  had  the 
appearance  of  being  an  Indian  product,  reduced  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness by  hammering,  while  the  design,  apparently  produced  by  pres- 
sure, seemed  to  indicate  aboriginal  work,  an  opinion  shared  by  Dr. 
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Dali  and  Prof.  Holmes.”  Various  forms  of  beads  entirely  of  copper* 
or  of  some  substance,  usually  a section  of  reed,  coated  with  copper* 
were  found  throughout  the  mound. 

A sheet  of  copper  measuring-  2.4  by  1.9  inches  was  found  five 
feet  below  the  surface  ; it  was  “of  irregular  thickness,  varying  from 
.16  of  an  inch  to  almost  a cutting  edge,  and  revealing  an  interesting 
design  made,  we  believe,  through  pressure,  as  striae  were  plainly 
visible  on  the  indented  surface  (Fig.  14). 

“Three  feet  below  the  summit  plateau  were  two  objects  of  sheet 
copper  which  apparently  had  been  attached  to  wood,  particles  being 
still  adherent.  One,  1.5  inches  square,  had  in  the  center  a hollow 
boss  from  which  ran  beaded  lines  to  the  four  corners  (Fig.  15). 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 

“The  custom  of  placing  human  teeth,  unaccompanied  by  other 
remains,  with  objects  of  copper  was  very  noticeable  at  Mt.  Ro}^alr 
where  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

“Twelve  feet  from  the  center  of  the  mound,  five  feet  from  the 
surface,  was  an  object  of  great  interest,  consisting  of  a sheet  of 
copper  10.6  inches  square,  centrally  decorated  with  seven  depressed 
concentric  circles  and  having  a figure  in  each  corner,  the  conven- 
tional aboriginal  bird’s  head. 

“Beneath  the  upper  plate  of  copper  was  a layer  of  reeds  laid 
side  by  side  and  bound  together  by  closely  woven  vegetable  fibre. 
On  one  side,  however,  the  reeds  were  replaced  by  twisted  vegetable 
fibre  of  equal  length  and  diameter.  Behind  this  layer  was  a backing 
of  bark  about  .25  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Next  came  another  cop- 
per plate  bent  over  on  itself,  projecting  beyond  the  other  layers  on 
one  side.  It  was  ornamented  with  corrugations  running  in  different 
directions.  Behind  the  copper  were  fragments  of  wood  one  inch  in 
thickness,  probably  remnants  of  a plank  serving  as  a final  backing 
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to  the  various  layers.  An  interesting-  fact  noted  in  connection  with 
the  upper  plate  was  that  a broken  portion  had  been  repaired  by  the 
aid  of  rude  copper  rivets. 

“This  object,  worn  as  a breast  plate,  mig-ht  seem  sufficient  to 
stop  an  arrow,  and  probably  is  of  the  nature  of  the  copper  chest 
pieces  seen  by  the  huguenot  Laudonniere,  and  figured  by  Le  Moyne. 

“In  addition,  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  sheet  copper,  were 
portions  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a small  gray  fox.  In 
the  upper  portion  the  thin  metallic  coating  had  been  turned  in  to 
cover  the  interior  of  the  orbit. 

“Teeth  of  the  deer,  treated  in  a similar  manner  with  sheet  cop- 
per have  been  found  in  an  Illinois  mound.1 

“The  discovery  of  copper  in  considerable  quantity  is  new  to  the 
records  of  mound  investigation  in  Florida.  * * The  source  of 

supply  of  this  southern  copper  has  not  been  definitely  shown.”  In 
the  western  mounds,  along  with  the  copper  of  so  frequent  occurrence 
are  many  objects  made  from  shells  native  to  the  southern  coa4t. 
These  were  obtained  by  trade,  and  it  is  natural  that  copper  would 
have  been  used  as  a medium  of  exchange.2 

“So  great  a mass  of  sand  is  piled  up  at  Mt.  Royal  that  a total 
demolition  of  the  mound  was  not  attempted,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
debarred  from  forming  final  conclusions.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
objects  taken  from  the  great  mound,  there  was  not  one  bead  of  glass 
nor  implement  of  iron,  nor  was  any  object  met  with  obviously  of 
European  manufacture,  or  of  necessity  connecting  the  mound  with  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Whites.” 

SAND  MOUND  IN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

In  Lake  County,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Hitchen’s  Creek,  was 
“■found  an  unstratified  mound  of  pure  white  sand  containing  occa- 
sional pockets  of  red  sand  (the  coloring  matter  being  due  to  an 
admixture  of  powdered  hematite,  sometimes  occurring  in  such 
amount  as  to  produce  a brick-red  hue)  surrounding  deposits  of  im- 
plements, pottery,  etc.  Its  shape  was  a symmetrical  truncated  cone. 
Its  height  was  4 feet  4 inches,  its  circumference  180  feet.”  The 
4 4 burials  were  bunched  ; * * in  all,  30  crania  were  met  with.  * * 

At  times  bundles  of  long  bones  were  found  without  the  skull,  while 
in  other  portions  of  the  mound  fragments  of  isolated  crania  were 
encountered.  At  times,  great  bunches  of  long  bones  were  found 
with  two  or  three  crania  in  association.  * * Exactly  at  the  center 

of  the  mound,  in  actual  contact,  were  seven  crania  surmounted  by  a 
mass  of  long  bones  lying  at  all  angles  and  in  all  planes.” 

1 Likewise  ihose  of  a bear  in  ajmound  at  the  mouth  of  ^Peter’s  Creek,  19  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg-.— G.  F. 

2 Mr.  Wm.  Cameron,  a man  of  education  and  shrewd  Scotch  sense,  who  spent  more  than 
sixty  years  among-  the  Indians  of  the  northern  border,  stated  some  years  since  that  in  his  earli- 
est dealing's  with  the  Chippewas,  he  was  told  by  the  older  men  their  fathers  [ancestors]  used  to 
carry  pieces  of  copper  to  the  coast  of  Virginia  to  trade  for  shells.  They  did  not  digr  for  the  metal 
but  with  their  hatchets  cut  pieces  from  the  surface  nug-g-ets  or  boulders  still  quite  common  in 
some  parts  about  Lake  Superior.  If  it  was  carried  thus  far,  it  could  easily  have  made  its  way  to 
Florida. — G.  F. 
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Among  many  other  relics  of  copper,  shell,  and  stone,  was  “a 
beautiful  hoe-shaped  implement  of  polished  trap  rock,  7.3  inches  in 
length,  with  a maximum  breadth  of  5.2  inches  (Fig.  20).”  This 
type,  though  found  in  most  of  the  southern  states,  “is  hitherto 
unreported  from  Florida.” 

The  result  of  analysis  of  specimens  of  copper  from  this  tumulus 
“is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  copper  from  Mt.  Royal.”  Consider- 
able pottery  was  also  found,  most  of  it  showing  marked  peculiari- 
ties; “sherds  wrought  to  resemble  rude  arrow-heads  were  notably 
absent  in  this  mound,  as  we  have  noticed  to  be  the  case  where  the 
makers  of  the  mounds  seem  to  have  been  well  provided  with  objects 
of  value  for  inhumation.” 

While  this  mound  resembled  Mt.  Royal  in  many  details  of  con- 
struction and  contents,  “the  total  absence  of  polished  hatchets  and 
the  curious  effigies  and  forms  of  pottery  ” made  a well  defined  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two. 

MOUND  AT  BI/UFFTON. 

This,  after  much  cultivation,  measured  at  the  time  14  feet  in 
height,  with  a circumference  of  305  feet.  Trees,  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, were  growing  on  it.  Some  clay  entered  into  the  construction, 
making  excavation  difficult.  A deposit  of  shells  on  which  the 
mound  was  built,  extended  beyond  it  on  every  side.  No  human 
bones  were  found  except  those  of  intrusive  burials,  very  few  relics, 
and  no  pottery  ; but  a considerable  portion  of  the  mound  was  not 
excavated.  “The  shell  deposit  of  Bluffton  is  the  largest  in  area  of 
any  on  the  river,  covering  in  all  about  35  acres,  attaining  at  one 
point  a thickness  of  25  feet.” 

( To  be  continued  in  April  Number.') 


AN  INDIAN  MOUND  ON  CANANDAIGUA  LAKE. 

A.  I..  BENEDICT,  A.M., 1 M.D.,  BUFFALO. 

COME  reference  to  the  geology  of  Canandaigua  Lake  will  enable 
^ us  better  to  understand  the  facilities  for  and  the  limitations  to 
human  habitation,  when  man  had  no  thought  of  altering  the  lay  of 
the  land  but  sought  until  he  found  a place  suited  by  nature  to  his 
needs.  Water,  especially  if  it  contained  fish  and  was  navigable,  a 
hill-side  to  protect  from  wind,  yet  not  so  shaped  as  to  screen  an 
approaching  enemy  from  view,  clay  for  pottery  and  flint  for  weapons 
— these  were  the  natural  advantages  which  rendered  land  of  value 
to  the  Indian  as  a more  or  less  permanent  abiding  place.  Clay  was 
most  easily  obtained  from  a distance;  in  fact,  Indians  rather  avoided 
a clay  soil  as  being  damp  and  disagreeable,  and  were  content  to  dig 
what  little  they  needed  for  their  scanty  stock  of  utensils  from  some 
accidental  outcropping  and  were  not  particular  as  to  its  quality. 
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Flint  (more  properly  chert)  was  not  to  be  found  for  many  miles  around 
except  in  useless  nodules.  In  fact,  1 have  been  informed  that  within, 
the  last  century,  the  Indians  from  Keuka  and  Canandaigua  Lakes, 
made  trips  to  the  present  site  of  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
the  excellent  chert  of  the  corniferous  limestone  which  is  so  abund- 
ant and  so  superficial  as  to  have  given  the  name  Black  Rock  to  one 
of  the  villages  which  have  become  included  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Thus,  to  the  Indian,  the  choice  of  habitation  on  the  banks  of 
Canandaigua  Lake  was  largely  a question  as  to  the  contour  of  the 
hills  which  everywhere  surround  the  water.  They  must  not  be  too 
steep  or  the  use  of  boats  would  be  interfered  with,  there  must  be  a 
sufficiently  large  flat  for  the  erection  of  wigwams,  the  shore  must  be 
visible  for  some  distance.  In  short,  a projecting,  low-lying  point,, 
not  too  much  exposed,  was  the  desideratum.  How  important  a con- 
sideration this  was  to  the  Indians,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing fact.  Beginning  with  the  first  sandy  level  above  the  village  of  Ft.. 
Lrie,  Canada,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Krie  and  extending  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  Port  Colborne  (a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  fol- 
lowing the  water  line),  the  beach  widens  out  in  nine  points,  being  else- 
where narrow  and  separated  by  sand  dunes  from  swampy  land.  At 
every  one  of  these  nine  places  are  found  abundant  evidences  of  In- 
dian occupancy,  which  are  lacking  on  the  long  stretches  of  interven- 
ing beach. 

The  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandaigua  Lake  are  not 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  beaches.  Although  the  Hamilton 
skale,  out  of  which  this  and  neighboring  lakes  were  scooped  by  glacial 
action,  is  interrupted  by  harder  strata,  none  of  these  are  firm  or 
thick  enough  to  make  a floor  above  which  wind  and  water  could 
wear  away  softer  strata  and  leave  a considerable  terrace.  The  lake 
being  only  a mile  or  less  in  width,  and  protected  by  hills  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  wave  action  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 
Beaches,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  are  impossible  for  the 
reason  that  the  shale,  when  worn  away,  melts  back  into  the  mud  out 
of  which  it  was  formed.  At  intervals  of  several  miles,  low-lying 
points  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  wearing  away  and  deposi- 
tion in  the  lake  of  the  hill-sides  by  the  little  brooks  which  drain  the 
surface  water.  It  is  even  possible  to  calculate  that  the  volume  of 
earth  and  stone  in  each  point  approximates  the  size  of  the  valley 
and  gorge  of  the  corresponding  brook.  Not  all  of  these  points  were 
used  by  the  Indians  as  village  sites.  One  is  liable  to  inundation ; 
another,  at  present  used  as  a summer  camp,  does  not  command  a 
view  of  more  than  a short  stretch  of  shore  in  either  direction,  and 
it  is  too  readily  accessible  from  the  rear.  Seneca  Point  is  embraced 
by  steep  hills,  whose  descent,  even  with  the  present  improvements, 
is  slow  and  tedious,  while  the  extremity  of  the  point  projects  well 
into  the  lake.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  abundant  remains  of 
the  Indians  are  found  here. 

About  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  village 
of  Canandaigua,  is  a large  flat  from  which  a good  view  of  the  lake 
and  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  Most  of  it,  however,  is 
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marshy  and  exposed  to  the  winds,  so  that  we  are  not  disappointed  in 
finding  no  evidences  of  Indian  occupancy.  This  end  of  the  lake 
curves  rather  abruptly  into  the  hill-sides  of  the  east  and  west  banks 
and  at  each  “corner”  where  the  land  becomes  high  enough  to  be  dry 
and  whence  a good  view  is  had,  Indian  encampments  were  located. 
The  arrow-heads  found  at  these  places  are  small,  few  over  three 
centimeters  in  length.  At  the  northwestern  encampment  a skinning- 
stone  was  found  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Dickson,  made  from  limestone,  which 
had  been  eroded  by  wind  and  rain  so  that  the  harder  fossils  were  in 
relief. 

At  the  first  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  four  miles 
from  the  outlet  was  situated,  within  historic  times,  an  Indian  corn- 
field. Walking  slowly  through  this  field,  I found  a small  arrow- 
head, a net-sinker  and  two  roughly  pecked  hammer-stones.  A 
thousand  feet  from  the  water’s  edge  and  a hundred  above  it,  is  an 
Indian  mound,  only  a few  feet  from  the  gully  of  the  little  brook 
which  has  washed  down  from  the  hill-side  the  rock  and  earth  of  the 
corn-field.  In  July,  1893,  I visited  this  mound  in  company  with 
Prof.  W.  H.  Sherzer,  of  Ypsilanti;  Prof.  Albert  L.  Arey  and  Col.  S. 
B.  Moulthrop,  of  Rochester,  and  a number  of  students  of  the  Natural 
Science  Camp. 

On  the  first  inspection,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
mound  was  artificial  or  not,  as  it  rounded  off  the  top  of  a natural 
knoll.  According  to  the  recollection  of  the  “oldest  inhabitant,”  the 
mound  was  originally  about  three  feet  higher  than  its  present  level. 
This  statement  corresponds  with  my  experience  that  the  Indians  of 
Western  New  York  buried  their  dead  about  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. (In  the  present  instance  the  bones  were  found  about  a foot 
below  the  ground).  In  uncultivated  places,  the  level  is  very  little 
changed  in  the  last  few  centuries;  even  in  plowed  fields  the  sub-soil 
remains  unchanged,  except  on  hill-sides  where  the  tendency  is  to  fill 
up  the  depression  at  the  expense  of  the  elevation,  and  thus,  gradu- 
ally, to  make  the  descent  less  steep.  As  a general  rule,  Indian 
graves  are  situated  on  little  knolls,  or  near  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  it 
requires  about  fifty  years’  steady  cultivation  to  carry  away  earth 
enough  so  that  the  plow-share  can  reach  the  skeleton  and  tear  out 
some  of  the  bones.  This  has  been  the  history  of  a number  of  inter- 
esting finds  of  Indian  remains  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Exactly,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  present  instance,  some  two 
weeks  before  our  visit,  when  Mr.  Gage,  the  owner  of  the  farm, 
exhumed  the  chest  and  arm  bones  and  skull  of  a skeleton.  The 
other  bones  could  not  be  found.  His  plow  had  also  hooked  out  of 
the  ground  the  cranium  of  another  skull.  We  found  that  a pit  had 
already  been  dug  about  two  feet  deep  and  seven  in  diameter.  On  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  this,  charcoal  was  seen  in  a horizontal  layer 
about  an  inch  thick  and  a foot  beneath  the  surface.  Digging  into  the 
east  side  of  the  pit  disclosed  nothing  but  a continuation  of  the  char- 
coal for  a foot  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  however,  the  trowel  soon 
struck  bone  and  the  lower  part  of  the  skull  and  the  trunk  and  limb 
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bones  were  unearthed,  completing-  the  second  skeleton,  of  which  the 
cranium  had  been  already  found. 

The  bones  of  the  incomplete  skeleton  were  quite  small,  those  of 
the  latter  fairly  larg-e,  probably  having-  belong-ed  to  a middle  ag*ed 
man.  Almost  all  newspaper  accounts  of  the  exhuming-  of  Indian 
remains  describe  the  bones  as  those  of  persons  of  gigantic  stature. 
Just  why  it  is  that  the  bare  bones  look  so  long  to  an  inexperienced 
observer,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  All  the  skeletons,  at  whose 
removal  I have  assisted,  have  been  those  of  persons  of  average 
height,  only  two  being  six  feet  and  an  inch  or  two  tall.  As  a rule, 
Indian  bones  show  more  marked  ridges  where  the  muscles  have  been 
attached  than  do  those  of  our  own  race  but  this  is  simply  because 
so  few  civilized  persons  have  much  muscular  development.  The 
skeleton  from  this  mound  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height. 
It  lay  on  the  left  side,  the  arms  bent  at  the  elbows  and  the  hands 
brought  palm  to  palm  beneath  the  face.  The  thighs  were  bent 
toward  the  body,  and  the  legs  flexed  at  the  knees  so  as  to  bring  the 
leg  and  the  thigh  bones  almost  parallel.  The  head  lay  toward  the 
south,  the  face  being  turned  toward  the  west.  I have  never  noticed 
any  regularity  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  Indians  buried  their 
dead,  although  some  writers  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  toward  which  the  members  of  the  body  should  lie.  Some 
multiple  burials  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  skeletons  radiated 
from  a cache  of  kettles  or  other  utensils  in  the  center.  I have 
examined  several  multiple  burying  places  without  finding  the  least 
evidence  of  symmetry.  These  places,  however,  were  all  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  in  one  instance  possibly  of  the  kah  kwahs. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  Iroquois  is  character- 
istic. The  bodies  were  seldom  laid  out  straight — although  I have 
exhumed  several  in  this  position — but  have  the  elbows,  hips  and 
knees  bent  so  as  to  make  the  limbs  lie  compactly  against  the  trunk. 
This  attitude  may  have  been  convenient  for  transportation,  or  it  may 
indicate  that  the  bodies  were  sewed  in  blankets,  somewhat  as  the 
Peruvian  mummies  were  wrapped. 

In  a grave  about  twelve  miles  from  Canandaigua  Lake,  whose 
discovery  was  reported  in  detail  in  the  American  Naturalist , three 
years  ago,  I found  the  skeleton  of  a young  woman  in  this  cramped 
mummy  attitude,  and  buried  head  downward.  From  the  many 
articles  found  in  the  grave,  she  was  evidently  a person  of  distinction, 
and  I believe  that  the  position  of  the  body  was  quite  accidental,  the 
grave-diggers  not  noticing  at  which  end  of  the  bundle  the  head  was. 

To  return  to  the  skeleton  with  which  this  paper  has  to  deal — a 
very  interesting  anomaly  of  dentition  was  noticed.  Above  the  first 
right  incisor  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  was  placed  a supernumerary 
tooth  shaped  like  a stunted  canine.  The  crown  pointed  into  the 
anterior  palatine  canal  which  opens  through  the  bony  roof  of  the 
mouth,  just  behind  the  process  which  supports  the  arch  of  the  teeth. 
The  root  projected  through  the  bone  in  front.  This  tooth  was  not 
in  the  least  decayed  so  that  it  must  have  been  entirely  protected  from 
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the  corroding-  juices  of  the  mouth  by  a covering-  of  g-um  and  mucous- 
membrane  during  life.  Its  possessor  may  have  wondered,  however, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  little  projecting  knob. 

No  relics  were  found  with  the  skeleton.  Contrary  to  popular 
impression,  the  minority  of  Indian  burials  in  this  State  were  honored 
by  the  interment  of  weapons  or  ornaments.  This  remark  applies 
particularly  to  multiple  burials,  as  in  my  experience,  it  is  much  more 
common  to  find  relics  in  single  or  double  graves.  Many  multiple 
burials  are  believed  to  be  reinterments  of  remains  previously  buried 
singly  or  exposed  on  scaffolds.  Among  some  Indian  tribes  it  was. 
the  custom  to  collect  the  remains  once  in  ten  years  and  bury  them  in 
a single  pit.  In  such  cases,  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  relics 
with  the  individual  skeletons.  Still,  I have  known  of  at  least  two 
burying  places  in  which  some  skeletons  were  provided  with  orna- 
ments or  weapons,  and  others  not.  The  common-sense  view  is  that 
persons  of  wealth  or  distinction  would  be  buried  with  articles  of 
value,  and  these  same  individuals  would  be  much  more  likely  to  have 
single  graves. 

About  ten  feet  northeast  of  the  skeleton  which  we  exhumed,  and 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  five  or  six  feet  north  of  the  incom- 
plete skeleton  was  a fire-place  or  altar  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  shaly  gravel  which  formed  the  natural  sub-soil  had  been  exca- 
vated to  a depth  of  probably  three  or  four  feet.  The  bottom  of  the 
pit  had  then  been  rounded  off  convexly.  Over  this,  four  inches  of 
clay  had  been  packed,  forming  a segment  of  a sphere.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  altar  was  about  three  feet,  corresponding  to  a sphere  of 
about  five  feet  in  diameter.  Above  the  altar  was  a la}Ter  of  charred 
wood  three  or  four  inches  thick,  the  top  of  which  was  a foot  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  mound  was  quite  thoroughly  excavated.  In  an  area  six  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter  north  of  the  complete  skeleton  and  west  of  the 
fire-place,  clay  and  sand  had  been  inserted  into  the  sub-soil  to  the 
depth  of  about  four  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
Throughout  this  inserted  soil,  charred  wood  and  calcined  stones, 
were  found.  Some  pieces  of  the  charcoal  showed  the  grain  of  the 
wood  clearly.  Most  of  these  were  oak  but  one  good-sized  pine  knot 
was  found. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  term  altar  can  properly  be  applied 
to  the  fire-place.  Fires  had  certainly  burned  on  it,  for  the  clay  had 
been  baked  nearly  to  the  consistence  of  ordinar}^  Indian  pottery.  So- 
firm  was  it  that  Col.  Moulthrop  and  Prof.  Sherzer  managed  to  get 
nearly  half  of  it  across  the  lake,  but  it  crumbled  in  the  first  severe 
rain  to  which  it  was  exposed.  If  the  fires  had  a religious — or  espe- 
cially a sacrificial — significance,  the  term  altar  is  applicable.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  of  merely  practical  service  to  cook  a 
funeral  feast,  or  to  provide  warmth,  the  term  would  be  inappro- 
priate. 

The  finding  of  charcoal  immediately  above  and  with  the  skeleton 
is  rather  common  in  Indian  burials.  The  large,  irregularly  shaped 
pit,  which  must  have  been  originally  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  of 
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about  the  same  diameter,  I can  not  explain.  It  was  filled  with 
charred  wood,  clay  and  the  best  apology  for  sand  which  the  neigh- 
borhood afforded.  Although  carefully  examined,  this  filling  con- 
tained neither  relics  nor  bones.  Apparently,  the  hot  ashes  from  the 
fires  had  been  thrown  into  this  pit,  for  the  limestone  nodules  seemed 
calcined. 


name  Polished  Stone  Hatchet. — I employ  this  name  in  prefer- 


ence to  the  other  name,  Celt , which  has  been  in  use  among 
English  speaking  peoples.  I do  this,  because  the  implement 
described  was  a hatchet.  The  word  Celt  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
Celtis  or  Celies.  It  was  given  to  these  implements  long  before  the 
discovery  of  prehistoric  man,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  science  of 
Prehistoric  Archaeology.  Sir  John  Evans,  in  “Stone  Implements,” 
page  50,  says,  “The  first  use  of  the  term  that  I have  met  with,  as 
applied  to  antiquities,  is  in  Beger’s  ‘Thesaurus  Brandenburgius ’ 
1606,  where  a bronze  celt  adapted  for  insertion  in  its  haft,  is  described 
under  the  name  of  CeltesP  There  has  also  been  a suggestion  of 
relationship  between  the  Latin  Celtis  and  the  Welsh  Cellt,  a flint,  a 
Welsh  Triad  saying,  “there  are  three  hard  things  in  the  world — 
Maen  Cellt  (a  flint  stone),  steel,  and  a miser’s  heart;”  but  this, 
according  to  Sir  John  Evans,  “seems  rather  an  instance  of  fortuit- 
ous resemblance  than  of  affinity.”  That  Beger  uses  the  word  Celt 
in  relation  to  a bronze  implement,  demonstrates  that  it  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  name  as  a flint  stone,  while  the  fact  that  it  was  “adapted 


a hatchet.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  modern  times,  that  both 
the  bronze  and  the  stone  hatchets  were  handled  as  for  a hatchet, 
emphasizes  and  makes  this  certain.  Beger  should  have  said  “a 
bronze  hatchet”  and  not  a “bronze  celt.”  The  word  Celtis  or  Celtes 
is  said  by  classical  scholars  not  to  be  good  Latin,  not  proper  to  be 
used  in  this  connection,  and  was  rarely  employed  among  the  best 
writers. 

The  word  Celt  as  a name  for  the  hatchet,  is  open  to  several  ob- 


classical  scholars.  It  means  to  them  the  race  of  people  occupying 
parts  of  Britain  and  France  in  ancient  times,  and  called  Celtce.  By 
the  modern  rules  of  scientific  nomenclature,  this  would  be  a valid 
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for  insertion  in  its  haft”  is  evidence  that  it  was  not  a chisel,  but  was 


jections. — It  has  already  been  appropriated  for  another  object.  This 
was  done  in  times  of  antiquity,  and  has  always  been  recognized  by 
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objection  to  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the  name  Celt  as  applied 
to  the  stone  or  bronze  hatchet.  If  one  should  use  the  phrase  “I  say, 
today,  a fine  celt,”  no  one  would  know  whether  he  meant  a man  of 
that  race  or  a hatchet ; also,  in  using*  the  term  as  applied  to  hatchets, 
one  never  knows  whether  the  implement  is  stone  or  bronze,  without 
the  insertion  of  one  of  these  words  as  a descriptive  prefix. 

The  name  “Flesher”  has  been  given  in  some  localities  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  allegation  that  the  implement  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  stripping*  off  or  cleaning*  the  skins  of  dead  animals. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  these  implements  (hatchets  thoug*h  they 
are)  were  never  used  for  this  purpose,  for  in  the  hands  of  the  savag*e 
or  barbarian,  they  may  have  served  many  uses.  The  term  “Polished 
Stone  Hatchets”  fits  both  the  implement  and  its  use,  and  describes  it 
with  exactitude.  It  draws  the  line  with  clearness  and  certainty 
between  the  various  epochs  in  the  life  of  prehistoric  man.  By  its 
use,  we  know  the  implement  did  not  belong*  to  the  Paleolithic  ag*e 
nor  to  the  Bronze  ag*e,  while  the  term  “bronze”  or  “copper  hatchet” 
shows  with  equal  certainty  the  same  distinction. 

Its  use  as  a hatchet  rather  than  as  a chisel. — This,  like  the  always 
recurring*  question  of  the  difference  between  arrow-heads  and  spear- 
heads, is  largely  determinable  by  the  size  of  the  implement  and  the 
kind  of  handle  employed  with  it.  A stone  arrow-head,  however 
minute,  mig*ht  be  used  either  for  an  arrow  or  a knife,  according*  as  it 
has  a long*  or  short  handle  ; so,  also,  a larg*er  implement  would  be 
determinable  as  a spear,  or  arrow,  or  knife,  according*  as  its  handle 
was  long*  or  short,  heavy  or  lig*ht.  The  same  implement  mig*ht  serve 
in  all  capacities,  if  it  had  the  appropriate  handle.  So,  also,  the  use 
of  the  polished  stone  hatchet  as  such,  is  mainly  determinable  by  the 
handle  in  which  it  was  inserted.  These  handles,  being*  of  wood, 
have  been  rarely  preserved  since  prehistoric  times,  and,  therefore, 
thoug*h  we  have  the  hatchets  in  great  numbers,  the  finding*  of  their 
handles  is  extremely  rare.  Yet  there  is  considerable  evidence  on  the 
subject  which,  with  the  few  handles  that  have  been  found,  demon- 
strate the  use  of  the  implement  as  a hatchet. 

The  Neolithic  ag*e,  especially  in  Europe,  produced  many  Meg*a- 
lithic  monuments.  These  were  of  rude  undressed  stone,  and  often  of 
great  size.  On  some  of  these,  representations  of  various  objects 
have  been  found  which  had  been  made  by  the  method  of  martelage 
or  pecking*,  as  already  described.  While  most  of  these  monuments 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  many  of  them,  especi- 
ally the  dolmens,  which  served  as  tombs,  have  been  protected,  and 
these  petrog*lyphs  have,  consequently,  been  preserved,  and  been  dis- 
covered and  studied  in  modern  times.  On  some  of  these,  the  pol- 
ished stone  hatchet  has  been  represented,  notably  that  of  the  dolmen 
of  Gavrinis,  (Morbihan),  Grosse-Perrotte,  (Charente),  Trou-aux- 
Ang*lais,  (Seine-et-Oise),  all  in  France.  These  dolmens,  and  others 
in  the  same  locality,  when  excavated,  were  found  to  contain  the 
polished  stone  hatchets  of  the  usual  form.  Some  were  of  jade, 
beautifully  polished,  that  therein  were  not  of  the  usual  kind.  The 
identity  of  these  representations  with  the  polished  stone  hatchet  has 
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never  been  doubted.  Some  of  these  petroglyphs  were  in  the  same 
dolmen  of  Gavrinis  (Fig-.  11),  and  others  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, as  Table-des-Marchands,  Mane-Hroeck,  Mane-Lud,  Kercado, 
Petit-Mont,  Mein-Drein,  Penhap,  Be-er-Groah.  These  and  others 
have  been  found  to  contain  representations  of  the  same  implement 
inserted  in  its  handle  after  the  form  of  a hatchet. 


Tig.  11. — Polished  stone  hatchet,  showing-  handle,  engraved  on  the  sixth  support  of  the  dolmen 

of  Gavrinis.  1-5  natural  size. 

A single  specimen,  like  this,  is  of  but  slight  value  to  establish  a 
principle,  but  when  they  come  to  be  repeated,  as  they  have  been  by 
the  score,  in  widely  different  countries  like  France  and  Sweden,  they 
become  demonstrated  facts.  It  is  recounted  of  an  ardent  but  con- 
servative Danish  Archaeologist,  that  he  took  the  prehistoric  polished 
flint  hatchets  of  his  own  country,  inserted  them  in  wooden  handles, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  common  axe,  and  with  them,  cut  down  the 
trees  and  built  for  himself  a log  house  for  a hunting  lodge.  There 
have  been  several  of  these  hatchets  of  polished  stone  found  inserted 
in  wooden  handles,  one  in  Lake  Cumberland,  cited  by  Sir  John 
Evans  in  his  “Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,”  Fig.  92, 
page  139.  Others  have  been  found  in  the  Swiss  Lakes,  one  at 
Locras  in  Lake  Bienne,  now  displayed  in  the  Museum  of  Berne ; 
another  in  Robenhausen,  Zurich,  Collection  Messikomer ; another  in 
the  Bay  of  Penhouet  near  St.  Nazaire,  Collection  Kervillier.  In 
these  cases,  the  handle  is  of  wood  from  1^  to  2 feet  in  length.  A 
hole,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  hatchet,  has  been  cut  or  gouged 
through  the  handle  near  the  larger  end,  and  the  hatchet  is  inserted 
therein,  so  that  it  presents  the  same  appearance  as  indicated  by  the 
engraving  on  the  stone  support  of  Gavrinis  (Fig.  11),  and  forming 
practically  the  same  machine  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mon chopping  axe  of  today.  The  Museum  of  American  Natural 
History  in  Central  Park  possesses  a specimen  from  New  York  similar 
to  those  just  described.  The  National  Museum  possesses  two  similar 
specimens,  one  from  Central  New  York,  kindly  loaned  by  a gentle- 
man who  shall  be  nameless ; also  another  from  Michigan  who  will 
be  treated  the  same  way.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  not 
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given  in  order  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  possible  applications  and 
requests,  and  not  for  any  failure  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  their  gifts  or  the  kindness  of  the  donors. 

The  evidence  of  these  implements  having  been  handled  for  use 
as  hatchets,  is  cumulative  and  could  be  greatly  extended.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  wooden  handle  to  decay  will  account  for  the  failure  to 
find  specimens,  but  this  has  no  application  to  dear  or  other  horn, 
which  have  served  as  handles  or  as  the  intermediary  for  insertion  in 
handles.  The  National  Museum,  (Collection  Wilson)  possesses  these 
polished  stone  hatchets  by  the  score,  chiefly  from  the  Swiss  Lakes, 
which  have  been  inserted  in  a piece  of  deer-horn,  the  lower  end  of 
which  has  been  gouged  or  bored  out  so  as  to  receive  the  hatchet,  the 
other  end  of  which  has  been  made  into  a tenon  for  insertion  into  the 
longer  wooden  handles.  In  many  specimens  the  stone  hatchets  are 
still  inserted  in  their  original  sockets  of  deer-horn  ; the  tenon  some- 
times square,  other  times  parallelogram,  is  perfect  and  shows  in  an 
indubitable  manner  the  original  purpose  to  have  been  for  insertion 
in  a larger  or  longer  handle.  The  number  of  these  deer-horn  gaines 
prepared  for  the  insertion  of  the  hatchet,  but  from  which  it  has 
apparently  been  lost,  is  considerable,  and  nearly  every  European 
Museum  abounds  in  similar  specimens. 

Another  morsel  of  evidence  that  these  implements  were  handled 
as  hatchets,  is,  that  not  a few  have  been  found  with  the  mark  of  the 
wood  around  the  upper  part.  Some  specimens  have  this  band  indi- 
cated by  a roughened  surface  apparently  intended  to  fix  it  more 
firmly  in  its  handle. 

It  is  true  that  some,  indeed  many  of  these  implements,  have 
been  inserted  in  deer-horn  handles  which  were  without  the  tenon  at 
the  other  end,  but  which  have  a point,  frequently  the  natural  end  of 
the  deer-horn,  showing  in  this  as  well  as  other  similar  ways,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  inserted  in  a handle,  but  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
hand  and  used  as  a chisel.  These  are  confined  to  the  very  small 
usually  jade  implements  rarely  more  than  an  inch  or  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  Thus,  some,  always  the  smaller  ones,  were  intended 
to  be  used  as  chisels.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  specimens  of 
even  the  larger  kind  may  have  been  used  chisel-fashion,  and  indeed, 
some  may  have  been  used  in  the  hand  without  any  handle.  But  the 
evidence  is  satisfactory  that  the  majority  of  these  implements  were 
handled  as  hatchets,  and,  therefore,  the  name  “polished  stone 
hatchet”  is  a proper  appellation. 

Secondary  Uses. — Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  an 
examination  of  the  uses  of  this  implement  into  the  next  stage 
demonstrates  satisfactorily  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  theory. 
The  use  of  these  implements  as  hatchets  would  produce,  sooner  or 
later,  a destruction  of  the  sharp  edge.  Many  of  the  implements 
have  been  found  in  this  condition.  Others  have  been  found  in  which 
the  edge  has  been  renewed  by  chipping,  that  is,  the  broken  or  dam- 
aged edge  had  been  chipped  in  substantially  the  same  method  as 
originally  to  the  approximately  proper  form.  An  example  is  shown 
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in  Fig-.  12,  where  the  body  of  the  implement  has  the  original  polish 
•or  smoothness,  while  the  edg-e  is  flaked  all  round  on  both  sides  to  a 
cutting-  edg-e. 

This  operation  was,  of  course,  to  be  supplemented  by  grinding 
•or  polishing-  as  was  done  originally,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  many 
specimens  of  which  Fig-.  13  is  a representation,  showing-  the  grind- 
ing- or  polishing-  process  by  which  the  edg-e  was  completely  restored. 


Fig.  12. — Polished  Stone  Hatchet.  Edg-e  de-  Fig.  13. — Polished  Stone  Hatchet.  Edg-e  re- 
stroyed  by  use;  rechipped  for  repolishing-.  stored  by  repolishing.  % natural  size. 

% natural  size. 

Satisfactory  illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  the  series  of  larg-e 
polished  hatchets  from  Scandinavia.  Orig-inally  twelve  or  more 
inches  long-,  of  symmetrical  form  from  poll  to  cutting-  edg-e,  speci- 
mens are  found  which  show  beyond  question  the  use,  either  by  wear 
or  breaking-,  of  the  cutting-  edg-e  and  the  consequent  shortening-  of 
the  implement.  This  is  demonstrated  by  a repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion shown  in  Fig-.  13.  The  sides  and  edg-es  remain  tmtouched,  of 
the  same  width  and  thickness  as  when  orig-inally  made,  but  the 
leng-th  has  been  reduced  until  sometimes  the  implement'  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  long-.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  remain- 
ing- part  corresponds  exactly  with  the  orig-inal  form  and  size  of  the 
larg-e  implements,  while  the  cutting-  edg-e  has  become  much  blunted 
by  being-  re-ground  and  re-sharpened,  as  is  shown  in  Fig-.  13.  An 
examination  of  the  specimens  show  this  secondary  operation  in  a 
manner  much  more  satisfactory  than  is  possible  to  obtain  from  mere 
description. 

Universality  of  the  Polished  Stone  Hatchet  in  Neolithic  Times. — 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Polished  Stone  Hatchet  was  a, 
or  possibly  the,  representative  implement  of  the  Neolithic  or  Polished 
Stone  Ag-e.  Its  specimens  have  been  found  throug-hout  the  world  where- 
ever  the  man  of  that  Ag-e  or  Culture  dwelt.  This  is  intended  only 
as  a statement  and  does  not  apply  to  details,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
cover  every  possible  locality.  The  National  Museum  possesses  them 
in  series  from  most  places  in  Europe,  India,  Cambodia,  Japan,  Corea, 
and  Kamtchatka,  as  well  as  nearly  every  quarter  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  While  they  are  of  infinite  variety  of  size,  shape,  form 
and  material,  they  are  all  the  same  implement,  made  the  same  way, 
and  served  the  same  or  similar  purpose.  The  differences  in  material 
are  determined  by  the  locality.  The  differences  in  manufacture 
were  those  rendered  necessary  by  the  differences  of  material  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  In  some  localities  the  implements  were  of 
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flint  or  some  of  its  related  rocks,  and  were  chipped  into  shape  pre- 
paratory to  grinding- ; while  in  other  localities  they  were  of  granite 
boulders  and  were  shaped  by  pecking-  and  not  by  chipping.  Again, 
they  may  have  been  ground  in  all  their  parts  to  a symmetrical  form ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  edge  only  was  ground,  the  rest  of  the  imple- 
ment being  left  in  its  natural  state.  There  are  differences  in  size 
from  the  extremely  large  to  the  extremely  small.  The  largest  I 
have  ever  seen  was  15  inches  in  length.  It  was  jadeite,  and  from  a 
dolmen  in  the  Department  of  Morbihan,  France.  The  Polished 
Stone  Hatchets  of  France  have  an  extreme  length.  Those  of  flint, 
inches;  those  of  diorite,  11^  inches.  In  Denmark  the  flint 
hatchets  reach  a length  of  13^  inches ; among  the  Swiss  Lake 
Dwellings,  polished  hatchets  of  jade  are  8^4  inches.  The  other 
extreme,  that  is,  the  short  hatchets  corresponding  to  the  above, 
varies  from  Y of  an  inch  to  inches  in  length  ; the  smallest  being 
usually  a variety  of  jade.  The  U.  S.  National  Museum  (Collection 
Wilson)  possesses  a series  of  these,  averaging  about  1%  inches  in 
length.  It  is  my  hope  at  some  future  time,  to  be  able  to  segregate 
the  polished  stone  hatchets  of  the  National  Museum  and  divide  them 
according  to  States,  or  some  convenient  geographical  division,  and 
render  an  accurate  account  of  the  differences  of  these  implements  in 
the  various  localities. 


Tig.  14. 

Fig.  14. — Polished  stone  hatchets  from  the  United  States.  Specimens  from  all  Neolithic 

countries. 


Shape. — Figure  14  represents  a group  of  polished  stone  hatchets 
from  various  localities  in  the  United  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina  ; — but  they  might  all  have 
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been  from  any  one  of  these  States.  In  fact,  a series  of  these  imple- 
ments might  De  found  in  almost  any  respectable  collection  through- 
out either  one  of  these  States  which  would  stand  as  representatives 
of  the  hatchets  of  all  the  States.  And  it  is  not  known  why  this 
might  not  be  extended  to  include  the  entire  Neolithic  world.  The 
exceptions  are  those  from  Scandinavia.  What,  with  the  peculiar 
yellow  or  light  color  of  the  flint,  their  great  length,  their  flat  form 
and  square  edges  nearly  parallel  the  length  of  the  hatchet — they  can 
easily  be  identified  and  separated  from  all  others.  With  this  excep- 
tion, it  is  believed  the  above  general  statement  is  correct. 

There  are  differences,  to  be  sure,  in  the  hatchets  of  different 
countries,  sometimes  so  marked  as  that  one  can  identify  them  in 
some  degree.  Some  are  nearly  round  in  section,  others  oval,  still 
others  flatter  with  edges  nearer  square.  Some  are  broadest  at  the 
edge  and  taper  to  a conical  or  pointed  top  or  end  ; while  others  are 
nearer  straight,  and  more  the  same  size  during  the  entire  length. 
Some  are  well  finished  at  the  top,  even  with  a button,  while  others 
are  left  in  the  natural  state  according  as  they  were  made  from  boul- 
ders or  from  rock  broken  from  the  ledge ; the  latter  condition  is 
peculiar  to  the  hatchets  from  Ireland,  and  to  the  minute  hatchets  of 
the  jade  family  from  the  Swiss  lakes  and  Central  France.  These 
differences  may  be  infinite  in  their  details,  but  withal  they  are  slight; 
they  may  all  be  found  in  the  hatchets  of  most  localities,  and  so  the 
statement  is  re-affirmed  that  a series  of  hatchets  from  almost  any 
collection  throughout  the  United  States  will  stand  as  a representa- 
tive series  for  this  implement  throughout  the  Neolithic  world.  This 
similarity  in  the  implement,  its  purpose,  its  mode  of  manufacture 
and  use  throughout  the  entire  Neolithic  world,  and  wherever  the 
remains  of  Neolithic  man  have  been  found,  are  cited  as  possible  evi- 
dence of  his  migration  from  a common  center,  or  else  the  spread  of 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  and  use  these  implements  by  contact 
or  communication  between  the  various  peoples  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  of  the  two  hemispheres.  If  it  be  said  that  the  knowledge 
to  grind  or  polish  a stone  implement  by  rubbing  it  upon  another 
stone,  thus  making  it  sharp  and  smooth,  is  a process  so  easy  and 
natural,  is  an  invention  so  simple  as  that  we  should  suppose  the  pre- 
historic man  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  made  duplicate  inventions 
thereof  in  different  and  separated  countries,  and  without  contact  or 
communication  with  distant  peoples  who  were  already  possessed  of 
the  knowledge.  But  this  statement  fails  to  recognize  how  stupid  a 
creature  man  is,  how  little  of  invention  he  has,  how  much  he  desires 
to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  his  ancestors,  and  how  little  likely  to 
strike  out  and  discover  original  methods.  I recognize  to  a full  ex- 
tent the  spirit  of  invention  abroad  in  our  land  and  which  has  per- 
vaded the  universal  Yankee  nation : but  both  the  spirit  of  invention 
and  the  Yankee  nation  belong  to  modern  times  and  date  only  a few 
hundred  years  back.  Behind  that  time  it  is  surprising  how  great  a 
proportion  of  inventions  prominent  in  the  world’s  civilization  have 
been  the  result  of  accident.  Whether  the  art  of  grinding  and  polish- 
ing stone  and  making  stone  implements  by  this  process  was  easv-  and 
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natural,  or  was  the  reverse,  is  a matter  scarcely  open  for  discussion, 
for  all  the  scientific  world  knows  that  throughout  The  Paleolithic 
age,  man  lived  and  occupied  a large  proportion  of  the  globe,  and 
that  he  made  his  stone  implements  by  chipping  and  flaking,  and  died 
and  passed  off  the  stage  of  action,  and  his  culture  died  with  him  in 
ignorance  that  one  stone  could  be  rubbed  against  another  and  thus 
made  into  an  implement  which  was  either  smooth  or  sharp.  This 
fact  is  accepted  of  all  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  and  it  must  for  the 
present  negative  the  proposition  of  ease,  facility  and  likelihood  of 
separate  invention  of  the  making  of  polished  stone  implements. 


'T'HE  recent  announcement,  credited  by  the  papers  to  Professor 
Thomas,  that  he  had  discovered  that  America  was  populated 
from  Polynesia,  is  somewhat  previous.  No  one  doubts  the  ability  of 
American  archaeologists  to  solve  the  two  great  problems,  Age  and 
Origin.  But  as  yet  sufficient  facts  and  information  are  wanting. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  little  positively  known  about  the  shell- 
heap  people,  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  Valley  mound  builders, 
the  Cliff  or  Pueblo  tribes.  We  knew  nothing  of  pre-Columbian 
trade,  of  quarry  working,  of  migrations,  etc.  Ethnologists  imper- 
fectly understood  Indian  languages,  and  the  study  of  Folk-lore  and 
Religions,  was  unheard  of.  No  one  seemed  to  use  proper  methods  in 
study;  no  one  knew  how  to  study.  Men  walked  over  ancient  enclos- 
ures and  guessed  at  their  purposes;  today  we  excavate  them  and 
know;  men  wondered  at  the  size  and  number  of  tumuli  and  wandered 
in  theories  of  white  robed  priests  and  sacrifices;  today  the  mounds 
are  simple  enough.  Stone  graves  of  children  were  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  a race  of  pygmies,  etc. 

Twenty  years  have  sufficed  to  give  us  a pretty  clear  understand- 
ing of  life,  arts  and  movements  of  all  our  native  tribes.  We  have  as 
extensive  and  scientific  a literature  on  the  subject  as  France,  England 
or  Germany.  Twenty  years  hence  the  two  unknown  quantities,  Age 
and  Origin,  which  have  caused  Professor  Thomas  much  learned 
speculation,  may  have  been  correctly  solved.  We  must  be  content  to 
establish  conclusions  just  so  fast  as  investigations  furnish  sufficient 
facts  to  prove  them.  If  we  do  otherwise  we  return  to  the  old  school 
of  archaeologic  speculation,  when  facts  were  unknown  and  research 
unborn,  to  the  days  of  Caleb  Atwater,  whose  lines  of  thought  have 
been  abandoned  by  all  archaeologists  of  today  and  whose  sole  cham- 
pion is  Dr.  Peet. 
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THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  IN  OHIO. 

PROF.  WILBUR  H.  SIBBBRT,  A.M. 

Given  under  the  auspices  of  The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  in  the  Entertain- 
ment Room,  Trinity  Parish  House,  Columbus,  O.,  Tuesday  evening,  November  13,  1894. 

IT  is  a rare  reform  movement  that  begins  with  a consensus  of  opin- 
-*■  ion  in  favor  of  the  reform  among  the  thinking  men  of  the  day. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  such  a movement  to  consider  in  this 
paper. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  true  that  at  first  there  was 
general  agreement  North  and  South,  that  slavery  was  expensive, 
wicked,  cruel,  detrimental  to  a developing  statehood,  destructive  of 
public  as  well  as  private  morality.  Those  who  used  their  eyes  to  see 
and  were  in  localities  where  they  could  observe,  were  most  outspoken 
in  their  condemnation  of  slavery,  most  favorable  to  its  abolition. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  then  to  find  southern  gentlemen  like  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Mason,  Gadsden,  Laurence  and  Pickney  in  agree- 
ment with  northern  philanthropists  like  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John 
Jay,  Hamilton,  Livingston,  Governor  Morris  and  others  in  the 
declaration  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  viz.,  that  he  thought  “it  wrong 
to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  men.”*  Roger 
Sherman  expressed,  no  doubt,  a general  hope  when  he  stated  that 
“the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  good  sense  of  the  several  States  would  probably  by  degrees 
complete  it.”  It  seems  clear,  moreover,  that  in  this  early  period  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people — the  multitude  of  the  South,  as 
in  the  North,  was  “decidedly  opposed  to  slavery.”  The  evil  was 
thus  generally  admitted  to  be  an  evil , and  “no  one  openly  advo- 
cated its  perpetuation.”  f 

It  is  a sad  fact  nevertheless,  that  slavery  did  perpetuate  itself 
in  the  Union.  This  is  the  remarkable  thing  which  demands  an 
explanation.  In  view  of  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  appears  that 
human  bondage  was  a detested  interest  of  our  country  and  our  states- 
men,— an  interest  it  and  they  wanted  to  disestablish.  Why,  then, 
was  its  disestablishment  so  long  deferred? 

When  South  Carolina  hesitated  to  confirm  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  1788,  a member  of  her  special  convention — Mr.  Galloway, 
by  name — declared  the  chief  reason  when  he  said,  “the  property  of 
the  southern  States  consists  principally  in  slaves.  If  they  mean  to 
do  away  slavery  altogether,  this  property  will  be  destroyed.”  J 

* “An  Hist.  Research,  respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic  on  Negroes 
as  Slaves,  as  Citizens,  as  Soldiers,”  by  Geo.  Livermore,  1863,  p.  51. 
t Supra,  p.  22. 

$ Supra,  p.  81. 
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In  other  language,  a vast  amount  of  valuable  possessions  was"  in 
question,  and  whether  righteously  held  or  not,  was  a desideratum  of 
too  great  moment  to  be  left  out  of  account ; — especially  since  these 
possessions,  relieved  of  ownership,  might  become  dangerous  neigh- 
bors. Such  was  the  very  natural  judgment  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  whites  of  the  South.  They  felt  they  had  too  much  at 
stake.  The  citizens  of  South  Carolina  lacked  the  moral  courage , — 
we  might  call  it  from  their  standpoint  the  hardihood , even  if  they 
had  the  sentiment,  to  strip  themselves  of  their  authority  over  a body 
of  slaves  outnumbering  themselves.  The  same  thing  was  true, 
though  in  diminishing  degrees,  of  Georgia  and  the  other  southern 
States. 

Slavery  was  the  “bad  habit”  (the  vice)  of  the  South,  a base 
usage  to  which  she  was  predisposed  by  inheritance,  which  she  con- 
firmed by  practice  under  the  incentive  of  favoring  conditions,  an 
acquisition  which  she  soon  found  to  be  profitable,  though  in  the  long 
run  it  proved  itself  costly  and  ruinous  to  the  whole  country.  There 
was  no  likelihood  that  the  South  would  give  up  her  established  mode 
of  life  when  once  she  found  it  highly  lucrative.  The  commercial 
sanction  is  one  of  the  mightiest  we  have  to  deal  with  in  history. 
When,  therefore,  Whitney’s  cotton  gin  increased  the  efficiency  of 
slave  labor,  150  fold  and  more,  in  the  hitherto  tedious  process  of  seed- 
ing cotton,  he  helped  the  British  inventors  in  the  foreign  cotton  indus- 
tries to  make  permanent  the  slave  system  of  our  southern  States.  It 
is  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  invention  our  “exports  of  cotton 
leaped  from  189,000  pounds  in  1791  to  21,000,000  pounds  in  1801,  and 
doubled  in  ten  years  more.”  This  was  nothing  else  than  a revolu- 
tionizing argument  in  favor  of  slavery.  It  was  a practical  endorse- 
ment of  the  system.  The  clink  of  incoming  cash  began  to  drown, 
and  at  length  suppressed  altogether  the  apologetic  tone  in  the  voice 
of  the  planter,  the  cotton  merchant  and  those  of  allied  interests. 
The  abolition  societies  of  the  South  ceased  to  encourage  gradual 
abolition,  and  went  out  of  existence.  Slavery  began  to  be  talked 
about  as  a “ positive  good.”  As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  just  then 
losing  the  amenities  of  the  patriarchial  type  and  becoming  worse 
than  a positive  evil.  In  its  degradation  it  was  furthered  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  1803.  The  acquirement  of  the 
vast  stretch  of  the  Louisiana  country  was  the  acquirement  of  a 
region  already  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  slavery  under  French 
and  Spanish  statute,  a region  adapted,  especially  in  the  alluvial 
tracts  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  to  rice  and  sugar  growing, 
and  cotton  raising.  As  settlement  progressed  there,  slavery  spread 
with  it.  The  brutal  overseer  system  of  plantation  management  was 
introduced  ; and  it  thrived  while  its  suffering  subjects  languished. 
The  supDly  of  negroes  in  this  section  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  them,  both  on  account  of  the  destructive  natural  condi- 
tions under  which  the  labor  was  mostly  performed,  and  on  account  of 
the  steady  development  of  the  new  country.  The  lot  of  the  slave  in 
the  rice  swamps  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  far  South  was  the 
dread  and  nightmare  of  the  enslaved  race:  it  tended  to  shorten  the 
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lives  of  those  doomed  to  the  experience.  A constant  importation  of 
blacks  consequently  went  on.  A steady  market  in  the  lower  lati- 
tudes brought  its  concomitant  development  in  the  higher.  Along 
the  southern  border  of  the  free  States,  slave-breeding  and  auction 
sales  of  the  human  product  found  their  contemptible  devotees.  En- 
forced separations  of  slave  families  became  frequent,  and  the  blacks 
sold  were  mostly  sent  “down  South.” 

Such  treatment  was  simply  benumbing  and  bewildering  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  slaves,  no  doubt ; to  some,  those  of  high  spirit,  it 
was  a goad  not  long  to  be  endured.  These  latter  fled  whenever  they 
had  opportunity.  The  mere  fact  of  bondage,  without  its  grosser 
cruelties,  was  unbearable  to  some  negroes  of  the  border  States. 
These  superior  natures  felt  an  “irrepressible  longing  for  the  boon  of 
freedom.”  The  following  incident  illustrates  this  point: 

“Before  the  war,  there  came  into  the  public  room  of  a hotel  in 
Canada,  near  the  frontier,  one  day,  a bright-looking  negro. 

“ ‘I  s’pose  you’re  a runaway  slave,’  said  one  of  the  men  in  the 
room,  looking  sharply  at  the  new-comer.  Feeling  that  he  was 
pretty  well  away  from  bondage,  the  darky  responded  in  the  afliirma- 
tive. 

“ ‘Well,  we’re  glad  enough  that  you’ve  got  away  ; but  you  don’t 
seem  to  look  very  poor.  Have  good  clothes  down  South  ?’ 

“ 4 Suttingly,  sah  ; same  clothes  as  my  massa.’ 

“ ‘But  you  got  a good  many  thrashings,  eh  ?’ 

“ ‘Nebber  had  a whipping  in  my  life,  sah.’ 

“‘Never  thrashed?  Well,  but  I suppose  you  don’t  always  get 
enough  to  eat,  do  you?’ 

“ ‘Always  had  enough,  gemmen  ; nebber  went  hungry.’ 
“‘What?’  said  the  persistent  interrogator.  ‘Good  clothes,  no 
punishment,  plenty  to  eat?  Now  just  think  of  it,’  he  said  address- 
ing a group  of  loungers.  ‘This  fellow  has  left  a position  where  he 
enjoys  all  these  privileges,  for  an  uncertainty.’ 

“ ‘ Gemmen,’ replied  the  darkey,  ‘all  I’se  got  to  say  respectin’ 
dem  privileges  is,  dat  if  any  one  ob  you  wants  to  avail  hisself  ob 
’em,  de  situation  am  ofenT1” 

Several  weeks  ago,  I talked  with  an  old-time  runaway  from  Ken- 
tucky now  living  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  who  fretted  continually  in  the 
harness  of  slavery.  His  was  a light  harness,  and  the  master  spared 
the  lash,  but  the  man  still  knew  that  he  was  being  driven  and  owned 
like  beast  the  that  he  used  in  his  work.  This  man  told  me  that  when 
he  ran  away  he  was  dressed  in  a suit  of  black  broad-cloth,  and 
expected  to  keep  himself  thus  clad  thenceforward ; his  purpose  was 
to  live  a gentleman,  thinking  that  is  what  freedom  must  mean.  He 
has  come  to  consider  that  view  a huge  joke ; he  laughingly  told  me 
he  has  not  worn  a broad-cloth  coat  since  the  time  of  his  self-libera- 
tion. 

Ho  you  suppose  that  man  would  exchange  the  present  for  the 
earlier  days?  Such  a thing  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Asbury 
Parker  insists  that  it  was  in  him  to  be  a free  man  from  the  time  he 
was  a boy  thirteen  years  old. 
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These  cases  are  typical  of  a considerable,  indeed,  I might  say 
truthfully,  the  whole  number  of  runaways.  They  show  that  these 
people  had  minds  for  somethipg  higher  than  their  comfortable  keep. 
The  testimony  of  many  a generous  householder  who  lodged,  clothed 
and  encouraged  the  foot-sore,  weary  fugitive  stands  as  proof  that  the 
poor  pilgrim’s  journey  was  laborious,  nay,  even  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  No  leisurely  pilgrimage  in  congenial  company  to  a benefi- 
cent shrine  was  his.  Far  otherwise.  He  had  a gauntlet — no,  a 
series  of  gauntlets  to  run.  Lucky  was  he  if  he  found  those  who 
would  help  him  through  even  a short  distance  in  safety.  He  did  the 
wise  thing — but  it  is  a shame  upon  us — to  make  his  course  in  the 
night. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  slavery  sunk  to  lower  and 
lower  stages  of  degradation.  In  the  early  days,  though  a turbid 
stream  it  had  floated  some  fine  craft,  liberal,  generous  in  their  abil- 
ity to  bear  up  numbers  of  enthralled  beings,  and  to  carry  those  for- 
ward towards  a post  of  intelligence  and  freedom.  The  currents  of 
the  river  were  then  fed  by  some  generous  tributaries.  Now,  these 
were  dried  up  or  had  become  poisoned,  when  they  flowed  at  all  they 
brought  in  contamination  from  the  meanest  sources  of  the  soul, 
through  channels  choked  and  narrow.  The  river  lost  its  spirit  of 
life,  it  became  dull,  death-breeding.  In  increasing  numbers  the 
darkies,  who  had  lived  and  labored  on  this  stream,  left  their  uncer- 
tain abodes  for  a distant  retreat.  The  evils  of  slavery  were  become 
intolerable  generally,  and  many  slaves  declared  boldly  for  freedom. 
If  this  boon  were  beyond  reach,  they  preferred  death.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  a table  of  statistics  covering  the  period  from  1793  to 
1860,  would  prove  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fugitives  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  progressive  commercialization  of  slavery. 
Such  a table  can  never  be  made  up.  All  we  can  do  is  to  study  the 
conditions  of  the  period,  note  certain  surface  indications,  and  base 
our  generalizations  upon  these. 

If  you  will  call  to  mind  a little  of  your  United  States  history, 
you  may  remember  that  abolitionism  early  established  itself  in  a 
number  of  our  northern  States. 

The  State  Constitution  of  Vermont  (not  yet  admitted  to  tbe 
Union)  in  1777,  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1783,  abolished  slavery  ; and  gradual  abolition  was  secuied  by  statute 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in  1784,  in 
New  York  in  1799,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  1804.  As  the  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  admitted,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  under  which  their  territorial  organi- 
zations had  been  effected,  made  them  free  States.  In  1857,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  deiiied  the  validity  of  this 
last  abolition,  but  its  essential  feature  had  been  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  only  State  as  yet  formed  in  it,  IowaU * 

The  free  States  here  specified — thirteen  and  a half — constituting 
about  one-quarter  of  the  present  area  of  the  Union,  and  forming  an 

* Encycl.  Brit.  Amer.  Supplement.  Vol.  L.,  p.  18. 
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irregular  crescent  about  the  great  lakes,  are  bounded  on  the  south 
from  east  to  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  south  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Ohio  River,  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Keokuk,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Iowa,  the  Missouri  River  and  a line  northwards 
as  straight  as  possible  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  The  territory  thus  described  lay  between  the  opposing  con- 
ditions of  bondage  and  freedom  for  the  American  slave.  Its  width 
varied.  It  ranged  from  150  miles  at  the  eastern  extremity  to  250  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania ; in  Ohio  it  shrunk  to  150  miles  and 
less,  then  broadened  to  260  miles  in  Indiana,  and  700  in  Iowa.  This 
uneven  strip  was  likely  to  become  the  scene  of  slave  migrations 
under  the  circumstances  I have  attempted  to  set  forth.  It  did  become 
so,  as  we  shall  see.  But  we  must  first  consider  why  it  did  not 
become  straightway  the  domain  for  fugitive  settlement. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  fugitives  in  free  regions  was  first 
brought  up  by  the  action  of  the  States  of  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  in  taking  steps  from 
1777  to  1784  toward  immediate  or  gradual  emancipation.  Marion 
Gleason  McDougall  tells  us  that  before  “the  change  of  condition 
in  the  States  was  completely  understood  the  same  question  had  arisen 
in  the  western  territories.”* 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  contained  the  first  legislation 
by  Congress  upon  this  point.  It  provided  for  the  legal  reclamation 
from  the  new  territory  of  any  person  “escaping  into  the  same  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
States.”  At  the  same  moment  almost,  the  Philadelphia  Convention, 
which  was  framing  the  constitution,  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Mr. 
Butler  of  North  Carolina,  and  adopted  his  provision  for  the  return 
of  fugitives,  as  follows  : “No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in 

one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  upon  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due.” 

Thus,  presumably,  the  delivery  of  self-freed  slaves  into  the 
hands  of  their  masters  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  was  doubly 
assured.  At  the  same  time,  ground  was  furnished  for  the  slave 
holder’s  argument  that  there  existed  a constitutional  sanction  of 
slavery.  But  for  five  or  six  years  the  new  sanction  remained  inop- 
erative. 

A case  of  kidnapping  in  Pennsylvania  brought  it  once  more  to 
the  public  mind,  and  by  action  of  Congress  early  in  1793,  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  was  given  point  and  application.  The  first  fugi- 
tive slave  act  (1793)  laid  a penalty  of  $500  upon  any  person  who 
hindered  a claimant  from  arresting  a fugitive  owing  him  or  his  client 
service  (either  by  interference  or  by  rescue  of  the  chattel),  or  for 
harboring  or  concealing  “such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she  was 
a fugitive  from  labour.”  The  certification  by  the  party-in-search 
before  a United  States  circuit  or  district  judge  within  the  State 

* Fugitive  slaves,  p.  13,  Fay  House  Monograph. 
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where  arrest  was  made  or  before  the  nearest  local  magistrate,  was  to 
be  sufficient  warrant  for  carrying  back  the  fugitive  to  his  owner. 
These  several  provisions,  together  with  the  fair  treatment  received 
in  foreign  parts,  whether  in  Canada,  Mexico  or  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  must  constitute  the  runaway’s  excuse  for  settling  beyond  the 
free  zone  of  our  northern  States. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  slaves  of  the  South 
were  students  of  the  Constitution  and  other  of  our  State  papers. 
They  did  not  thus  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  or  absence  of 
rights.  Their  legal  status  in  this  or  that  region  was  left  for  them 
to  find  out  by  experience  or  by  rumor.  The  small  number  who 
lived  along  the  boundaries  of  free  States,  or  back  a few  miles 
early  learned  the  distinction  between  free  soil  and  slave  territory. 
The  frequent  errands  upon  which  the  more  trusted  were  sent,  took 
them  to  places  where  the  bribe  of  freedom  floated  in  the  very  air 
and  tolled  them  on  to  flight,  or  sent  them  back  with  desires  that 
found  utterance  in  the  low,  ill-built  cabins  of  attentive  friends. 
Northern  whites  in  the  South  were  not  always  tongue-locked,  and 
sometimes  gave  explicit  directions  to  their  neighbors’  servants. 
The  still  small  voice  of  nature  itself  spoke  encouragement  to  souls 
that  panted  for  freedom.  Everywhere  in  the  enslaved  South  flights 
were  occurring,  and  the  severest  laws,  the  most  alert  patrol  system, 
the  most  brutal  plantation  rules,  nay,  even  the  kindliest  treatment 
of  master  and  mistress  could  not  prevent  them.  The  instinct,  the 
natural  aspiration  of  the  human  soul, — call  it  what  you  will, — is 
not  to  be  scared  out  of  man  by  buffets  and  bluff,  or  lulled  to  sleep  by 
petty  kindnesses.  Many,  many  slaves  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
Canada,  or  had  heard  of  it  as  a country  too  cold  and  barren  for  the 
endurance  of  the  negro.  Many  others,  whose  information  was 
nearer  the  truth,  lacked  courage  to  seek  the  distant  but  friendly  land 
of  liberty.  Many  more  were  restrained  only  by  the  bonds  of  love 
and  kinship.  When  these  bonds  had  been  broken,  or  rumor  threat- 
ened that  they  soon  would  be,  recourse  must  be  had  either  to  bestial 
submission  or  to  flight.  The  courageous  chose  flight.  The  direc- 
tion they  took  depended  upon  knowledge,  sagacity  and  circumstances. 
By  circumstances,  I mean,  (1)  location;  (2)  proximity  of  the  slave 
to  natural  hiding-places,  such  as  infrequented  islands,  swamps  and 
bayous,  or  caves  little  known  ; (3)  the  presence  of  intelligent  friends, 
guides  and  helpers.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  determ- 
ined by  the  alacrity  with  which  the  fugitive's  absence  was  discov- 
ered, his  description  and  a reward  for  his  recovery  published  abroad, 
and  pursuit  set  on  foot.  If  the  fugitive  had  a weak-kneed  pur- 
pose, he  soon  returned  of  his  own  accord,  or  was  caught  not  far 
away  and  brought  back  in  disgrace  to  receive  outrageous  chastise- 
ment under  the  raw-hide,  finished  by  the  application  of  salt  to  the 
bleeding  back  “to  take  out  the  soreness,”  and  we  may  be  sure  to  dis- 
courage the  rest  of  the  slaves  from  making  similar,  perhaps  more 
successful  expeditions. 

But  examples  of  this  sort  were  vain — worse  than  vain.  They 
bred  the  class  they  were  expected  to  foredoom.  Slave-catching  be- 
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came  a vocation  ; and  the  use  of  bloodhounds  to  find  out  the  haunts 
of  the  runaway  was  not  uncommon  in  the  South. 

The  refuge  of  neighboring  woods  and  swamps  was  often  sought 
by  slaves.  There  they  built  them  rude  cabins  or  caves  to  live  in, 
and  hunted,  fished,  and  foraged  for  provisions.  Marion  Gleason 
MacDougal  mentions  this  class  of  escapes  to  the  woods  and  swamps 
(Fugitive  Slaves,  161q-1865,  p.  56),  she  says:  “In  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  day,  an  underground  den  is  noticed,  the  opening  of  which, 
though  in  sight  of  two  or  three  houses  and  near  roads  and  fields 
where  passing  was  constant,  had  been  so  concealed  by  a pile  of 
straw,  that  for  many  months  it  had  remained  unnoticed.  When  dis- 
covered, on  opening  a trap-door,  steps  were  seen  leading  down  into 
a room  about  six  feet  square,  comfortably  ceiled  with  boards,  and 
containing  a fire-place.  The  den  was  well  stocked  with  food  by  the 
occupants  who  had  been  missing  about  a year.” 

In  most  cases,  slaves  were  not  so  bold  and  preferred  concealment 
on  an  uninhabited  island,  or  a bit  of  land  surrounded  by  morasses. 
“We  often  find  advertisements  of  the  time,”  continues  Mrs.  McDou- 
gal,  “mentioning  such  places  as  the  probable  refuge  of  runaways. 
The  Savannah  Georgian  of  1857  offers  a reward  for  two  men  who 
have  been  out  for  18  months,  and  are  supposed  to  be  encamped  near 
Pine  Grove  Plantation.” 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  extending  from  near  Norfolk,  Va.r 
into  North  Carolina  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  many  fugitive  negroes. 
A large  colony  of  them  established  itself  there,  and  continued  long 
enough  for  a generation  of  its  people  to  be  born  and  to  live  out  their 
lives  “in  its  dark  recesses.” 

On  our  southwestern  frontier  down  to  1845,  the  set  of  circum- 
stances which  fixed  the  direction  of  escapes  was  different.  The 
Mexican  territory  that  adjoined  our  Louisiana  country  had  afier  the 
year  182q,  a constitution  granting  “freedom  and  equality  to  blacks.”- 
This  fact  soon  became  known  to  a considerable  part  of  the  black 
population  of  Louisiana,  and  after  1830  complaints  began  to  be  made 
by  the  whites  of  that  State  (1812)  on  account  of  the  western  emigra- 
tion of  their  chattels. 

The  great  interior  regions,  comprising  the  northern  parts  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  the  eastern  extremities  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, are  seamed  with  the  three  parallel  ranges — the  Cumberland, 
Allegheny  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  intervening  valleys 
were  the  natural,  means  of  egress  into  the  northern  States.  Their 
great  protecting  walls  covered  with  virgin  forests,  pierced  at  num- 
berless intervals  with  side  entries,  useful  for  refuge,  and  plentiously 
supplied  with  limestone  caves,  were  finely  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  runaway.  Springs,  creeks  and  rivers  supplied  him  water  ard 
they  insured  him  a supply  of  fish  and  game,  and  herbs  with  their 
fruits.  Safety  could  be  found  in  these  mountain  fortresses  for 
months.  If  the  fugitive  felt  that  distance  for  him  would  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view,  he  had  but  to  follow  the  great  northern 
thoroughfare — the  vallev  where  he  was.  His  chart  was  in  the  lay  of 
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the  land,  his  compass  the  north  star.  His  knowledge  of  geography 
was  the  poorest  imaginable  —though  he  was  ready  enough  to  learn. 
Heaven  knows — and  he  remembered  with  wonderful  tenacity  every 
remark  that  furnished  an  item  about  the  north.  An  incident  will 
illustrate  this.  Old  Rev.  Jacob  Cummings,  who  lives  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  Columbus,  ran  away  from  a “hard  master”  in  July,  1839. 
He  was  befriended  by  a Mr.  Leonard,  a grocer  of  Chattanooga, 
whose  abolition  principles  had  been  instilled  into  him  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  This  man,  Leonard,  took  Cummings  aside  one  day  and  told 
him  where  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  on  the  map,  and  where  Lake  Erie 
lay,  declaring  that  Cummings  ought  to  leave  the  South  for  Canada. 
The  negro  went  back  to  the  plantation,  two  miles  distant,  with  a 
mind  thoroughly  open  for  further  knowledge.  In  a few  days  he 
engaged  his  master’s  grandson — Jim  Sommerman,  a youth  of  16 — in 
conversation  about  some  flocks  of  pigeons  seen  flying  northward, 
and  was  told  they  were  going  to  the  lakes.  To  penetrate  the  depths 
of  the  slave’s  ignorance  a map  was  soon  brought  out  and  a few 
thoughtless  pencil-marks  showed  the  course  of  the  birds.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings confesses  without  much  shame  that  he  stole  that  map  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  made  the  beginning  of  a successful  journey  to 
freedom. 

Better  for  them  than  this  dependence  upon  the  crude  ideas  of 
ignorance,  or  at  best  half-knowledge,  was  the  active  aid  of  friend- 
ship and  leadership  which  secured  to  thousands  of  fugitive  slaves  an 
easy  emancipation. 

Every  black,  who  sought  to  liberate  himself,  found  that  he  was 
under  an  almost  crushing  weight.  Custom  had  not  only  made  him  a 
slave,  but  the  law  of  the  land  and  of  the  various  States  was  bound 
that  he  should  remain  so.  His  return  to  slavery  had  been  provided 
for  in  law,  and  the  reward  offered  or  likely  to  be  offered  for  his 
arrest,  meant  that  some  despicable  white,  with  his  posse  of  roughs, 
so<n  would  be  in  hot  pursuit.  The  slave  system,  commercialized 
with  its  tincture  of  high  profits,  was  disguised  beyond  recognition 
for  many  throats.  Thank  Heaven,  it  remained  for  some,  though  few 
they  were,  what  Sterne  so  aptly  calls  it  a “bitter  draught.” 

These  persons  loved  not  their  country  less,  because  they  loved 
justice,  freedom  and  equality  more.  They  believed  thoroughly  in 
the  self-evident  principles  of  the  Declaration,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  “are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.”  This  was,  so  to  speak,  the  official  warrant  for 
the  position  taken  by  the  great  majority  of  them,  aside  from  the 
strong  natural  sanction  which  they  found  in  the  human  breast. 
Most  of  them  were  religious  and  took  counsel  of  their  Bibles,  and 
had  no  doubt  about  its  teachings. 

The  light  which  it  gave  to  their  believing  minds  was  as  sure  a 
guide  as  the  light  of  the  North  Star  for  the  runaway.  The  convic- 
tion and  practice  of  the  friends  of  the  fugitive  seem  to  be  summed 
up  in  a song  sent  me  by  my  friend,  Thos.  H.  Gray,  an  old-time  aboli- 
tionist of  Deavertown,  Ohio.  He  says,  his  daughters  used  to  sing 
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it  “in  the  old  slavery  days,  when  the  Nation  made  it  a felony  to 
give  a slice  of  bread  or  a cup  of  cold  water  to  famishing*  men  and 
women  fleeing  from  a bondage  worse  than  death.”  The  last  stanza 
gives  the  theme  of  the  whole  song.  It  is  as  follows: 

“ ’Tis  the  law  of  God  in  the  human  soul, 

Tis  the  law  in  the  Word  Divine  ; 

It  shall  live  while  the  earth  in  its  course  shall  roll, 

It  shall  live  in  this  soul  of  mine. 

Get  the  law  of  the  land  forg-e  its  bonds  of  wrong-, 

I shall  help  when  the  self-freed  crave, 

For  the  law  in  my  soul,  brig-ht,  beaming-  and  strong-, 

Bids  me  succor  the  flying-  slave.” 

Considering  the  derision,  assaults  and  persecution  of  every  kind 
the  friends  of  the  fugitive  had  poured  out  upon  them,  the  risks  they 
took  in  boldly  confronting  public  opinion,  and  the  pains  to  evade  and 
violate  law,  no  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  intention. 
Neither  can  one  doubt  their  purpose  to  defeat  the  fugitive  slave  laws, 
and  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  these  were  based.  Unlike 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wm.  Jay,  with  their  followers,  these  phi- 
lanthropists did  not  shun  “unconstitutional  interference'*  with 
slavery.  They  believed  in  the  moral  suasion  idea,  and  a goodly 
number  of  them  were  combatants  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  Gar- 
risonian standard.  But  in  their  labor  for  the  slave,  they  acted 
rather  on  John  Brown's  view  ; that  view  in  his  own  plain  language 
was  that  “Talk  was  a national  institution,  but  it  did  not  help  the 
slave.”  With  Garrison  and  Jay,  they  believed  in  immediate  emanci- 
pation, with  Brown  they  applied  the  remedy  frequently.  Their 
principle  of  immediate  emancipation  had  been  accepted  before  Gar- 
rison enunciated  it  with  ringing,  reverberating  tones  in  the  Fall 
of  ’29. 

Indeed,  Garrison  seems  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  from  one  of 
these  helpers  of  fugitives,  Rev.  John  Rankin,  of  this  State.  As 
proof  of  this  statement,  permit  me  to  quote  an  inscription  in  an 
autograph  copy  of  the  “Writings  of  Garrison,”  presented  by  the 
author  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison has  written,  “Rev.  John  Rankin,  with  the  profound  regards 
and  loving  veneration  of  his  anti-slavery  disciple  and  humble  co- 
worker in  the  cause  of  emancipation. — Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.”  This 
is  dated  “Cincinnati,  April  20,  1853.” 

Another  old  fact  in  connection  with  Mr.  Garrison’s  career, — one 
which  we  Ohioans  have  a right  to  be  proud  of, — is  the  fact  that  Ben- 
jamin Lundy,  a little  wiry  Quaker  of  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  Co., 
this  State,  was  directly  instrumental  in  enlisting  Garrison  in  the 
abolition  cause  in  1828,  while  lecturing  in  the  East.  Filled  with 
Rankin’s  idea  of  freedom  at  once  for  the  slave,  young  Mr.  Garrison 
was  sought  out  and  supplied  with  the  medium  for  his  message  in  the 
shape  of  the  paper  “the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  by  its 
editor,  the  Quaker  Lundy.  Ohio  becomes  in  this  way  the  source  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement  of  1830  and  succeeding,  and  her  worthy 
•citizens  Rankin  and  Lundy,  the  fathers  of  the  new  abolitionism. 
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This  is  a beginning-  of  a renaissance  of  American  morals.  The 
question  of  slavery  which  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise of  1820,  needed  reopening  if  the  country  was  ever  to  arouse 
from  its  stupor  and  shake  off  its  terrible  national  vice.  Benjamin 
Bundy,  as  a youth  of  19,  had  been  pierced  to  the  quick  at  sight  of 
slave-gangs  driven  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  He  wrote  in  his  diary  at  that  time,  “I  heard  the  wail  of  the 
captive,  I felt  his  pang  ol  distress,  and  the  iron  entered  my  soul.” 
The  depth  of  his  conviction  is  shown  in  his  wonderful  zeal  for  anti- 
slavery work  ; a zeal  which  displayed  itself  in  his  canvass  of  19  out 
of  the  24  existing  States  in  behalf  of  the  cause  he  advocated  as  lec- 
turer, as  editor,  and  as  organizer  of  numerous  societies.  . 

The  voices  of  these  men  alone  speak  to  the  deaf  ears  of  the 
years  from  1800-1830.  The  shameful  silence  of  these  decades  would 
have  been  unbroken  but  for  them.  Then  Garrison  heard  the  call. 
His  enlistment  at  once  assured  the  quickening  of  the  whole  country. 

In  the  meantime,  slaves  were  still  thirsting  for  liberty  and  were 
finding  relief  with  the  secret  help  of  a few,  scattered,  principle- 
abiding,  if  not  law-abiding  people.  These  were  the  simon-pure 
abolitionists  who  braved  public  prejudice  for  years  and  ostracized 
themselves  by  helping  the  deserving  negro  to  his  liberty.  Taken 
together  they  constitute  that  mysterious  organization  known  as  the 
“ Underground  Railroad.”*  It  was  the  self-imposed  business  of  this 
concern  “to  receive,  forward,  conceal  and  protect  fugitives.”  It  got 
its  name  from  the  hidden  methods  it  employed  in  its  operations. 
The  way  the  name  was  received  was  as  follows : A fugitive,  named 

Tice  Davids,  travelled  one  of  the  Ohio  routes  in  1831  from  Ripley  to 
Sandusky.  The  slave  set  out  upon  his  journey  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, no  doubt,  for  his  master,  a Kentuckian,  was  at  his  heels 
from  the  start  till  the  Ohio  River  was  reached.  There  the  master  was 
delayed  by  search  for  a skiff  but  found  one  in  time  to  keep  the  run- 
away in  sight,  now  swimming  his  best,  and  to  land  only  a few  min- 
utes later  than  he.  His  subsequent  hunt  failed  to  secure  his 
property,  and  the  master  was  mystified.  At  his  wits  end,  he  said  : 
“That  nigger  must  have  gone  off  on  an  underground  road.” 
The  aptness  of  the  title  was  seen  at  once,  and  the  rapid  transmission 
of  the  story  within  and  beyond  the  State  soon  fixed  this  designation 
on  the  “ system.” 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  “Under- 
ground Railroad”  took  its  rise.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  “the 
first  efforts  towards  any  systematic  organization  for  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  fugitive  slaves,”  occurred  “among  the  Quakers  in  Penn- 
sylvania.” In  one  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Appelgarth  notes  the  fact  that  General  Washington  sought  to 
discourage  as  repugnant  to  justice  the  action  of  a society  of  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia,  in  trying  to  liberate  a slave,  who  had  escaped  from 
a certain  Mr.  Dably  of  Alexandria.  Gen.  Washington  wrote 


* Before  the  Thirties  it  was  known  as  the  “Underground  Road”;  after  1835  the  name  natur- 
ally changed  to  “Underground  Railroad 
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under  date  April  12,  1786,  and  states  that  the  society  was  “formed 
for  such  purposes.”*  The  spirit  manifest  in  this  company  was  not 
alleviated  certainly  by  succeeding-  events  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
the  passag-e  of  the  law  of  1793,  a great  number  of  cases  of  kidnap- 
ping- for  the  purpose  of  enslaving-  free  blacks  roused  the  people  in 
the  state  and  “their  sympathies  once  enlisted  for  the  colored  race, 
it  was  but  a step  to  the  aid  of  the  fug-itive  negroes.  ”f  For  this  step, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  existed  precedent  in  the  Dably  case. 

It  is  just  beg-inning-  to  appear  how  extensive  the  Underground 
Railroad  system  was.  My  own  researches  show  that  its  branches 
ramified  widely  throug-h  the  old  free  zone  of  our  Northern  States 
from  New  England  to  Iowa  and  Kansas.  In  the  Southern  States  there 
were  not  less  than  four  great  lines  of  travel  to  the  North  used  by 
departing-  blacks.  One  was  that  of  the  coast  from  Florida  to  the 
Potomac.  The  region  throug-h  which  it  ran  was  swampy,  and  more 
or  less  occupied  in  the  inhabitable  parts  by  negroes  who  had  taken 
refug-e  there.  These  people  were  of  course  willing-  to  help  along 
their  fellow  sufferers  who  were  working-  their  way  slowly  and  pain- 
fully northwards. 

The  second  southern  extension  was  that  protected  by  “the  great 
Appalachian  rang-e  and  its  abutting-  mountains,  a rug-g-ed,  lonely, 
but  comparatively  safe  route  to  freedom.” 

This  line  was  one  much  used.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  in  his  new 
book  on  “John  Brown  and  his  men,”  ( p.  172)  tells  us  that  Harriet 
Tubman,  the  remarkable  black  woman  who  made  her  escape  unas- 
sisted from  the  South  when  a young-  girl,  and  then  g-ave  herself  to 
the  work  of  fetching-  out  others,  “was  a constant  user  of  the  Ap- 
palachian route.”  Her  people  lovingly  called  her  “Moses,”  and  John 
Brown  introduced  her  to  Wendell  Phillip  by  saying-  “I  bring-  you  one 
of  the  best  and  bravest  persons  on  this  continent,  general  Tubman, 
as  we  call  her.”  First  and  last  Harriet  is  said  to  have  brought 
out  several  thousand  slaves. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  third  great  channel  for 
slave  egress  northward.  It  was  the  most  westerly  until  Kansas 
was  opened  to  settlement.  Then  the  fourth  route  running  from  the 
southwest  slave  section  through  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  northern 
Illinois  to  Chicago  was  created,  “a  bolder  way  of  escape.”  All 
of  the  friends  of  the  slaves  were  not  on  land.  Some  of  the  officers 
of  the  boats  engaged  in  the  coast-wise  traffic  between  Southern 
and  New  England  ports  were  thorough  believers  in  the  aspirations  of 
the  blacks,  and  carried  away  slave  passengers  to  Newport,  Providence, 
Boston,  Portland  and  other  maritime  towns.  Sometimes  the  runaway 
took  passage  on  a freight  boat  as  a hand,  or  perhaps,  was  snugly 
stowed  away  by  the  colored  cook  and  his  assistants  who  later  in  the 
trip  saw  their  protege  safely  landed  and  placed  in  good  care.  The 
dusky  travellers  through  Kentucky  or  Western  Virginia  often  eluded 
pursuit  by  paddling  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  at  night  in 


* Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  Quakers  in  Penn.,  by  Albert  C.  Appelgartli,  Ph.  D. 
t Fay  House  Monographs  No.  3.  Fug-itive  Slave  1619— 1815—  By  Marion  Gleason  McDong-all. 
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canoes  borrowed  for  the  occasion  ; thus  they  were  enabled  to  land  on 
the  welcome  soil  of  Ohio  or  adjacent  states.  If  the  wayfarer  was 
on  foot,  inquiry  in  the  right  quarter  discovered  to  him  a black,  or 
perhaps,  a white  agent  of  the  Underground  Railroad  ready  to  ferry 
him  across  the  beautiful  Ohio.  This  delivery  out  of  bondage  was 
accomplished  in  the  night,  as  a simple  precaution.  It  was  not  an 
infrequent  occurrence  for  those  who  had  reached  the  Ohio  in  safety 
to  find  protection  on  a river  steam  boat,  whence  they  landed  in  a few 
days  at  Pittsburgh  or  some  way-station.  However,  the  great  majority 
of  fugitives  who  reached  our  southern  border  took  a less  circuitous, 
but  more  tedious  route.  They  made  their  journey  thenceforward 
across  country,  directed  or  guided  by  friends. 

A map  of  Ohio,  which  I have  prepared,  shows  the  devious  paths 
of  fugitive  travel  through  the  state  to  Canada.  It  shows  there  were 
certainly  not  less  than  23  ports  of  entry  for  runaways  along  our  river 
front.  Thirteen  of  these  admitted  the  slaves  from  the  275  miles  of 
Kentucky  shore  on  our  southwest,  while  the  other  ten  received  those 
from  the  150  miles  of  Virginia  soil  on  our  southeast.  From  these 
initial  depots  the  Ohio  routes  ran  in  zigzag  lines,  trending  generally 
in  a north-eastern  direction,  linking  station  with  station  in  mysteri- 
ous bond  till  a place  of  deportation  was  reached  on  Bake  Brie. 

There  were  five  such  outlets  along  Ohio’s  lake  frontage.  These 
were  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Fairport  Harbor  (near  Pains- 
ville),  and  Ashtabula  Harbor.  Toledo  and  fifty  miles  beyond  it 
Detroit,  were  the  shipping  points  for  perhaps  the  oldest  section  of  the 
Road  in  Ohio,  though  by  no  means  the  longest  lived. 

Col.  D.  W.  H.  Howard  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  the  only  survivor  of  this 
branch,  a gentleman  over  80  years  of  age,  thinks  its  period  of  opera- 
tion is  fairly  described  by  the  years  1816  to  1835  or  ’40.  He  traces  the 
route  as  follows:  “I  think  the  main  and  principal  route  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  near  Northbend;  thence  on  as  direct  a line  as  possible, 
( following  the  streams  practicable)  to  the  upper  Auglaize,  and  the 
Blanchard’s  fork  of  the  Auglaize,  passing  near  the  Shawnee  vil- 
lage where  is  now  the  city  of  Wapakoneta,  and  to  Ocquenesies 
town  on  the  Blanchard,  where  is  now  the  village  of  Ottawa;  thence 
to  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Maumee  (where  the  river  could  be  easily 
forded  most  of  the  year),  and  at  the  Ottawa  village  of  Chief  Kinje- 
ino  where  all  were  friendly,  and  the  poor  slave  was  treated  kindly; 
thence  by  a plain  trail  north  to  Malden,  Canada.” 

I want  to  tell  here  an  incident  which  Col.  Howard  relates,  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  methods  used,  the  obstacles  overcome,  and 
the  presence  of  mind  needed  by  Underground  railroaders,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Road’s  activity. 

Mr.  Howard’s  story  runs  mainly  as  follows:  “Ten  miles  below 

the  Rapids  at  Roche  Teboult  * * or  Standing  Rock,  lived  one  Rich- 
ardson, a Kentuckian,  who  made  his  living  by  catching  slaves.  At 
one  time  my  father,  Edward  Howard,  was  piloting  a party  of  slaves 
north,  and  the  trail  passed  only  three  miles  west  of  Richardson’s. 
* * * * in  order  to  avoid  being  surprised  by  this  man  it  was 

necessary  to  keep  a close  lookout:  and  for  greater  safety  the  trip 
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north  from  my  father’s  was  always  performed  in  the  night.  We  had 
a whisper  from  an  Indian  friend  that  this  party,  which  we  had  kept 
concealed  in  the  thick  swampy  forest  near  our  cabin  for  some  time, 
was  being  watched  and  would  be  ambushed  on  the  way.  The  night 
they  moved  out  on  the  trail,  we  ( I was  then  but  a boy,  but  often 
accompained  my  father  ) took  a circuitous  route,  hoping  to  elude 
pursuit.  * * * After  veering  to  our  right  and  re-entering  the  old 

trail,  my  father  left  a boy  to  guard  and  bring  up  the  rear.  We  had 
not  advanced  more  than  three  miles,  when  we  plainly  heard  the 
beat  of  horses’  hoofs  behind  us;  the  guard  was  posted  near  the  trail, 
with  orders  to  shoot  the  horse , if  necessary;  in  a few  minutes  two 
horsemen  approached  the  ambuscade  and  in  a second  more,  the  sharp 
crack  of  a rifle  echoed  through  the  forest,  and  the  horse  with  a 
groan  plunged  to  the  ground.  This  checked  the  pursuing  party  and 
gave  stimulus  and  speed  to  the  feet  of  the  fugitives.  The  slave- 
catchers  were  now  afraid  to  advance,  and  retreated  over  the  trail, 
and  the  fugitives,  though  badly  frightened  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  march  to  freedom  unmolested.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  line  of  road  on  which  this  incident  occurred 
was  probably  the  oldest  in  Ohio.  It  did  not  long  remain  the  only 
route.  The  earnest  teaching  of  Lundy  and  Rankin  was  imparted  to 
minds  open  to  truth.  Indeed  the  Quaker  settlements,  scattered  here 
and  there  through  Ohio,  were  many  of  them,  already  well  grounded  in 
abolition  sentiments.  The  bands  of  slaves  freed  by  conscientious  or 
by  conscience-stricken  masters  and  early  located  in  sections  not  yet 
populated  by  whites,  and  the  little  communities  of  free  negroes  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  became  at  once  important  centres  of  under- 
gound  enterprise.  Such  localities  were  fearless  in  the  defense  of  their 
visitors  and  sometimes  induced  fugitives  to  settle  among  them.  In 
portions  of  the  State  a goodly  distance  removed  from  the  danger 
along  the  border  such  persons  occasionally  became  the  protoges  of 
their  white  neighbors.  When  such  a relationship  had  arisen  the 
conditions  of  a new  phase  of  the  “Underground”  system  had  been 
created.  This  phase  seems  to  have  been  denominated  the  “Subter- 
ranean Pass  Way”  by  John  Brown.  A recent  biographer  of  Captain 
Brown  explains  this  “Pass  Way”  as  follows:  “It  represented  ideas 

and  methods  in  accord  with  and  enlarging  the  work  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.  The  essential  difference  was  that  the  rescued 
fugitives  or  runaways  should  be  planted  in  or  near  to  a Northern 
or  Western  community  and  not  brought  under  the  British  flag. 
One  purpose  (in  Brown’s  mind)  was  to  educate  Northern  people  to 
defend  fugitives.” 

Towns  and  villages  where  Covenanters,  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
the  Free  Presbyterians  had  churches,  are  found  to  be  stations  of  the 
Underground  Road  almost  without  exception,  earlier  or  later  in  their 
ante-bellum  history. 

Aside  from  the  influences  already  hinted  at,  which  led  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  lines  for  fugitive  travel,  there  is,  of  course,  the  iron-clad 
Ohio  Fugitive-slave  Law  of  1823,  and  the  cases  of  arrest  and  kidnap- 
ping that  occured  under  it.  Then,  too,  the  large  strain  of  New 
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England  blood  in  the  veins  of  our  Ohio  stock  must  be  made  due 
allowance  for.  It  is  this  element  so  widely  diffused  over  the  Western 
Reserve  that  must,  with  the  Quaker  element,  be  held  accountable  for 
the  numerous  interlacing  lines  of  that  portion  of  the  state,  from 
Marietta  to  the  Lake. 

On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  State  there  were  many  cross- 
line  connections  with  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  routes,  respectively. 

I have  taken  the  pains  to  measure  on  a map  of  Ohio  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  Underground  Road  within  our  domain,  thus  far  un- 
earthed. An  accurate  statement  would  be  from  2800  to  3000  miles. 
The  most  active  counties  in  the  system  as  shown  by  a table  of  road 
lengths  were  Trumbull,  with  153  miles;  Richland,  with  123;  Huron 
and  Belmont  with  120  each;  Ashtabula  and  Jefferson  each  with  117; 
Lorain,  with  108,  and  Mahoning  with  105.  Eight  or  ten  counties  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  did  not  engage  in  this  passenger 
traffic.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  too  recent  date.  The  remain- 
ing counties,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions,  had  somewhere 
within  their  boundaries  sections  longer  or  shorter,  of  this  invisible, 
yet  serviceable  road.  The  demands  of  secrecy  were  always  carefully 
observed  by  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  thoroughfare,  as 
we  have  seen.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  records  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  used  it  in  securing  freedom  were  not  kept,  not 
even  in  the  case  of  a particular  branch  of  the  road  for  a long  enough 
time  to  fix  closely  for  us  an  estimate  of  the  whole  number  rescued. 
Guesses  vary  from  40,000  to  about  80,000.  We  have  pretty  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  brave,  black  guide,  Harriet  Tubman  brought 
out  several  thousand,  taking  them  through  Pennsylvania.  At  least 
one  operator  in  Ohio,  for  a long  time  a resident  of  Cincinnati,  forward- 
ed 3,000  over  Indiana  and  Ohio  lines.  I refer  to  the  bold  Friend,  Levi 
Coffin.  Several  other  anti-slavery  workers  along  the  Ohio  River,  no 
doubt  aided  between  200  and  300  slaves  each.  It  is  stated  on  pretty 
good  authority  that  one  William  Lambert,  who  died  in  Detroit  a few 
years  ago,  had  helped  not  less  than  30,000  during  the  thirty-three 
years  of  his  devotion  to  Underground  operations.  This  seems  almost 
incredible.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  uncertain 
business  estimating  the  number  of  those  rescued  from  bondage  by 
underground  methods.  As  one  unearths  section  after  section  of  the 
old  lines,  however,  and  learns  about  the  faithful  service  of  many 
brave  operators,  one  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  half  has 
not  been  told. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  installation  of  the  various 
department  collections  in  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  is  com- 
plete. It  is  no  exaggeration  for  us 
to  say  that  in  Archaeology  proper 
the  series  surpasses  any  similar 
exhibit  in  our  large  Eastern  mu- 
seums. It  was  less  than  a year 
ago  that  there  existed  an  ex- 
tremely chaotic  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  museum.  We  see  in 
the  present  careful  arrangement 
and  artistic  grouping,  the  hand  of 
Professor  Holmes.  The  labels 
are  lengthy,  as  they  should  be. 
Too  much  description  cannot  be 
given  the  public,  and  in  many 
musems  an  important  exhibit 
loses  its  effect  upon  the  average 


visitor  by  being  too  briefly  desi 
cribed.  While  the  general  col- 
lections, other  than  those  of  ar- 
chaeologic  character,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  equal  the  Smithson- 
ian and  the  National  Museum, 
yet  they  rank  very  high.  One 
acquainted  with  museum  work 
cannot  appreciate  how  so  large 
an  exhibit  in  diversified  fields 
has  been  made  in  such  a brief 
time. 

The  collection  in  art  cannot 
equal  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  (being  con- 
fined largely  to  bronzes,  metal 
work,  sculpture,  tapestry,  models 
of  architecture,  etc.)  With  the 
exception  of  the  National  Museum 
and  the  two  museums  of  Central 
Park,  New  York,  all  the  larger 
American  museums  confine  their 
attention  almost  entirely  to  Eth- 
nology, Archaeology  and  Natural 
History,  while  the  Field  Museum 
has  magnificent  collections  in  all 
of  the  sciences  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  and  more  modern  works  of 
man. 

The  scores  of  alcoves  and  rooms 
which  were  filled  with  paintings 
during  the  Fair,  are  today  occu- 
pied by  a multitude  of  cases,  each 
one  containing  a fine  collection  of 
garments,  or  utensils,  or  orna- 
ments, or  implements  or  ceramics. 
By  way  of  comparison,  there  is 
more  on  exhibition  in  these  rooms 
than  is  contained  in  the  entire  de- 
partment of  Anthropology  of  the 
Smithsonian;  and  the  number  of 
specimens  are  more  than  double 
those  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Boston. 

The  great  Montes  Collection 
from  South  America,  rich  in  gold, 
silver  and  copper;  the  Dorsey  Col- 
lection from  the  same  county, 
Wyman’s,  Rigg’s,  Ayer  and  a 
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dozen  others,  filled  as  much  space 
as  the  combined  (prehistoric)  ex- 
hibits of  a dozen  of  our  small 
museums.  One  could  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  in  a profitable  study 
of  any  of  the  departments. 

The  scheme  of  opening-  the 
Institution  without  charg-e  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  is  a g-ood 
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one,  as  the  attendance  of  from  six 
to  twelve  thousand  people  on 
those  days  will  attest. 

The  Museum  is  a monument  to 
Chicago’s  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence. 

We  shall  present  illustrated 
descriptions  of  the  collections  in 
our  summer  issues. 
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Relics  from  an  Old  Fort  near  LeRoy,  New  York 
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Circular  Fortification  near  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 
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We  are  ^indebted  to  John  Northern 
Hilliard  fornan  interesting-  account  of 
finds  made  on  the  site  of  the  above- 
named  fort  and  for  the  illustrations 
used  in  the  Union  and  Advertiser  of 
Rochester,  descriptive  of  the  place  and 
the  relics.  While  space  cannot  be 


spared  for  the  entire  narrative,  yet  -vse 
reproduce  a considerable  portion  of  it. 

Professor  Moulthrop,  of  Rochester, 
discovered  near  UeRoy,  last  summer, 
a circular  fortification,  and  examined 
another  near  Oakfield.  The  illustra- 
tion presents  the  latter.  It  is  one  of 


Mounted  celts  and  spear-head,  rou^rh  knife  from  village  site  near  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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the  best  preserved  and  distinct  in  the 
State.  It  is  situated  upon  the  north- 
west slope  of  one  of  the  small  hills 
that  characterize  the  rolling-  land  of 
that  region.  The  banks  of  the  stream 
on  the  north  are  steep,  but  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  feet  in  heig-ht.  Upon 
the  front  of  the  bank,  at  the  point 
nearest  the  works,  there  is  a gradual 


slope  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  indicat- 
ing- an  artificial  grade.  The  embank- 
ments will  probably  measure  six  feet 
in  averag-e  heig-ht,  calculating-  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  A part  of 
the  work  now  under  cultivation  shows 
little  trace  of  occupation.  A few  pot- 
tery frag-ments  may  be  found.  Uarg-e 
oak  trees,  over  two  feet  in  diameter. 


Various  forms  of  arrow-heads,  LeRoy,  N,  V 
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are  now  growing  on  the  embankment. 
Some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
township  have  frequently  spoken  of 
seeing  decayed  oak  posts  on  the  em- 
bankment as  a palisade.  The  large 
rock  at  the  left,  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  picture,  contains  a mortor-like  de- 
pression. 

Most  of  the  relics  illustrated  were 
found  on  the  ancient  trails  near  these 
two  forts. 


ton.  This  was  the  grand  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Five  Nations, 
and  ultimate  destination  of  every 
other  trail  in  the  present  State  of  New 
York.  Along  its  silent  course  the 
swiftest  runners  of  the  Iroquois  bore 
their  messages  of  peace  or  war.  The 
Seneca  domain  extended  as  far  East  as 
their  legendary  place  of  origin — Bare 
Hill,  or  Gennundeweh,  on  the  east  side 
of  Canandaigua  Take,  about  ten  miles 


Pottery  from  the  shores  of  bake  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


The  main  trail  of  the  Iroquois  ex- 
tended from  Hudson  on  the  Hudson 
River  below  Albany,  westwardly  to 
Buffalo,  crossing  the  Genesee  at  Cana- 
waugus — now  Avon.  From  Canandai- 
gua Hake  a branch  ran  northwest  to 
the  head  of  Irondequoit  Bay,  then  to 
the  Genesee  Falls,  and  along  the  lake 
ridge  to  the  Niagara  River  at  Lewis- 


from  the  outlet,  where  were  formed 
the  first  war  parties  of  the  Nation. 

Prof.  Moulthrop  located  the  site  of 
an  Indian  village  and  also  an  old  bat- 
tle ground,  on  which  were  found  spear 
points,  tomahawks,  skinning  stones 
and  other  implements  of  warfare. 
These  relics,  Prof.  Moulthrop,  who  is  a 
school  principal,  uses  as  object  lessons 
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in  aboriginal  history.  Such  lessons 
are  always  of  interest  to  pupils,  and  it 
frequently  encourages  them  to  make 
researches  into  Indian  history  on  their 
own  account. 

The  pottery  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Col- 
lectors are  requested  to  note  its  decora- 
tion. Also  the  arrow-heads  are  rougher 
and  ruder  than  those  found  further 
West. 


A Primitive  Quarry  in  the  Upper 
Hudson  Valley. 

Editor  of  The  Archaeologist  : 

As  you,  in  a note  on  page  335  of  the 
November  number,  asked  for  commun- 
ications regarding  the  location  of  other 
aboriginal  quarries  of  mica,  flint,  etc., 
I would  say,  that  in  1878,  a locality 
situated  in  Washington  County,  New 
York,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being 
an  Indian  flint  quarry. 

This  place  I visited,  and  found  it  to 
be  as  had  been  described;  an  abori- 
ginal quarry  of  small  extent,  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  a small  hill, 
located  in  the  town  of  Paston,  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York,  and  being 
about  three  miles  east  from  the  Hudson 
River.  This  elevation,  locally  known 
as  the  Cement  Mountain,  is  one  of  the 
range  of  hills  running  North  and 
South,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
Hudson,  through  , Washington  and 
Rensselaer  counties,  and  though  Mt. 
Willard  is  its  highest  summit,  being 
2,878  feet  above  tide,  as  determined  by 
Dr.  Asa  Pitch,  in  1847,  yet  this  range 
is  generally  known  as  the  Bald  Moun- 
tain Range  from  a conspicuous  peak 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  “Cement 
Mountain.” 

Skirting  the  base  of  this  “Cement 
Mountain”  is  Balten  Kill,  a shallow, 
rapid  stream  which  has  its  source  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  Vermont,  and  only  here  at 


the  “Cement  Mountain”  breaks 
through  the  Bald  Mountain  Range  on 
its  course  to  the  Hudson.  This  stream 
was  known  by  the  Iroquois  as  the 
Di-on-on-deh-o-wa,  and  this  term  is 
yet  applied  to  a formerly  picturesque 
water-fall  on  its  course;  for,  to  give  a 
new  use  to  a term  of  Kipling;  this 
formerly  beautiful  water-fall  has  been 
“ man-handled.  ’ ’ 

In  company  with  Mr.  Wm.  Fisher,  I 
again  visited  this  quarry  site  in  1891. 
We  had  determined  on  a quite  thorough 
examination,  but  a severe  rainstorm 
had  left  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
such  a condition  that  our  examination 
was  but  superficial. 

As  before  stated,  the  excavation  is 
located  in  a finely  sheltered  situation 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  being 
only  a few  feet  in  elevation — perhaps 
15  or  20 — from  the  surface  of  the  Bal- 
ten Kill,  which  here  flows  close  to  the 
base  of  the  hill. 

The  excavation  is  but  small  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  surface  strewn  with 
spalls  and  chippings  is  quite  limited. 
Upon  slight  digging  among  these  chips, 
we  noticed  many  angular  fragments  of 
small  quartzite  boulders,  showing 
marks  of  percussion,  and  I recovered 
the  cutting  edge  of  an  axe  manufac- 
tured from  a blue  flint  foreign  to  this 
quarry.  However,  considerable  mater- 
ial has  been  taken  from  this  spot ' and 
possibly,  at  a remote  period,  to  judge 
from  reasons  which  I will  present. 

The  material  obtained,  which  for 
custom’s  sake  we  term  flint,  was  a very 
hard  silicious  stone,  with  an  uneven, 
stubborn  fracture,  very  uniform  in 
color;  a dull  black,  having  frequent 
minute  veins  and  flecks  of  white  quartz. 
A chip  or  spall  of  this  flint  held  to  the 
light  has  at  its  thin  edges  much  the 
same  translucence  as  dark  obsidian. 
This  is  a very  noticeable  peculiarity  of 
this  flint,  and  by  this  means,  in  con- 
nection with  its  color,  the  product  of 
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this  Washington  County  quarry  can 
be  easily  identified  from  flint  obtained 
from  other  sources  in  Eastern  New 
York. 

Though  this  region  was  long  held 
and  occupied  by  the  Mohawks,  and 
lying  but  a few  miles  to  the  west  is 
Take  Saratoga*  with  its  outlet,  Fish 
Creek;  both  their  great  annual  places 
of  resort  for  fishing  and  hunting;  yet, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Mohawks 
neither  worked  nor  made  use  of  the 
products  of  this  quarry,  for  among  the 
thousands  of  their  implements  and 
weapons  manufactured  from  silicious 
materials,  which  have  been  recovered 
in  the  vicinity,  one  can  look  in  vain 
for  an  example  of  which  it  could  be 
said  with  confidence  : “ This  is  of  flint 
from  the  quarry  in  Washington 
County.” 

Quite  often  an  arrow  or  spear-head 
or  some  other  implement  will  be 
noticed  of  nearly  the  same  color,  but 
on  examination  the  peculiar  translu- 
cence  will  be  found  wanting,  and,  occa- 
sionally, an  object  will  turn  up  with 
much  the  same  translucence  but  will 
not  match  in  color,  for,  to  repeat,  the 
flint  from  this  locality  in  question  is 
uniform  in  color,  and  does  not  vary  or 
shade  off  in  different  tints  as  at  other 
sources,  as  for  instance,  the  deposits 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  as  oc- 
curing  in  Carter  County,  Kentucky,  in 
“many  shades  of  red,  brown,  yellow 
and  gray.”  The  same  diversity  in 
color  can  be  claimed  for  known  depos- 
its of  flint  occuring  in  the  calciferous 
sand  rock  of  Shenectady,  Saratoga 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  New  York. 

Of  what  nation  were  the  men  who 
opened  and  worked  this  quarry?  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  this  part  of 


the  country  was  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Iroquois. 
After  the  French  war,  the  Mohawks 
leaving  this  section,  retired  to  their 
valley,  and  by  their  consent,  these 
lands  were  occupied  as  hunting  grounds 
by  the  Stockbridge  branch  of  the  Mo- 
hegan  Indians,  these  two  tribes  being 
in  perpetual  friendship. 

It  is  possible,  that  by  this  latter  na- 
tion, the  Mohegans,  was  this  quarry 
opened  and  the  products  carried  east- 
ward into  Massachusetts.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  any  of  the  im- 
plements found  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts could  give  evidence  of  having 
been  derived  at  this  place.  And  again, 
the  working  of  this  quarry  may  possi- 
bly antedate  the  occupancy  of  either 
the  Mohawks  or  Mohegans.  Now  and 
then  some  strange  traces  of  an  ancient 
people  are  revealed  in  this  portion  of 
the  Hudson  Valley.  For  an  instance, 
notice  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ch.  F. 
Fish,  of  the  discovery  in  1865,  of  an 
ancient  hearth  at  a depth  of  more  than 
fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  Saratoga  Springs,  f 

This  hearth  was  composed  of  a semi- 
circular row  of  stones,  partially  sur- 
rounding a quantity  of  charcoal,  and 
la.y  directly  upon  a bed  of  glacial  clay, 
and  was  covered  by  two  feet  of  drift, 
above  which  lay  twelve  feet  of  co- 
mingled muck  and  tufa. 

Certain  implements  of  copper  have 
been  discovered  at  Take  Saratoga  un- 
der conditions  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  considerable  antiquity.  These 
have  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Stone4 

Regarding  the  geologic  age  of  the 
rocks  enclosing  this  deposit  of  flint, 
perhaps  it  is  best  to  say  but  little,  for 


* William  I*.  Stone,  in  his  “Reminiscences  of  Saratoga, ” on  page  88,  says:>  i“The  lake,  and 
the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  had  been  from  time  immemorial  considered  by  the  Mohawks 
as  their  best  hunting-ground.” 

t Ch.  F.SFish,*injPop.  Sci.JMo.,  May, *1881, «Vol.  XIX, 'p. <32- 
: Amer."Mag.'of'History,  Sep.,r1878. 
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this*  particular  region  has  been  the 
battle-ground  of  Geologists  for  years, 
and  “when  doctors  disagree,  — for,  as 
says  Dr.  Ditch,  * “The  Taconic  con- 
troversy, however,  has  caused  our  rocks 
to  be  visited  and  studied  by  a num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  Geologists, 
both  of  this  and  foreign  lands,  and 
Bald  Mountain  in  particular,  as  one  of 
these  remarks,  has  become  classic 
ground  to  the  votaries  of  this  science.’ ’ 
And  to  quote  Prof.  j.  W.  Powell,  in 
speaking-  of  the  complicated  g-eologic 
structure  of  this  reg-ion. f “ But  despite 
the  larg-e  amount  of  labor  that  has 
been  expended  upon  this  reg-ion,  and 
the  literature  that  has  grown  out  of  it, 
this,  of  all  the  g-eographically  known 
portions  of  the  country,  remains  the 
terra  incog-nita  of  American  Geology.” 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  rock 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  “Cement 
Mountain”  is  a hard  blue  limestone, 
hig-hly  crystalline,  and  from  which  all 
trace  of  fossil  life  has  been  obliterated. 
This  limestone  contains  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  silex,  and  has  for  years 
bean  quarried,  burnt  and  ground  into 
an  excellent  quality  of  hydraulic 
cement,  hence  the  name,  cement  Moun- 
tain, locally  applied  to  this  uplift. 
However,  certain  indications  discov- 
ered in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  strata 
of  this  uplift,  as  well  as  that  of  Bald 
Mountain,  lying-  next  in  order  to  the 
North,  whose  limestone  is  equally  desti- 
tute of  fossil  life,  is  a hig-hly  metamor- 
phosed member  of  the  Trenton  group. 

I would  here  humbly  mention,  lest  it 
would  meet  the  eye  of  some  captious 
geologic  critic,  that  I am  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a low  outcrop  of  lime- 
stone at  a distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  this  mountain,  which  teems 
with  fossil  life,  obviously  of  the  Tren- 
ton period.  Percy  M.  Van  Fpps. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES 


Mr.  J.  G.  Pickett,  has  opened  a 
large  mound  at  Pickett,  Wisconsin, 
lately.  The  Wisconsin  papers  are  giv- 
ing it  a good  deal  of  prominence  just  at 
present  and  it  is  surely  an  interest- 
ing discovery.  He  found  a good  many 
relics  of  all  kinds,  such  as  flints,  hatch- 
ets, etc.,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a layer  of  hard  clay  was 
cement.  This  mistake  is  often  made 
by  collectors  if  they  are  not  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  clay 
in  all  its  forms. 


Capt.  Bourke  shows  that  in  Southern 
Furope,  2300  years  ago,  it  was  believed 
the  lovestone  had  power  to  compel  the 
love,  of  one  whose  affection  was  de- 
sired. A similar  property  is  attributed 
to  it  by  Indians  along  the  Mexican 
border ; but  these  consider  it  necessary 
to  place  the  mineral  in  water  on  Friday 
to  make  it  efficacious  (baptism?)  Is  this 
christianizing  of  an  ancient  supersti- 
tion any  indication  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  God-fearing  Spaniards  ? 

In  March,  1870,  a mound  measuring, 
after  being  much  reduced  by  plowing, 
fourteen  feet  in  height  by  seventy  feet 
in  diameter,  was  partially  explored  in 
the  corporate  limits  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio.  Near  the  center,  on  the  original 
surface,  three  extended  skeletons  were 
found  side  by  side,  surrounded  by  char- 
coal. With  them  were  a number  of 
perforated,  finely  polished  slate  orna- 
ments and  pendants,  several  polished 
celts,  and  more  than  two  hundred  ar- 
row and  spear  heads  of  fine  workman- 
ship. These  are  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Rogers  whose  house  stands  on  the 
mount — the  excavation  of  25  by  35  feet 
being  utilized  for  a cellar. 

— Communicated  by  IV.  C.  Mills. 


* Sur.vey- Wash. |Co.,fp.  820. 

+ Eig-hthiAnnual  Rep’t  U.  S.^lieol.  Svy.,  p.  81. 
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The  conch  was  much  used  as  an  agri- 
cultural implement  by  our  seacoast  ab- 
origines. Its  fairly  round  whorl,  ter- 
minates in  a point,  where  the  natural 
calcareous  substance  is  thick  and  solid, 
and  not  liable  to  fracture.  A hole  was 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shell, 
sometimes  running  through  it.  Into 
this  a stick  was  inserted  as  a handle  ; 
holes  could  thus  be  made  in  the  ground 
for  the  planting  of  maize.  If  the  in- 
terior of  the  conch  became  clogged  with 
dirt,  another  hole  was  made  in  the 
crown  of  the  shell  to  clean  it  out. 


A Hidious  Relic  of  the  Past. 


The  old-time  South  American  Indians 
were  head-hunters  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  their  manner  of  preserv- 
ing the  relics  of  battle  would  make  an 
Egyptian  embalmer  sick  with  envy. 
They  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  van- 
quished foes  and  then  removed  the 
flesh,  bones  and  brain  by  some  lost 
process.  The  materials  used  in  em- 
balming these  uncanny  relics  (fluids 
or  what  not)  had  the  effect  of  shrink- 
ing the  head  until  the  intellectual  dome 
of  a full-grown  man  would  not  be  larger 
than  a lemon.  One  of  these  shriveled 
embalmed  heads  is  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  hair  is 
still  as  black  and  glossy  as  when  worn 
by  the  original  owner  of  the  head  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  lips, 
mouth,  nose  and  eyes  are  all  perfect, 
although  reduced  in  size  proportionate 
to  the  shrunken  head.  The  curators 
of  the  museum  value  it  at  $5,000. 

At  the  Congress  of  Archaeologists, 
recently  held  at  Seraievo,  in  Hungary, 
the  exceeding  richness  of  the  surround- 
ing country  in  remains  of  the  past  was 
made  evident.  Roman  relics  were  con- 
stantly discovered,  and  in  a prehistoric 
cemetery  at  Rusanovic  many  treasures 
were  brought  to  light.  One  was  the 


body  of  a female,  on  the  bones  of  whose 
arms  were  bronze  bracelets.  There 
were  fibulae  and  hollow  beads  of  bronze; 
there  were  also  traces  of  iron.  In  other 
places  were  found  moulds  for  casting 
bronze  celts,  implements,  and  orna- 
ments. 


It  is  singular  how  people  so  remote 
and  so  different  from  each  other  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  connection 
or  even  communication  between  them, 
have  evolved  the  same  methods  of 
achieving  the  same  purposes. 

Egypt  and  Greenland  must  be  con- 
sidered geographically  as  two  parts  of 
the  globe  the  most  remote.  The  Eskimo 
uses  a fire-making  implement,  with  bow, 
thong,  and  rotating  wooden  spindle. 
Mr.  Flinders-Petrie  shows  in  his  last 
book  that  the  Egyptian  of  2000  B.  C. 
used  precisely  the  same  thing. 


Paleolithic  Implement  Found. 

It  is  the  zenith  of  the  ambitious  mod- 
ern collector  of  archaeological  specimens 
of  himself  find  in  situ  in  some  gravel 
deposit,  an  implement  of  rude  type, 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  glacial  man. 
He  thinks  of  it  by  day  and  it  is  the 
pleasant  subject  of  his  dreams  by 
night,  in  the  course  of  which  he  either 
finds  it  himself  or  is  notified  by  the 
honest  son  of  toil  who  noticed  it  and 
who  allowed  it  to  rest  in  its  matric  until 
the  notification  of  the  collector,  who 
has  it  photographed  at  once  and  also 
shows  it  to  a number  of  his  archaeologi- 
cal chums  prior  to  its  removal. 

The  city  of  Massillon  resembles  Rome 
in  being  built  on  seven  hills.  Its  loca- 
tion in  glacial  time  must  have  been  a 
favorite  habitat  for  glaciers,  for  each 
hill  is  capped  more  or  less  thickly  with 
gravel.  One  very  extensive  gravel  de- 
posit near  the  southern  end  of  the  city 
has  been  worked  incessantly  for  a 
number  of  years  by  a man  named 
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Bentz,  who  sells  the  gravel  for  road 
mending-,  and  the  sand  for  building- 
purposes.  I have  shown  him  a number 
of  drift  hatchets  from  France  so  as  to 
impress  the  type  upon  his  mind,  and  I 
have  told  him  he  can  make  money 
more  rapidly  by  showing-  me  one  be- 
fore removing-  it,  than  by  selling-  many 
loads  of  sand  or  gravel.  Although  this 
was  several  years  ago,  I have  as  yet 
not  been  notified. 

On  the  west  boundary  of  the  city  is 
another  large  gravel  deposit,  a pro- 
longation of  which  toward  the  north 
reveales  one  of  the  largest  sand  stone 
quarries  in  the  state.  This  deposit  is 
being  removed  piece-meal  and  has  been 
for  a number  of  years ; some  of  the 
gravel  going  to  mend  the  country  road 
in  that  direction,  and  some  of  it  being 
utilized  in  widening  a railroad.  When 
the  loads  leave  the  bank  and  turn  to- 
ward town  they  make  a sharp  turn  on 
Washington  Avenue,  and  the  centri- 
fugal force  throws  a small  portion  of  it 
to  the  ground  if  the  load  be  very  large, 
so  that  a secondary  gravel  formation 
of  a temporary  kind  is  being  made  at 
that  place. 

A few  years  ago  a friend  named  W. 
A.  Fowe  was  walking  about  in  this 
locality  when  he  saw  a rude  implement 
lying  on  the  ground  near  this  spilled- 
out  gravel,  picked  it  up  and  brought  it 
to  me  at  once.  He  had  taken  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  my  collection  and 
had  contributed  many  fine  specimens 
to  it,  which  he  had  found  hitnself.  Of 
this  specimen  it  shall  be  the  mission  of 
this  paper  to  tell.  The  specimen  is 
nearly  five  inches  long  and  nearly  two 
inches  thick  in  its  largest  diameter. 
It  differs  from  the  drift  specimens  of 
Europe  in  having  a rude  but  well  de- 
fined cutting  edge  (bit).  It  weighs 
seventeen  and  one-fourth  ounces,  and 
is  covered  by  that  result  of  chemical 
desintegration  of  the  surface  which 
has  received  the  nametof  patina,  sup- 


posed to  be  a useful  and  convincing 
test  of  antiquity  for  a drift  specimen. 
This  patina  is  the  same  in  color  as 
some  of  my  drift  specimens  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  Eoire  and  Oise, 
viz.,  almost  white.  It  being  covered 
in  this  way,  prevents  me  from  stating 
positively  of  what  material  it  is  made, 
but  it  is  from  some  one  of  the  flint  or 
chert  (silicate)  group. 

While  its  finding  lacks  many  of  the 
essential  and  convincing  features  so 
desirable  at  this  and  any  time,  in  my 
mind  it  is  satisfactorily  and  perma- 
nently connected  with  that  gravel  bank, 
almost  as  convincingly  so  as  if  I had 
removed  it  with  my  own  hand.  A 
number  of  competent  archaeologists 
have  examined  it  and  all  unhesitatingly 
have  pronounced  it  of  the  glacial  type 
and  consider  it  a very  interesting  and 
valuable  specimen.  It  shows  no  sec- 
ondary chipping. 

A.  P.  L.  Pease. 


Descriptions  of  several  important 
finds  have  been  received  by  the  Editor: 
also  letters  and  short  articles.  These 
will  appear  in  March  and  April.  We 
thank  collectors  for  their  kindly  inter- 
est in  the  journal. 


A Rare  Copper  Axe. 

Mr.  A.  Bibbins,  of  Moscow,  Mich.,  is 
the  possessor  of  a very  rare  copper  im- 
plement. It  was  plowed  up  by  his 
father  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
found  on  Section  28,  Hanover  township, 
Jackson  County,  Mich.  It  is  of  pure 
copper  and  weighs  1J4-  pounds.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  8^  inches,  breadth  of 
bit,  3 inches  and  extreme  thickness  7-16 
of  an  inch.  The  bit  is  well  formed  and 
resembles  a modern  axe  in  form.  It  is 
thickest  near  the  centre  and  diminishes 
in  thickness  toward  both  ends.  It  has 
decided  markings  of  either  its  being 
broken  and  wrelded  or  a poll  having 
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been  welded  on  another  axe.  I think 
the  latter  is  the  case,  as  the  axe  is 
nearly  the  same  width  from  the  bit  to 
the  weld  but  has  a decided  taper  from 
the  weld  to  base  of  poll.  Some  think 
it  has  only  drawn  apart  when  it  cooled. 

A.  W.  Fisher. 


The  Prizes. 


Everyone  should  work  hard  and  send 
in  names  and  subscriptions  before 
March  1st.  To  all  competitors  we  will 
send  sample  copies  and  circulars  to  aid 
them  in  soliciting-.  As  was  stated  in 
the  January  number  probably  but  a 
few  names  are  necessary  to  win  one  of 
the  prizes.  So  it  behooves  every  reader 
to  exert  himself.  The  collections  of- 
fered are  very  fine. 


HANAGER’S  CORNER. 


Any  subscriber  who  does  not  receive 
his  inag-azine  by  the  5th  of  the  month 
is  requested  to  notifiy  the  manag-er 
immediately.  We  can  not  promise  to 
furnish  missing-  copies  if  application  for 
them  is  delayed  for  some  months. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Archaeologist 
are  payable  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Archaeologist 
will  begin  with  the  current  number  un- 
less otherwise  stated. 

Since  subscriptions  to  the  Archaeo- 
logist are  payable,  continuance  of  the 
magazine  will  be  considered  as  a re- 
ceipt for  the  money. 

There  are  still  many  subscribers 
who  have  not  paid  for  ’95,  and  some 
are  in  arrears  for  ’94.  Gentlemen, 
please  remit  at  once.  We  need  the 
money. 

For  sets  of  the  Archaeologist  for 
’93  we  will  give  a year’s  subscription 
(’95)  and  arrow  and  spear  heads,  beads, 
pottery,  etc. 

We  will  give  15  cents  and  three  arrow 
and  two  spear  heads  each  for  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  9,  and  11  of  Vol.  I. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


□ Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  Archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 


For  students  and  collectors  we  offer 
the  following-  interesting-  series  of  spec- 
mens  by  mail,  postpaid,  location  affixed. 
Four  specimens  of  pottery,  three  arrow 
heads,  two  spear  heads,  one  scraper, 
four  Flint  Ridge  specimens  of  various 
stag-es  of  manufacture,  one  war  point, 
one  rotary  arrow  head,  three  beads. 
These  for  24  cents  in  stamps.  The 
Archaeologist,  Box  502,  Columbus,  O. 

□ I have  a “cache”  of  four  fine  spades 
of  white  and  redish  flint  from  9 to  11 
inches  in  leng-th.  Will  sell  for  $10.00 
or  exchange  them  for  fine  discoidal 
stones,  4 to  5 inches  in  diameter,  or  for 
whole  pottery  from  Ohio  or  Indiana. 
Send  stamp  for  outlines.  C.  E.  Trib- 
bett,  Thorntown,  Ind. 

Fine  Tower  Silurian  fossils  to  ex- 
change for  Judian  or  Mound  Builders’ 
relics.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  N. 
Hodgin,  122  N.  17th  street,  Wayne  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Ancient  Indian  pottery,  etc.,  to  ex- 
change for  double  barrel  breach-load- 
ing shot  gun.  W.  A.  Hakes,  125  Lib- 
erty street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Part  of  an  Indian’s  skelton  for  flint 
or  slate  implements.  Pieces  of  pottery 
from  this  section  for  some  from  other 
sections.  Address,  Geo.  A.  Strauss, 
West  Alexander,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Whale  harpoon  gun,  sea  shells,  shell 
pin  curios,  Fiordia  fish  scale  work,  old 
books  and  jewelry,  to  exchange  for 
Indian  relics,  old  books,  flint  lock  guns 
and  good  curios.  Geo.  Harris,  Box  111, 
Fulton,  O. 

Wanted — “Teague  of  the  Iroquois,” 
“ Z uni  and  Zunians,”  “ Ta  Royal,”  and 
any  books  or  pamphlets  by  Morgan, 
Baudelier,  Bou-rke,  McGee,  Mallery, 
Cushing,  de  Peyster,  Jones,  Winsor, 
and  others.  Cash  or  exchange.  A.  J. 
Marks, -M.  D.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted — Books,  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals, on  anthropology,  ethnology, 
archaeology  and  history.  Will  exchange 
or  pay  cash.  Address,  Book  Exchange, 
Toledo,  O. 
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A GROUP  OF  ILLINOIS  MOUNDS. 
dr.  j.  f.  Snyder,  Virginia,  Iij,. 

r,PHE  five  mounds  represented  in  the  diagram  (Fig\  1)  are  on  the 
* west  side  of  the  Illinois  River,  thirteen  miles  below  the  city  of 
Beardstown,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek.  When  I first 
saw  them,  twenty-five  years  ago,  they,  were  covered,  as  were  the  sur- 
rounding bottom  and  bluffs,  with  a dense  growth  of  timber  and 
underbrush.  At  that  time  they  were  considerably  higher  than  now, 
and  large  trees  were  growing  upon  them.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
land  including  them  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Paul  Baehr,  who  cleared 
it  up  and  put  it  in  cultivation ; and  the  plow  and  rains  have  since 
then  materially  reduced  their  altitude.  They  are  situated  on  the 
alluvial  river  bottom,  above  the  highest  line  of  overflow,  and  the  three 
largest  are  so  near  each  other  that  the  margins  of  their  bases  are  con- 
tiguous. When  constructed,  they  were,  at  the  nearest  point,  200 
yards  from  the  river  which  has  since  receded  half  a mile  or  more  to 
the  east,  leaving  a broad,  shallow  slough  to  mark  its  ancient 

channel.  The  long  axis  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  No.  1,  coin- 

cides very  nearly  with  the  anticlinal  line  of  a high  ridge  of  the  bluffs, 
90  }^ards  west  of  it.  In  a ravine  on  the  South  side  of  this  isolated 

ridge  is  a spring  of  pure  water ; and  on  its  northern  slope,  for  the 

space  of  two  or  three  acres,  can  be  seen  where  the  drift  clay,  consti- 
tuting, in  main,  the  material  of  the  five  mounds  was  dug  or  scraped 
out. 

The  circle  in  the  diagram,  designated  by  the  letter  A is  a plat- 
form mound  of  clay,  98  feet  in  diameter,  with  level  top,  originally 
eight  feet  high,  but  now  reduced  by  the  plow  and  elements  to  half 
that  height.  On  its  western  side  there  yet  remains  the  vestige  of  a 
graded  way  from  the  surrounding  level  to  its  top.  At  C,  and  indeed 
all  around  this  flat  mound  are  scattered  in  great  profusion  flint 
chips,  pot  sherds  and  other  debris,  indicating  the  site  of  extensive 
primitive  workshops. 

The  first  attempt  to  explore  these  great  mounds  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  by  sinking  a pit,  14  feet  square,  a little  south  of  the 
center  of  the  largest  one,  No.  1.  The  result  of  this  investigation  I 
embodied  in  a paper,  read  before  Section  H of  the  American  Associ- 
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ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  Madison,  Wis.,  meeting 
in  1893,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  October,  1893,  number  of 
The  Archaeologist.  Last  November  the  work  of  investigation 
was  resumed.  The  excavation  made  in  Mound  No.  1,  in  1890,  was 
enlarged  by  taking  out  a cross  section,  20  feet  in  width,  and  extend- 
ing the  opening  to  the  west,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in 


the  figure.  By  this  means,  a more  comprehensive  view  of  the  struc- 
ture was  obtained,  and  mistakes  of  my  first  imperfect  observations 
in  several  important  particulars  were  corrected.  My  recent  work 
discovered  no  additional  relics  but  91  more  black  flints  and  one  circu- 
lar disc,  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  milk-white  flint — the  only  disc 
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of  white  flint  found  ; and  also,  two  extra-mural — that  is,  outside  of 
the  enclosure  of  logs — skeletons,  totally  decayed. 

The  initial  step  in  rearing  this  stupendous  monument — compris- 
ing not  less  than  30,000  cubic  yards  of  earth — was  laying  down  on 
the  alluvial  soil  an  oval-shaped  layer  of  clay,  ten  feet  in  width  by 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  less  than  a foot  in  thickness.  Over 
this,  and  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  our  excavation,  the  surface 
had  been  covered  with  sand,  and  the  whole  area  burnt  by  a long 
continued  fire,  in  which  many  human  bones  were  incinerated.  On 
the  center  of  the  clay  oval  were  then  laid  three  large  hornstone 
nodules  close  together,  and  around  and  over  these,  as  far  as  the  clay 
oval  extended,  was  a mass  of  black  hornstone  implements,  that 
apparently  had  been  thrown  down  in  lots  of  from  6 to  20,  with  sand 
over  and  between  each  lot,  as  though  to  isolate  them  from  each 
other.  This  deposit  of  6,199  flints  was  covered  with  a stratum  of 
clay,  10  inches  in  thickness  ; and  on  this  another  fire  had  been  main- 
tained for  some  time,  in  which  a few  bodies,  or  skeletons,  had  been 
cremated.  Associated  with  these  charred  remains  were  found  sev- 
eral large  sea  shells,  some  of  them  converted  into  drinking  cups ; 
sheets  of  mica,  beads  of  shell  and  bone,  stpne  celts,  flint  arrow  and 
spear  points,  many  bone  awls,  several  bears’  tusks  perforated  and 
partially  drilled  for  the  insertion  of  stone  settings  (Fig.  2),  pipes  of 
stone  (Fig.  3),  and  of  clay  (Fig.  4),  a thin  hammered,  plume-shaped 
copper  ornament  (Fig.  5),  two  spool-shaped  ear-ornaments  of  copper 
(Fig.  6)  and  many  other  objects,  but  all  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
fire  and  natural  decay.  Then,  all  of  this  had  been  covered  several 
feet  in  height  with  clay,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with  heavy  logs 
from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter  (Fig.  13),  and  the  interstices 
between  them  ‘‘chinked”  with  large,  rough  stones.  Finally,  over 
all,  the  immense  mass  of  clay  was  carried  from  the  bluffs,  at  B,  and 
heaped  up  to  form  this  gigantic  tumulus. 

The  material  of  this  mound,  No.  1,  is  altogether  drift  clay 
(loess)  homogeneous  throughout,  without  admixture  of  sand  or 
loam.  For  22  feet  down,  nothing  was  encountered  to  distinguish  it 
from  a natural  outlier  of  the  bluff,  or  denote  its  artificial  construc- 
tion but  occasional  chips  of  flint,  a few  pottery  fragments,  and  now 
and  then  a rude  arrow-point  or  muscle  shell.  The  few  pot  sherds 
seen  in  the  clay  exhibited  good  workmanship,  some  having  the  usual 
exterior  lines  and  cord  impressions ; but  those  found  within  the  log 
vault  were  exceedingly  coarse  and  heavy.  Fig.  7 represents  the 
only  vessel  found  entire  with  the  flints  ; its  capacity  is  a pint  and  a 
half;  its  bottom  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  few  knobs 
on  its  rough  sides  its  only  ornamentation. 

The  flints  forming  the  nucleus  of  this  mound  are  also  very 
rudely  fashioned;  some  are  quite  neatly  finished,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  only  slightly  chipped  and  ill-shaped.  The  pattern  to 
which  they  were  aimed  to  conform  is  the  mulberry  leaf,  pointed  at 
one  end  and  round  at  the  other,  as  shown  by  Fig.  8.  The  material 
from  which  they  were  wrought  is  glossy,  black  hornstone,  occurring 
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in  nodules,  not  yet  found  anywhere  in  this  state  ;*  and  in  dimensions 
they  will  average  seven  inches  in  length  by  four  in  width;  nearly  an 
inch  thick  in  the  middle  and  chipped  to  an  edge  all  around. 

Mound  No.  2 was  opened  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  first, 
by  cutting  transversely  through  its  middle  a trench  20  feet  wide 
down  to  the  bottom,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  1).  Be- 
fore this  was  done,  Mr.  Baehr’s  sons  had  undertaken  to  remove  the 
entire  western  end  of  the  mound,  but  soon  abandoned  the  work. 
Eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  (c)  was  unearthed  a skeleton  that 


^zg.  /3 

crumbled  to  the  touch  ; and  with  it  a fine  copper  axe  nine  inches  in 
length,  four  inches  broad  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  weighing  three 
pounds.  It  bore  no  traces  of  wrappings  of  any  kind.  A little  south 
of  that  point  a shaft,  4 by  6 feet,  was  sunk  down  to  the  bottom  level 
revealing  nothing  of  interest.  At  d , near  the  lower,  eastern  edge  of 
the  mound,  the  plow  turned  out  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian,  an  intru- 
sive burial,  much  decayed,  and  though  the  bones  fell  apart  on  hand- 
ling them  I succeeded  in  saving  and  preserving  the  skull. 

( To  be  concluded .) 
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MARQUIS  DE  NADAIIXAC. 


AS  I mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  prehistoric  discoveries  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  are  getting  rare  and  unimportant.  All  the  cav- 


erns, all  the  mountainous  recesses  have  been  explored  and  have 
yielded  all  their  contents  without  enabling  us  to  arrive  either  at  new 
or  more  definite  conclusions.  Piette  has  continued  his  excava- 
tions in  the  South  of  France,  and  at  Brassembouy  (Landes)  he  has 


* In  a very  interesting  paper  on  “Material  for  Aboriginal  Stone  Implements,”  in  the  No- 
vember, 1^94,  number  of  The  Archaeologist,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  states  that  he  has  discovered 
nodules  of  this  stone,  in  clay  matrix,  in  Southern  Indiana. 
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found  a number  of  human  fig-urines  rudely  carved  in  ivory.* * * §  He 
believes  he  can  recognize  in  them  two  different  types,  one  recalling 
the  Boschismen,  the  other  the  Mong-ols.  Though  in  all  probabili- 
ties, the  races  were  interming-led  soon  after  their  first  constitution, 
this  assertion  seems  very  far  stretched  and  as  yet  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

MM.  A.  Bertrand  and  S.  Reinach  have  just  published  a bookf 
throwing-  a new  light  on  the  migrations  which  carried  a more 
advanced  civilization  to  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  These  immi- 
grants belonged  to  the  Celtic  race.  They  started  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Danube  and  settled  successively  in  Northern  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Southern  Germany  and  in  France,  taking  the  place  occupied 
by  the  Iberes  and  the  Figures,  who  centuries  before  settled  in  the 
same  regions.  The  important  part  played  by  the  Celts  was  vaguely 
suspected ; but  it  belonged  to  M.  Bertrand  to  put  it  with  great  force 
and  to  establish  it  without  any  possible  contradiction  except  on 
minor  points.  Some  years  ago,  the  Italian  Archaeologists  insisted 
on  the  similarity  of  the  oldest  civilizations  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Apennines,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Campania.  Our  authors 
go  still  farther;  they  show  its  similarity  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Balkans.  The  conquering  race  advanced  progressively,  carrying 
with  them  the  first  metals,  habitations  in  the  middle  of  the  waters, 
and  the  incineration  of  the  dead.J  The  tomb  of  Sesto  Calende  prob- 
ably anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  one  of  their  most  ancient 
monuments.  We  cannot  compare  it  either  to  the  pre-Celtic  sepultures 
found  in  ancient  Gaul  or  to  the  Estruscan  or  pre-Estruscan  graves  of 
Northern  Italy.  § To  find  some  points  of  comparison,  we  must  go  as 
far  as  Sigmaringen,  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube  or  Hallstatt  in 
the  ancient  Horicum.  In  the  parts  successively  occupied  by  the 
advancing  race,  all  the  objects  found  in  the  tombs  tell  the  same 
story  and  bring  a strong  confirmation  to  the  Celtic  theories. 

The  Grecian  discoveries  are  important.  All  nations  vie  in 
their  endeavors  to  bring  to  light  the  relics  of  a glorious  past.  Gov- 
ernments and  private  citizens  contribute  largely  without  any  selfish 
aim,  as  by  the  law  of  the  land,  none  of  the  finds  can  leave  the 
country,  and  all  must  be  deposited  in  the  National  Museums.  The 
United  States  have  lately  presented  to  Greece  fragments  of  sculpture 
from  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Argos,  probably  due  to  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Zolydete;  Germany,  the  figures  from  the  great  temple  of 
Olympia,  the  Nike  of  Saonios  and  the  Hermes  of  Braxiteleo;  France, 
a series  of  archaic  statutes  from  Delos  and  also  those  found  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Boeotia.  In  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  she  will  be  able  to  add  to  her  contributions  the  rich  discoveries 
made  at  Delphis,  where  our  countrymen  have  moved  70,000  cubic 


* Acad,  des  Sciences,  26.  November,  1894. 

t Les  Celtes  dans  lesvallees  du  30.  et  du  Danube. 

? The  important  necropolis  of  Golassecca  near  Bologna  covers  a superfice  of  35  kilometres. 
An  immense  number  of  tombs  have  been  searched;  all  without  exception  show  incineration  as 
the  funeral  rite. 

§ Graves  a fozzo  or  a fossa. 
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metres  of  earth.  Three  gangs,  each  with  a number  of  men,  have 
continually  been  at  work  since  last  March,  one  at  the  temple  Of 
Apollo,  another  at  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians,  the  third  at  the 
Hellonico  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure.* 

But  our  friends  were  doomed  to  a severe  disappointment.  All 
knew  of  course  that  the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  had  been 
entirely  destroyed ; but  great  expectations  existed,  ’that  when  the 
foundations  were  reached  and  the  numerous  galleries,  two  metres 
high,  which  intersected  the  basement  floor,  explored,  some  works  of 
art  would  be  brought  to  light.  Alas  ! not  one  of  those  statues  which 
Pausanias  and  Euripides,  the  historians  and  the  poets  of  Greece  had 
so  highly  commended  as  the  work  of  the  most  illustrious  sculptors 
of  those  glorious  times,  was  forthcoming.  The  conquerors  of  the 
world  had  carried  them  off  to  adorn  their  capitals,  Rome  or  Constan- 
tinople. 

Some  compensation  has  been  afforded  by  the  number  of  inscrip- 
tions recovered,  and  by  the  valuable  information  obtained  as  to  the 
primitive  plan  and  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  temple  which  will 
enable  our  architects  to  bring  out  a full  restoration  of  the  sacred 
building. 

Its  sanctity  induced  many  towns  to  place  their  Treasury  in  its 
vicinity,  hoping  to  find  there  a security  which  their  walls  could  not 
always  afford  them,  we  know  already  the  Treasuries  of  the  Boeotians 
and  of  the  Athenians.  This  last  one  was  erected  immediately  after 
the  victory  of  Marathon ; it  must  have  been  a noble  pile,  and  the 
finds  on  the  site  were  most  satisfactory.  All  the  metopes  adorning 
the  front  and  the  sides  have  been  recovered;  they  represent  well- 
known  scenes  from  the  Grecian  mythology.  The  Treasury  of  the 
Siphnians  is  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  anterior  to  the  Athenian 
Treasury.  The  frieze  of  Siphnos,  writes  M.  Furtw^engler,  is  far 
above  all  the  other  bas  reliefs  due  to  the  Archaic-Grecian  art  by 
their  excellent  preservation,  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  the 
intensity  of  life  and  the  variety  of  designs. 

In  one  of  these  Treasuries,  probably  the  Boeotian,  some  of  the 
recovered  figures  are  painted,  affording  an  interesting  study  as  to 
the  use  of  polychromy  in  archaic  times. 

The  inscriptions  are  numerous.  One  of  them  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Athenians  engraved  in  two  columns  on  a marble  slab, 
gives  us  twenty  verses,  and  the  musical  notes  of  a hymn  to  Apollo. 
The  notes  were  not  given  in  the  first  hymn,  discovered  two  years 
ago;  this  new  inscription  will  go  far  to  acquaint  us  with  the  music 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  heroic  days.f  We  may  also  mention  a fine 
letter  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  the  Delpliians,  victims  of  an  attack 
from  the  neighboring  town,  a number  of  fragments,  giving  the 
accounts  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  years  following  346  B.  C.  and  num- 
erous acts  of  enfranchisement  of  slaves.  One  of  these  last  includes 


* Acad,  des  Incriptions,  24  Aug".,  1894. 

t The  notes  tally  with  the  interpretation  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Th.  Reinach.  The  auth 
ors,  both  of  the  hymn  and  the  music,  remain  unknown. 
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a singular  clause.  If  Dioclea  is  big  with  child  while  at  her  master’s 
house,  she  will  be  at  liberty  to  stifle  the  child  after  its  birth,  but 
she  is  denied  the  right  to  sell  it.* 

Numerous  objects  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  temple  were  found 
in  the  excavations.  All  of  them  have  much  suffered  from  their  long 
stay  in  the  earth  and  are  strongly  oxydized.  We  must  except  one  of 
those  birds  with  a human  face  of  oriental  workmanship,  which  are 
often  found  in  Greece.  This  bird  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
Only  fragments  of  terra  cotta  vases  have  as  yet  been  recovered,  they 
help  us  to  no  new  conclusions. 

The  researches  have  continued  with  the  greatest  zeal  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Naville  has  excavated  a temple  dating 
from  Queen  Hatasu  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  and  has  brought  to 
light  a room  and  an  ante-room  containing  an  altar  dedicated  by  the 
Queen  to  Harmachis  and  a small  sanctuary  consecrated  by  Thotmes 
I.  This  last  sanctuary  must  rank  amongst  the  most  remarkable  spe- 
cimens of  Egyptian  paintings.  We  may  also  mention  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Meir,  a tomb  dating  from  the  first  dynasties,  from  the  Vlth 
probably,  which  yielded  thirty  wood  statutes  of  different  sizes,  all 
remarkable  for  their  workmanship,  and  realistic  art. 

In  my  last  letter,  I omitted  to  notice  among  the  finds  of  Mr.  de 
Morg*an  in  the  pyramid  of  Doshoor,  a large  box  of  canopes  in 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  which  had  luckily  escaped  the  sight 
of  the  plunderers.  It  was  covered  with  leaves  of  gold,  bearing  the 
name  and  titles  of  King  Amenemhat  III.  The  cord  which  secured 
the  box  was  yet  intact,  and  was  fixed  by  the  King’s  seal  in  terra 
cotta,  leaving  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.! 

Interesting  excavations  have  been  made  at  Terracine,  some 
thirty  miles  south  of  Rome.  On  the  top  of  Monte  Saint  Angelo, 
Signor  Pio  Copponi  has  discovered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur. 
Anxur,  in  the  old  dialect  of  the  country,  means  child.  We  may, 
therefore,  surmise  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Infant  Jupiter,  and 
the  numerous  exvoto  ( donaria ) small  chairs,  candelabra,  plates, 
dishes,  braserios,  vessels  of  every  description  all  in  lead,  the  play- 
things of  Roman  children  and  their  offerings  to  the  Gods  help  to 
confirm  the  conjecture.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
given  orders  for  their  publication.  It  will  greatly  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  household  life  of  the  Romans. 

We  cannot  leave  Italy  without  mentioning  the  inauguration  of 
a new  museum  at  Rome,  in  the  Botanical  Garden  on  the  Coelius. 
This  is  the  seventh  museum  that  the  Italian  Government,  to  its 
great  honor,  has  erected  in  these  last  twenty  years. 

At  Timgad,  in  Algeria,  the  Thamugadis  of  the  Romans,  the 
excavations  at  the  capitol  have  discovered  a colossal  statue,  measur- 
ing no  less  than  nine  metres  in  length,  and  near  there,  three 
statues,  bearing  very  visible  signs  of  painting.  We  mention  the 
fact  as  it  carries  fresh  proofs  of  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to 
paint  at  least  some  of  their  statues. 


* Rev.  Arch.,  Guillet,  Au(,r.,  1894. 
1 Acad,  des  Insc.,  1894,  p.  172. 
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Our  African  possessions  have  also  yielded  at  Bizerta,  a valuable 
find.  The  draggings  of  the  port  brought  up  a silver  patera  with 
gold  incrustations  measuring-  no  less  than  ninety  centimetres  and 
weig-hing-  twenty  pounds.  The  ornamentation  is  remarkably  rich. 
The  central  motive  fig-ures  the  musical  strug-gde  between  Apollo  and 
Marsyas.  Round  them  are  grouped  in  picturesque  attitudes,  their 
friends  and  followers.  The  Muse  presides,  ready  to  deliver  judg- 
ment. We  have  here  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  plate  antiquity. 

Other  finds  deserve  also  to  be  noticed.  I reserve  them  for  an- 
other letter. 

Paris , 10.  December , 1894. 


ABORIGINAL  REMAINS  ON  MANHATTAN  ISLAND. 

W.  I,.  CAIWER,  NEW  YORK, 

'X'HE  “Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  a pretentious 
work  recently  published  devotes  a chapter  to  the  “Native  Man- 
hattans”;  and  as  a compilation  of  the  historical  data,  bearing  upon 
the  original  possessors  of  the  island,  the  article  is  most  exhaustive 
and  complete. 

The  general  reader  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with  the  chapter;  but 
a large  class — those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Rutten- 
ber,  the  author  of  it,  are  greatly  disappointed  at  his  failure  to  pro- 
duce any  archaeological  evidence  in  support  of  the  authorities  whom 
he  has  quoted. 

For  information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
native  islander,  we  must,  of  course,  trust  the  accounts  of  the  early 
writers;  but  of  their  arts  we  may  judge  for  ourselves  from  the  tan- 
gible evidences  which  have  been  preserved.  For  instance,  in  regard 
to  the  assertion  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  that  the  natives  here- 
abouts had  arrow  and  spear  points  of  copper,  we  cannot  help  asking 
why  it  is  that  not  a single  trace  of  such  metal  has  ever  been  discov- 
ered in  conjunction  with  the  aboriginal  remains  on  the  island,  for 
certain  it  is  that  no  copper  points  have  been  found.  Those 
interested  will  hunt  in  vain  in  our  museum  for  such  weapons,  but 
will  find  other  relics  pertaining  in  an  archaeological  way  to  Manhat- 
tan Island. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Museum,  a few  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs have  worked  diligently  at  that  portion  of  the  island  which  is 
yet  unbuilt  upon  and  still  accessible  for  exploration. 

The  work  of  the  amateurs  has,  in  most  cases,  been  carefully  and 
conscientiously  carried  out ; in  others,  their  efforts  have  been  mis- 
directed. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  mistook  a 
modern  cemetery  near  his  door  for  an  Indian  burial  mound,  and 
worked  like  a beaver  through  a whole  summer  until  he  had  un- 
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earthed  near  a score  of  skeletons,  the  remains  of  the  ancestors  of 
his  neighbors. 

The  scene  of  the  gentleman’s  operations  was  undoubtedly  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  truly 
said  of  every  favorable  spot  in  the  vicinity ; but  the  little  glade  at 
“Crystal  Spring”  in  the  hollow  near  the  mouth  of  Spuyten  Duyval 
Creek,  where  the  creek  curves  southward  was  evidently  the  head- 
quarters of  those  Indians  who  inhabited  the  northern  portion  of  the 
island.  There  was  all  that  the  heart  of  the  red  man  could  crave. 
Still  water,  where  the  canoes  might  ride  when  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing excursions  were  over;  rich  beds  of  oysters  in  the  Hudson,  and 
abundance  of  mussels  and  other  Crustacea  in  the  Harlem.  The 
enormous  deposit  of  shells  attest  the  relish  of  the  notions  for  this 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  intermingled  bones  prove  the  variety 
of  game  that  inhabited  the  hills  and  water-courses. 

The  locality  is  such  that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  shelter  the 
occupants  from  the  blast  of  winter  and  the  summer  heat.  As  proof 
of  the  mildness  of  the  locality,  the  Hepatica — which  is  first  of  the 
Spring — blooms  there^  and  there  the  last  wild  Casters  are  seen 
among  the  grasses  which  are  made  green  by  the  waters  from  which 
the  locality  takes  its  name.  When  the  long  drougth  has  parched  the 
adjoining  fields,  the  mosses  and  vines  beneath  the  tall  tulip  trees 
about  the  glade  are  sparkling  with  the  dews  which  keep  them  ever 
fresh. 

The  cavities  beneath  the  massive  rocks,  which  have  fallen  from 
the  sheltering  cliff,  served  the  Redman  as  storehouses  and  pantries, 
and  possibly  as  living  apartments  when  the  storms  were  fierce 
without. 

The  imprint  of  the  various  shells  upon  the  pottery  found  within 
these  retreats  may  give  us  a hint  of  the  particular  use  to  which  each 
vessel  was  put,  or  the  distinguishing  name  by  which  each  was 
known. 

Few  shells  are  seen  about  the  rocks;- the  larger  quantity  being 
on  the  southerly  and  easterly  side  of  the  glade  and  upon  the  bank  of 
the  creek. 

It  is  a pleasing  fact  that  there  exists  to  this  day  these  indelible 
evidences  of  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Red  men.  Yet  few 
there  are  even  among  the  scientists  who  are  aware  that  there  is  such 
a record  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  site  of  the  metropolis. 
Year  after  year  the  edifices  have  been  creeping  nearer  from  the 
southward,  while  the  city  has  extended  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this 
secluded  little  corner  which  remains  almost  in  its  primitive  condi- 
tion. The  squirrel  and  musk-rat  yet  inhabit  the  locality  as  their 
ancestors  did  ’ere  the  trap  or  arrow  of  the  aborigine  interrupted 
their  labors  to  add  their  bones  to  those  of  other  denizens  of  the 
forest  which  lie  among  the  shells. 

How  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  the  accumulation 
of  these  shells  was  begun,  we  cannot  guess  until  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  heap  has  been  made.  Possibly  man  lived  there  con- 
temporary with  the  mastodon,  whose  tusk  the  dredge  has  recently 
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brought  up  from  the  peaty  bed  nearby.  We  know,  however,  from 
the  pipes  obtained  in  trade  from  the  whites,  and  thrown  away 
among  the  shells  when  damaged,  that  the  natives  had  their  abode 
about  the  spring  as  late  as  a century-and-a-half  ago.  And  from  the 
ancient  records  we  know  that  it  was  by  the  consent  of  the  city  coun- 
cil that  the  natives  were  permitted  to  come  to  the  island  “oystering”. 
We  are  told  that  two  Westchester  Sachems  asked  for  the  privilege 
when  Frederick  Philipse  was  a member  of  the  council  in  1678. 

In  1731,  Governor  Montgomery  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  that  a law  had  been  passed  to  regulate  the  taking  of 
oysters,  and  adds  that  during  the  operation  of  previous  laws,  the 
city  had  been  “plentifully  supplied  in  the  proper  season  at  easy 
rates”;  but  since  the  expiration  of  those  laws,  the  beds  had  become- 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  inferred  that  laws  protecting  the 
oysters  were  among  the  earliest  passed. 

Whatever  is  contributed  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  native 
Manhattans  must  now  come  largely  from  “Crystal  Spring.”  Two 
other  large  shell  heaps  existed  until  recently  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  island,  but  both  have  been  obliterated;  one  by  the  opening  of 
Dyckman  Street,  the  other  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  Harlem 
River  Canal.  Both  of  the  heaps  just  mentioned  had  been  more  or 
less  disturbed  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  anything  more 
than  small  stone  implements,  a few  of  which  were  found  in  the  heap 
near  Inwood  Station  on  Dyckman  Street.  A portion  of  the  Crystal 
Spring  heap  has  also  been  disturbed  but  the  greater  part  is  still 
intact.  The  disturbed  portion  is  that  near  the  water’s  edge  where  a 
garden  has  been,  and  where  British  soldiers  probably  encamped 
during  the  Revolution.  Almost  daily  during  the  summer  season, 
picnicing  parties  may  be  seen  beneath  the  giant  tulip  tree  near  the 
spring,  and  the  refuse  from  their  feasts  lie  scattered  about ; but 
further  back  from  the  shore,  and  beneath  the  forest  trees,  the  shells  are 
certainly  as  the  natives  left  them.  The  fragments  of  each  broken 
pot  are  scattered  over  but  a small  space  and  the  accumulation  of 
modern  soil  which  covers  the  intermingled  pottery  and  shells  is  free 
from  both.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragments  of  pottery 
are  as  old  as  the  shells.  As  stated  above,  there  is  no  pottery  in  the 
leaf  mould,  while  some  of  the  larger  pieces  lay  upon  the  alluvial 
soil  beneath  an  eight-inch  layer  of  shells.  All  ar^w-points  yet 
found  amongst  the  shells  are  damaged  ones.  Of  Ne\.  fork  arrow- 
points  in  general  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  material  for  points 
being  as  varied  as  the  pebbles  of  the  drift  from  which  so  many  are 
made.  The  one  substance  which  predominates  is  white  quartz ; 
ledges  of  which  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
island  and  boulders  of  the  same  are  in  several  gravel  banks  there- 
abouts. Two  implements  which  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
hoes  are  large  flakes  from  such  boulders,  and  show  on  the  one  side 
the  natural  polish  while  the  other  side  is  roughly  chipped. 

Triangular  and  indented  base  arrow-points  composes  fully  one- 
half  the  number  found;  such  points  are  called  by  some  “Military'’ 
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points,  because  they  could  not  be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  flesh, 
Long'  pestles  are  rarely  seen,  and  the  pitted  hammer  and  rubbing- 
stone  probably  served  in  their  stead. 

A few  flat-notched  sinkers  and  several  spherical  grooved  ones 
have  been  picked  up.  The  thin  flat  ones  were  probably  net  sinkers, 
while  the  spherical  ones,  were  attached  to  the  lines  which  landed 
the  monster  sturg-eons,  whose  bony  scales  are  found  near  the  larg*e 
cavities  in  the  rocks. 

A spherical  piece  of  granite,  weig-hing-  nine  pounds,  well 
formed  and  having*  a deep  and  regrdar  groove  about  it  near  the 
middle,  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the  bank  of  the  Harlem  River, 
at  about  160th  Street.  The  stone  may  have  served  as  an  anchor  for 
a canoe,  but  was  more  likely  a maul. 

A small  amulet  of  soapstone  and  a few  fragrnents  of  pots  of  the 
same  material  were  found  at  Inwood,  in  the  vicinity  of  201st  Street. 
A soapstone  pipe  from  198th  Street  is  first  among*  the  aboriginal 
work  of  interest  yet  found  within  the  city  limits.  Pipes  of  native 
manufacture  are  unaccountably  scarce  along*  the  lower  Hudson,  and 
the  one  mentioned  is  the  only  one  from  Manhattan  Island.  The 
pipe  which  is  black  from  ag*e  or  use  has  carved  or  scratched  upon  the 
front  of  the  bowl  a face  which  gives  to  the  pipe  a character  which, 
if  lacking*,  mig*ht  prevent  us  from  identifying*  the  object  as  certainly 
of  native  origin. 

The  natives  were  g*reat  lovers  of  the  pipe,  and  tobacco  was  the 
principal  medium  of  exchang*e  for  beavers  and  peltries,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  report  of  Governor  Doug*an  to  the  Committee  of  Trade, 
Feb.  22d,  1687.  In  his  report,  the  Governor  complains  of  the  diver- 
sion of  the  export  trade  in  tobacco  from  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
says,  the  practice  was  to  send  all  damaged  tobacco  up  the  river  to 
the  Indians,  who  in  exchange  g*ave  beaver  and  peltries  ; but  for  want 
of  such  tobacco,  at  that  time,  wherewith  to  trade  with  the  natives, 
the  natives  were  forced  to  either  plant  their  own  tobacco  or  g*o  where 
they  could  be  furnished  with  it,  and  then  carry  their  beaver  and 
peltries.  Distance  being*  no  object  with  them,  and  being*  of  such  a 
temper,  they  had  rather  g*o  without  clothes  than  tobacco. 

( To  be  concluded .) 


^/f  R.  H.  C.  MERCER,  Curator  of  Archaeology  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  at  present  in  Yucatan  studying*  the  ruins,  etc., 
of  that  interesting*  country.  Mr.  Mercer  is  primarily  a student  of 
cave  and  glacial  man,  and  his  visit  to  Central  America  is  more  to 
perfect  himself  in  comparative  and  g*eneral  Archaeology.  However, 
he  will  explore  the  caves  of  the  Sierra  of  Yucatan,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  new  information  of  value  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Mercer  is  in  charg*e  of  the  expedition.  It  returns  July  1st  of  this 
year  to  Philadelphia.  Like  Mr.  Armour’s  expedition,  it  is  composed 
of  g*entlemen  representing*  several  of  the  sciences. 
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'PHE  annual  meeting-  was  held  Tuesday,  February  19th,  and  the 
* < annual  banquet  occurred  that  evening-  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recep- 

tion hall.  The  April  number  of  The  Archeologist  will  contain  a 
full  account  of  the  meeting-. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  ANCIENT. 

WARREN  KING  MOOREHEAD. 

'pHE  members  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  readers  of  The  Arche- 
ologist  have  a special  interest  in  the  earthworks  and  enclosures 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  former  are  proud  to  be  possessors 
and  preservers,  in  company  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive prehistoric  fortification  in  the  United  States.  The  latter,  as 
students  of  antiquities,  are  interested  in  facts  obtained  throug-h 
explorations  of  the  place.  Both  members  and  readers  have  seen 
some  of  the  numerous  references  to  the  enclosure  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  books,  mag-azines  and  newspapers. 

Althoug-h  I have  done  work  covering-  more  than  forty-three 
weeks  (’88,  ’89,  ’90,  ’91)  at  Fort  Ancient,  and  published  two  books 
containing-  detailed  descriptions  of  the  place,  its  peculiarities,  etc., 
I have  never  attempted  a condensed  report  of  the  discoveries.  At 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Histori- 
cal Society,  I shall  now  endeavor  to  present  in  brief  form  all  that  is 
known  reg-arding-  Fort  Ancient,  its  builders,  their  culture,  etc.  I 
shall  use  all  the  material  collected  by  others  as  well  as  by  my  own 
surveys  from  the  time  of  the  first  mention  of  the  place  in  1809  up  to 
February  1st,  1895.  In  such  a synopsis,  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
myself  to  conclusions  and  g-eneral  statements.  There  is  not  space 
for  the  details  of  burials,  the  nature  of  ash-pits  and  notes  on  the 
villag-e  sites,  etc. 

Archaeologists  agree  in  considering  the  enclosure  of  defensive 
:haracter.  Placed,  as  it  is,  on  a high  plateau  overlooking  the  Little 
Miami  River,  in  central  Warren  County,  Ohio;  guarded  by  precipit- 
ous ravines,  made  strong  and  steep,  walled  up  in  places  with  large 
stones,  it  was  a veritable  ancient  Gibraltar  ! One  may  truly  say  that 
Time,  recognizing  its  importance  and  interest  to  Archaeologists,  has 
dealt  gently  with  it,  for  the  walls  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
entire  erosion  (of  the  last  seventy  years)  is  less  than  300  feet  out  of 
18,712  feet  of  embankment.  So  it  is  in  good  form  for  study,  the 
walls  being  somewhat  broader  and  lower  than  as  left  by  the  abori- 
gines, the  moats  or  ditches  filled  nearly  to  the  level,  but  the  genera] 
features  of  the  place  remaining  as  they  were. 


Section  of  embankment  divided,  by  Gateway,  New  Fort, 
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A structure  covering-  one  by  one-third  miles  (approximately)  is 
rather  larg-e  to  be  described  under  one  name.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  southern  part  has  been  named  Old  Fort,  the  narrow  or  central 
portion,  Middle  Fort,  and  the  larg-e  northern  section,  New  Fort. 
These  names  and  their  application  will  be  understood  at  a glance  by 
means  of  my  larg-e  folder  map,  which  will  appear  in  the  April  num- 
ber. The  distance  around  Fort  Ancient  (on  top  of  the  walls)  is  3^3 
miles;  the  space  enclosed  about  126  acres;  the  wall  varies  from  4x20 
feet  to  33x256  feet.*  The  average  is  12x50  feet.  In  the  main,  the 
embankment  resembles  the  heavy  grading  of  a railroad  bed.  If  the 
four  illustrations  presented")-  are  examined  readers  will  observe  the 
massive  character  of  the  walls. 

The  embankments  are  largely  of  earth  although  stones  are  num- 
erous here  and  there.  • It  has  been  well  said  that  the  fort  is  rather 
like  North  and  South  America  in  contour,  and  one  is  impressed 
thereby.  However,  on  more  careful  inspection,  you  observe  that  it 
is  the  configuration  of  the  site  that  produces  the  resemblance  and 
not  design  on  the  part  of  primitive  man.  Ravines,  flanking  the  port 
on  every  side  save  the  north,  twist  and  turn  making  great  bends  and 
angles.  Following  the  edges  of  these,  the  walls  must  be  as  crooked 
themselves.*  The  site  is  a strong  one  and  was  selected  because  of 
its  strength. 

At  the  time  of  completion,  the  walls  probabl}-  averaged  twenty 
feet  high  and  were  surmounted  by  strong  pallisades.  A ditch  or 
moat  four  to  seven  feet  in  depth  extended  around  inside  the  enclosure 
in  the  Old  Fort,  and  part  of  the  way  in  the  new.  In  the  Middle 
Fort,  there  was  less  than  200  yards  of  moat.  Why?  Because  the 
Middle  Fort  or  isthmus  is  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  is 
flanked  by  deep  ravines  on  either  hand.  The  walls  are  strong,  and. 
there  was  hardly  necessity  for  a moat. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  embankment  is 
chiefly  surface  loam  and  clay,  although  some  glacial  clay  and  gravel 
enter  into  its  composition.  The  stones  used  to  face  the  exterior  of 
the  wall  to  a height  of  four  or  five  feet,  are  large  limestone  slabs, 
2x3  feet,  or  18x25  inches.  They  were  laid  without  cement.  Some 
very  large  slabs  seem  to  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  edge  of  the 
wall  from  washing  into  the  ravine.  We  find  many  of  these  stones 
several  yards  within  the  present  edge  of  the  embankment.  Origin- 
ally they  marked  the  edge  of  the  embankment  and  the  earth  which 
now  covers  them  has  been  washed  down  from  above.  A study  of 
these  and  their  position  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  width  and  height  of 
the  original  embankment. 

Within  the  enclosure  are  two  village  sites.  That  one  in  the 
Old  Fort  seems  to  be  the  largest.  It  was  occupied  for  several 
seasons.  When  the  ground  was  first  plowed  circular  depressions 
marking  the  sites  of  large  lodges  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter  were  ob- 


* This  includes  two  mounds  measured  from  an  artificial  ravine  at  the  Great  Gateway,  Middle 
F ort. 

t From  “Fort  Ancient,”  by  W.  K.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Robt.  Clarke  & Co.,  1890. 

X The  larger  hollows  are  more  than  200  feet  in  depth. 


600  feet  of  embankment,  West  Side,  New  Fort. 
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served.  There  were  several  dozen  of  these.  They  were  strangely 
like  Mandan  lodges  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
constructed  of  poles  covered  by  a thick  coating  of  clay.  In  the  New 
Fort,  the  village  site  is  but  slightly  marked,  and  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  for  a brief  period  of  time.  There  are  few  traces  of  these 
large  circular  lodges. 

On  many  of  the  ravine  sides,  especially  around  the  Old  Fort, 
are  artificial  terraces  15  to  30  feet  in  width.  These  terraces  are  150 
to  200  feet  from  the  walls  above,  and  are  marked  by  graves,  ash 
heaps  and  camp  sites.  Their  use  has  long  been  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Not  only  are  they  found  about  Fort  Ancient,  but  for  some  dis- 
tance up  and  down  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  and  for  two  miles  along 
Caesar’s  Creek  (a  tributary  to  the  Miami  and  not  far  from  Ft.  Ancient  ) 
they  extend.  At  one  point  there  are  two  terraces,  one  of  which  is 
half-way  between  th£  embankment  and  the  Little  Miami  River;  the 
other  being  near  the  wall,  as  previously  stated.  The  bodies  in  the 
stone  heaps  upon  the  terraces  and  the  relics  found  thereon,  seem  to 
indicate  a different  tribe.  There  is  quite  a diversity  between  the 
specimens,  methods  of  interment,  pottery  and  crania  of  the  terraces, 
and  of  the  village  within  the  walls.  This  difference  I will  refer  to 
in  detail  presently. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  less  than  half  a mile 
from  Fort  Ancient  is  a large  village  site.  The  graves  and  the  relics 
indicate  that  the  same  tribe  who  lived  within  the  enclosure,  also 
resided  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  river  site  is  much  larger, 
covering  fully  100  acres  of  ground,  and  extending  through  the  soil 
to  a depth  of  four  feet.  It  was  occupied  for  a considerable  length  of 
time. 

Several  sites  of  camps  are  found  upon  the  plain  east  and  north  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  Ft.  Ancient.  Several  of  these  are  marked 
by  quartz  arrowheads  from  the  South  and  other  foreign  material. 

There  are  many  fortifications  in  the  Ohio  Valley  of  the  same 
general  character  as  Fort  Ancient,  only  varying  in  size,  being 
smaller.  There  is  still  some  argument  as  to  whether  the  enclosures 
of  the  plain  are  different  from  those  of  the  hill-tops.  The  great 
works  at  Newark,  those  in  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley  near  Chillicothe, 
and  generally  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are  thought  by 
most  Archaeologists  to  be  simply  defensive  works.  The  embank- 
ments are  usually  the  same,  the  ditch  is  invariably  on  the  inside 
instead  of  upon  the  exterior.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  rect- 
angular, circular  or  square  embankments  which  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  enclosures  of  the  Valley.  These  peculiar  geometric 
works,  although  frequently  described  and  studied,  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Dr.  Peet  and  others  have  thought  them  to 
be  of  religious  or  ceremonial  significance.  Several  have  advanced 
the  opinion  that  in  these  peculiar  figures  were  conducted  games  and 
festivities.  None  of  these  explanations  satisfactorily  solve  the  pro- 
blem, and  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  purpose  of  such 
unique  enclosures.  I need  only  remark  that  the  theory  that  they 
were  used  for  games,  etc.,  is  visionary,  and  there  is  not  the  slight- 
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est  foundation  for  the  statement  in  fact.  Caleb  Atwater  very  aptly 
remarked,  as  early  as  1820,  that  no  people  of  sane  minds  would  per- 
form the  labor  necessary  to  build  an  embankment  of  earth  eight  or 
ten  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  enclosing  (as  these  works, 
frequently  do)  twenty  or  thirty  acres  for  mere  sport.  We  have  had 
entirely  too  much  speculation.  If  some  of  the  enclosures  were  exca- 
vated as  carefully  as  the  Turner  group,  the  Hopewell  group,  Madi- 
sonville  Cemetery  and  the  argillite  chipping  shops  (site  of  supposed 
paleoliths)  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  the  Serpent  Mound,  we  would 
know  nearly  all  about  the  purpose  of  their  erection.  It  might  be 
accepted  that  all  the  hill-top  works,  save,  of  course,  the  effigy  struc- 
tures, are  defensive  in  character.  A trace  of  palisades  upon  some 
of  the  hill-top  fortifications  proves  their  use  beyond  a doubt.  When 
we  consider  that  the  Miami  Valley  contains  a great  many  village 
sites,  mounds  and  small  enclosures,  and  that  Fort  Ancient  is  the  only 
really  strong  position  of  them  all,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
aborigines,  for  a radius  of  thirt}T  or  forty  miles,  would  flock  to  this 
rendezvous  and  use  it  as  a common  fortification. 

( To  be  continued.) 


MUSKINGUM  VALLEY  POTTERY. 

WIZARD  H.  DAVIS. 

ON  January  11th,  1895,  during  the  subsidence  of  the  recent  rise  of 
the  Muskingum  River,  in  the  southwest  bank  near  the  end  of 
the  Lowell  Bridge,  I found  a specimen  of  mound  builders’  pottery. 
The  water  had  washed  the  bank  away  exposing  the  top  of  the  pot 
which  was  about  four  or  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank.  On 
removing  it,  I found  it  was  badly  cracked  and  a portion  of  the  bottom 
was  gone.  On  glueing  the  pieces  together,  I found  it  to  be  twent}- 
hve  inches  in  circumference  at  the  top,  thirty-six  at  the  bulge  and 
about  eight  and  a half  inches  deep  with  two  ears  for  the  bail.  The 
edge  of  the  top  is  ornamented  with  zigzag  lines;  about  two  inches 
below  the  top  and  where  the  bulge  begins,  a row  of  small  oval- 
shaped pits  encircle  it ; the  ears  are  also  ornamented  in  the  same 
way. 

The  material  is  the  usual  clay  and  pounded  clam-shells.  The 
surface  is  smooth  and  does  not  show  the  usual  markings  of  the 
matrix  or  basket  in  which  it  was  moulded.  In  shape,  it  is  very  much 
like  an  old-fashioned  dinner  pot,  minus  the  legs. 

Numbers  of  skeletons  have  been  washed  out  of  the  bank  in  this 
vicinity.  Many  fragments  of  pottery  are  found  here,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  above  specimen  was  found  some  pieces  of  a very 
large  pot. 

A few  years  ago  I found  near-by  a mound  in  the  bank,  the  base 
of  which  was  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank.  It  was 
about  four  feet  high  and  contained  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a 
child  about  eight  years  of  age. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Two  prominent  Archaeologists 
passed  away  recently;  Judge  C. 
C.  Baldwin  of  Cleveland  and  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery  of  Washington. 
Judge  Baldwin  was  long  con- 
nected with  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  he  was  its  president. 
A man  of  culture,  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  anthropology 
and  history,  writing  many  good 
papers  and  belonging  to  the 
scientific  societies  of  this  coun- 
try. His  loss  will  be  keenty  felt 
in  scientific  circles.  He  was  a 
co-laborer  with  Col.  Whittlesey 
and  did  much  to  further  a knowl- 
edge of  Archaeology  in  the  land. 
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Colonel  Mallery  was  especially 
versed  in  pictography  and  the 
sign  language.  His  valuable 
paper  in  the  tenth  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  one  of 
the  best  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can Ethnology  ever  published. 
It  consisted  of  822  pages  and 
1.290  illustrations.  Both  these 
men  were  free  from  the  petty 
jealousies  so  prominent  in  some 
of  our  scientific  men;  they  were 
perfect  gentlemen.  Truly  their 
good  works  are  monuments  to 
their  memories.  As  the  older 
anthropologists  pass  from  life’s 
stage,  the  younger  men  in  the 
service  should  realize  that  upon 
them  rests  the  work  of  the  future. 
They  can  make  it  good  or  bad. 
Appreciating  the  responsibility, 
they  should  imitate  the  character 
and  learning  of  such  men  as 
Wilson,  Mallery,  Baldwin  and 
Rau,  and  uphold  with  dignity 
and  intelligence  that  greatest  of 
sciences,  Anthropology. 

— ■ ^ 

Never  in  the  history  of  Archae- 
ology in  this  country  have  there 
been  more  collections  offered  for 
sale  than  are  on  the  market  at 
present.  The  Editor  does  not 
refer  to  the  offers  of  dealers,  but 
to  old  collectors,  who,  having  felt 
the  financial  depression,  are  anx- 
ious to  dispose  of  their  cabinets 
at  a figure  less  than  the  original 
cost.  Museums  could  not  find  a 
better  purchasing  time  than  the 
present.  We  have  in  mind  seven- 
teen cabinets  which  can  be  bought 
at  prices  ranging  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars. 
Many  of  them  are  the  results  of 
a life’s  labor.  As  a total,  they 
would  compare  favorably  with  the 
second  or  third  largest  Archaeo- 
logic  museum  in  this  country. 
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If  some  of  them  are  sold,  half 
the  specimens  will  find  their  way 
into  the  museums,  the  other  half 
will  be  retained  by  collect- 
ors. Ultimately,  the  bulk  of  the 
specimens  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals  will  become 
museum  property.  The  dang-er 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  loss  of 
the  specimens  as  in  this:  that  the 
record  of  them  will  perish.  Pass- 
ing-, as  do  half  or  more  than  half 
of  them  from  one  to  another,  there 
is  great  dang-er  of  careless  collect- 
ors misplacing-  labels,  or  forget- 
ting- proper  localities.  Those  who 
buy  collections  should  bear  these 
facts  in  mind,  and  employ  the 
greatest  caution  and  care. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


“Les  Populations  Lacrestres  de  L’Eu- 

rope.”  By  Marquis  de  Nadaillac. 

A valuable  pamphlet  setting-  forth  the 
address  delivered  before  the  CatHblic 
Scientific  Congress  of  September  4th, 
1894.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  English  publication  of  this  paper. 
The  labors  of  the  Marquis,  in  both 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  cultures, 
have  done  much  for  science.  His  con- 
scientious and  thorough  work  is  appar- 
ent in  this  brief  but  important  report. 


"‘The  Slaying  of  Mohonni.”  By  Els- 

don  Best. 

Dr.  Best  has  an  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  of  the  Philippines  as 
bis  translation  of  one  of  the  Polynesian 
tales  will  attest.  His  excellent  work 
in  Ethnology  and  Folk-Eore  has  been 
recognized  by  the  English  and  Aus- 
tralian societies.  Several  of  his 
papers  have  been  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society  and 
in  the  Australian  papers.  His  present 
pamphlet- is  interesting. 


“The  Walpi  Flute  Observance.’’  By 
T.  Walter  Fewkes. 

This  paper  is  found  in  Vol.  VII,  No. 
XXVI,  of  the  American  Folk-Eore 
Journal.  It  is  nicely  illustrated  and 
written  in  Dr.  Fewkes,  usual  clear 
style.  It  is  a continuation  of  his 
studies  among  the  Pueblos  of  the 
Southwest  and  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered of  great  value. 

“The  Iowa  Historical  Record,”  Janu- 
ary, 1895. 

This  is  rather  historical  than  archae- 
ologic,  and  while  an  excellent  quar- 
terly, hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of 
our  Journal. 


“Biblia,”  January  and  February,  ’95. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

A journal  of  Egyptian  and  Palestine 
exploration.  It  gives  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Egypt  and  Palestine 
Fund  each  month.  While  chiefly  of 
interest  to  bible  and  oriental  students, 
it  will  instruct  any  student  and  post 
him  upon  foreign  archaeologic  and  his- 
toric matters.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  all. 

“Current  Literature.”  New  York. 

A magazine  of  contemporary  record, 
such  as  “Current  Literature,”  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  well-informed 
man.  This  journal  keeps  abreast  of 
all  good  magazine  and  book  literature. 
Whatever  it  recommends  may  safely 
be  accepted  as  worthy.  Would  that  we 
had  more  like  it,  and  less  trash. 

“Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 

Ethnology,”  Washington.  Vol.  XI, 

’89,  ’90;  Vol.  XII,  ’90,  ’91. 

The  papers  presented  in  these  two 
Government  publications  are  largely 
ethnologic.  That  of  most  interest  is 
Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas’  report  upon  Mound 
Exploration  in  the  United  States.  His 
work  is  important,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  one  would  suppose,  considering  the 
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many  years  he  has  served  the  Bureau 
and  the  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  takes  occa- 
sion to  criticize  most  of  the  field 
workers,  forgetting-  that  he  himself 
was  never  in  the  field  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a time.  Especially 
is  it  his  purpose  to  overthrow  the 
months  and  months  of  exploration  at 
Fort  Ancient.  Having  been  there  two 
days  at  one  time  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  survey,  the  dis- 
tances, the  amount  of  earth  in  the 
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embankments,  the  age  of  the  place, 
etc. 

In  Volume  XI,  Mrs.  Stevenson  con- 
tributes a most  valuable  paper  upon 
The  Eia. 

Altogether  the  two  volumes  are  ex- 
cellent and  we  would  suggest  that 
readers  apply  for  copies  through  their 
Congressmen. 

“A  Primer  of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics,” 
by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton. 

Review  next  month. 
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Aboriginal  Village  Sites  of  New  Jer= 
sey,  Delaware  and  Haryland. 


FRANCIS  JORDAN,  JR. 

First  Paper. 

East  of  the  Alleghenies,  where  the 
remains  of  primitive  man  are  compara- 
tively featureless,  archaeological  field 
work  is  attended  with  difficulties  that 
do  not  pertain  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  its  marvelous  works  of 
the  Mound  Builders. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Aboriginal  re- 
mains of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
that  Sepulchral  Mounds  are  almost  un- 
known ; nor  are  there  other  structures 
of  earth  or  stone  of  a prehistoric  origin. 
Here  where  an  Indian  grave  has  no 
visible  existence,  its  discovery  is  one 
of  chance,  and  then  almost  invariably 
made  by  the  plough,  a medium  very  apt 
to  destroy,  with  its  contents,  all  traces 
of  its  prehistoric  character. 

As  the  native  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board obviously  lived  an  arboreal  life, 
there  are,  so  to  speak,  no  cave  dwell- 
ings. It  is  true  that  two  or  three  caves 
have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  con- 


taining in  one  instance  a large  quan- 
tity of  implements,  and  in  the  others 
remains  of  fire  places,  together  with 
implements  and  human  bones;  but  in 
their  general  character  the  objects 
point  to  a place  of  sepulture  or  a store- 
house for  implements,  rather  than  a 
domicile. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  aborigi- 
nal village  sites  not  only  in  the  dis- 
trict we  are  considering,  but  on  the 
entire  Eastern  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  are  undoubtedly  its  most  con- 
spicuous as  well  as  its  most  interesting 
archaeological  features. 

As  to  their  antiquity,  in  the  absence 
of  accurate  data,  any  estimate  must  be 
conjectural,  but  one  cannot  behold  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  refuse, 
without  the  strong  conviction  that  it 
represents  the  accumulation  of  centur- 
ies. Were  they,  as  well  ^.s  the  vast 
tumuli  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
work  of  a homogeneous  people,  or  can 
we  claim  a different  origin  and  a more 
remote  antiquity  for  the  coast  dwellers 
in  view  of  their  more  primitive  habits 
and  a less  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
arts?  If  we  accept  Indian  tradition  as 
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an  authority,  the  influx  of  emigration 
was  from  the  West,  and  hence  the 
shell  deposits  represent  a compara- 
tively recent  civilization.  As  to  this, 
however,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  there  were  customs  which 
obtained  among-  the  tribes  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  which,  apart  from  any 
physical  comparison  strongly  sug-gest 
racial  distinction. 

One  may  confidently  expect  to  find 
the  remains  of  village  sites  on  the 
shore  of  more  or  less  all  the  bays  and 
inlets  and  tributary  streams  that  in- 
dent the  coast  line  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland;  and  I venture  to 
say  that  nowhere  on  the  Atlantic  are 
there  so  many  unmistakable  evidences 
of  a large  aboriginal  occupation. 

It  is  evident  the  interior  tribes  re- 
garded this  part  of  the  coast,  with  its 
numerous  land-locked  coves  and  thor- 
oughfares, as  an  ideal  location  for  their 
summer  encampments.  Added  to  a 
temperate  climate  and  rich  soil  was  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  clams  and 
oysters,  together  with  abundance  of 
fruits,  and  almost  every  variety  of  ac- 
quatic  wild  fowl  as  well  as  larger  game, 
with  which  the  adjacent  forests  abound- 
ed. Large  numbers  of  deserted  village 
sites  attest  the  Indians’  appreciation 
of  these  great  natural  advantages. 
When  the  harvest  was  gathered  they 
sought  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the 
seashore  with  an  avidity  which  we  of 
the  present  da}1-  have  only  followed. 
Many  came  from  the  Northwest  and 
bej'-ond  the  Alleghenies  as  shown  by 
mortuary  deposits  of  stone,  copper  and 
shell  that  were  not  of  local  design  or 
workmanship  nor  of  native  materials. 

Whilst  many  of  the  remains  are  in- 
significant and  characterless  shell 
heaps  there  are  others  that  were  once 
extensive  and  important  settlements; 
for  example,  those  of  the  Nanticokes 
which  extend  along  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  and  the  deserted  towns 


on  Delaware  Bay.  All  are  extremely 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  in  some 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation point  to  a sphase  of  aborigi- 
nal domestic  life  hitherto  unrevealed. 

I refer  to  pile-dwelling  settlements. 
I am  now  convinced  that  a careful 
study  of  the  shell  heaps  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  will  lead  to  their  discov- 
er}r.  This  would  not  be  a surprise  to 
the  archaeologist,  as  pile  dwellings 
were  not  unknown  to  the  native  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  are  num- 
erous small  well  sheltered  shallow  in- 
lets, particularly  in  New  Jersey  where 
immunity  from  storms  and  contiguous, 
oyster  beds  invited  their  construction 
and  made  it  entirely  feasible.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say,  owing  to  climatic 
conditions,  that  it  was  a favorite  mode 
of  domestic  life  for  the  prehistoric 
fisherman  of  our  latitude;  still  it  ex- 
isted. Examine  for  example  the  great, 
hommock  as  it  is  locally  and  properly 
called,  which  looms  up  so  prominently 
on  the  shore  of  Great  Egg  Harbor 
Bay  near  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  re- 
markable mound  in  a future  paper. 

The  peninsula  covered  by  Delaware 
and  Maryland  is  especiall)r  rich  in  ab- 
original remains,  indicating  a popula- 
tion more  dence  than  exists  in  the  same 
localities  now.  In  the  selection  of  these 
village  sites  adaptability  was  carefully 
considered.  The  highest  ground  in 
the  vicinity-  was  invariably  chosen; 
generally  on  the  banks  of  streams 
which  gave  eas3r  communication  with 
the  sea,  but  so  far  removed  from  it  as. 
to  be  safe  from  storms  and  inundating 
tides.  Close  proximit}'  to  timber  and 
fresh  water  were  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I have  found  these  essentials 
present  in  every  instance  where  the 
conditions  pointed  to  a large  and  per- 
manent community. 

( To  be  couti trued 
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Notes  on  the  Eskimo  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 


HARUN  I.  SMITH. 


One  of  the  interesting-  concessions 
under  the  “Department  of  Ethnology,” 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
was  the  “Eskimo  Villag-e,”  situated  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds 
near  the  57th.  Street  entrance.  In  it 
lived,  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, a number  of  families  of  Eskimo 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Entering  the  village,  one’s  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  long  row  of 
nine  or  ten  little  frame  houses  thatched 
with  bark,  in  or  about  which  could  be 
seen  the  various  members  of  the  village 
engaged,  during  the  hours  for  inspec- 
tion, in  work  or  pastime  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  visitors. 

Prominent,  in  an  open  space,  might 
be  seen  a gronp  of  men  and  boys, 
ranged  around  in  a circle,  each  with 
one  of  their  long  heavy  dog  whips, 
eager  for  some  visitor  to  bury  a coin 
in  the  soil  at  the  centre  of  the  circle 
that  they  might  whip  it  out.  The  coin 
in  each  case  to  go  to  the  one  who  first 
succeeded  in  whipping  it  from  the 
ground  and  the  visitor  to  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  witnessing  the  skill  and 
power  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  use  of  the 
whip. 

To  the  right,  on  the  pond,  might 
often  be  seen  one  of  the  villagers  pad- 
dling about  in  his  kayak,  now  and  then 
passing  out  through  a hole  in  the  vil- 
lage fence  to  give  those  outside  a 
glimpse  which  the  concessioners  hoped 
would  arouse  their  interest  and  entice 
them  to  visit  the  village.  Drawn  up 
on  the  shore  were  more  kayaks  and 
other  boats  common  to  the  Eskimo 
home.  Further  on  were  to  be  ex- 
amined pieces  of  whale-bone  and  vari- 
ous other  curiosities  from  Labrador, 
while  near  at  hand  were  several  sledges, 


shod  with  bone,  such  as  are  used 
throughout  the  frozen  North,  and  simi- 
lar to  those  which  Lieut.  Peary  used  so 
effectively  in  his  northern  expeditions. 
The  pieces  of  wood  forming  these  are 
lashed  together  with  greasy  skin 
thongs.  One  of  the  sledges  had  been 
mounted  upon  little  wheels  and  fitted 
to  run  on  a track  so  that  at  various 
times  during  the  day  the  visitor  might 
see  the  Eskimo  dogs  scurry  along  the 
track  drawing  this  sledge  and  an  Es- 
kimo lad  running  along  beside  them 
with  his  great  heavy  whip,  as  the 
driver. 

The  dogs  are  large  muscular  fellows, 
good  natured  and  mostly  white  in 
color. 

A rude  pile  of  rock  slabs  was  built  to 
resemble  a typical  Eskimo  grave  and 
beyond  it  a snow  house  was  represented 
in  staff.  Then  there  were  some  of  the 
little  sealskin  tents  such  as  they  use 
when  moving. 

These  were  very  greasy  and,  to  most 
visitors,  uninviting. 

The  average  Eskimo  at  the  village 
seemed  to  be  smaller  than  the  average 
white,  and  had  brown  eyes  and  coarse, 
black  hair.  One  specimen  (266)  only  of 
the  hair  was  obtained.  Unlike  the  Kwa- 
kiutls,  the  christianized  Eskimo,  at 
least  while  at  the  Fair,  did  very  little 
if  any  singing  other  than  hymns  of 
European  origin. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  as  assistant 
to  Prof.  Putnam,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology,  to  have  access  to 
the^-village  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a short  study  of  the  Eskimo,  and  to 
gather  as  many  tales  and  references  to 
their  ceremonies  as  possible.  This 
study  was  undertaken  with  two  pur- 
poses in  view.  First,  to  gain  discipline 
in  making  observations  and  collecting 
folk-lore,  under  the  direction  of  one  so- 
amply  able  to  suggest,  a$  Dr.  Boas, 
and  in  a line,  which  was  practi- 
cally original  research  to  me,  yet 
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known  to  science,  so  that  my  study 
could  at  once  be  compared  with  author- 
ities and  verified  or  disproven.  Second, 
to  compare  such  items  of  folk-lore  as 
could  be  obtained,  (hardly  expecting-  to 
secure  any  items  new  to  science  from 
these  Labradorians),  with  those  already 
collected  by  Dr.  Boas,  in  Baffin  Land, 
and  given  to  us  in  his  “Central  Es- 
kimo.”* 

During  the  day  when  the  villag-e  was 
open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  the 
Eskimo  were  more  or  less  changed  in 
manner.  At  times  they  must  have 
been  irritated,,  although  seldom  show- 
ing- it  more  forcibly  than  by  silence. 
Irritated  b}r  the  continual  stare  which 
greeted  them  daily  for  months  or  by  the 
frequent  unkind  word  or  action  of  visi- 
tors, thoug-htless  of  the  feeling’s  or  rig-hts 
of  another  race.  On  the  whole,  they 
lived  in  a semi-artificial  way  very 
unlike  the  quite  child-like  life,  which 
they  lead  at  home,  and  which  they  most 
nearly  approached  at  nig-ht  when  the 
village  was  closed.  To  study  them 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances therefore,  the  evening-  period 
proved  the  best  available  time. 

Most  of  the  families  or  households 
at  the  villag-e  were  from  Rigoulette,  a 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at 
Hamilton  Inlet ; Ailik,  also  a post, 
Davis  Inlet,  and  Hebron—  the  latter  a. 
Moravian  Mission  Station.  So  that 
these  Eskimo,  having  lived  and  been 
broug-ht  up  in  contact  with  Europeans 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravi- 
an Missionaries,  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  older  individuals,  forg-otten 
the  old  tales  and  ceremonies,  and  hav- 
ing- adopted  the  Moravian  teaching’s 
refrained  from  the  ancient  tales  and 
customs  which  they  considered  as 
heathenish. 

Two  of  the  households,  however, 
were  from  Nachvak,  further  north  than 
the  others  and  at  some  distance  from 

* 6th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth. 


Rama,  the  most  northern  Mission.  It 
was  from  these,  who  had  been  little 
effected  by  European  influence,  and 
who  knew  the  tales  and  ceremonies, 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  obtain 
information ; none  of  them,  however, 
could  speak  English.  Georgie  Deer,  a 
bright  Eskimo  from  Rigoulette,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.,  as  a hunter,  was  easily  persuaded 
to  act  as  interpreter.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, my  first  visit  was  in  company  with 
Dr.  Boas.  Our  mission  being-  explained, 
we  went  to  the  house  of  Conieossuck, 
one  of  those  from  Nachvak.  His 
household  consisted  of  his  wife  Toni- 
lik,  their  two  children,  and  Lydia,  a 
young  woman.  As  is  the  custom  with 
some  of  the  Eskimo  women,  the  chin 
of  Tonilik  was  tattooed  with  lines 
of  blue  dots,  radiating  from  the 
lower  lip.*  Conieossuck’ s entire 
household  listened  with  an  occasional 
“uah”  to  the  explanation  of  our  visit, 
Dr.  Boas,  having  set  them  at  ease  by 
relating  partly  in  an  Eskimo  dialect, 
some  of  his  adventures  with  their 
northern  neighbors,  and  singing  to 
them  part  of  a song  from  Baffin  Land 
which  they  recognized.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  interpreter,  he  then 
recorded  several  tales  which  were 
related  in  turn  by  Conieossuck.  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  his  wife  who 
evidently  was  correcting  him  on  some 
detail. f 

Having  been  thus  introduced  into 
the  work,  my  following  visits  were 
alone.  On  the  ver3T  first  one  the  story 
of  “Olungwa”  was  recorded,  Conieos- 
suck telling  a few  words  at  a time  and 
pausing  until  these  were  interpreted 

* See  for  example,  Boas  “Central  Eskimo,” 
p.  561. 

t The  Eskimo  story-teller,  of  which  each 
villasre  usually  possesses  one  expert,  necessar- 
ily relates  the  stories  correctly,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered a part  of  the  duty  of  the  audience  to  stop 
him  and  correct  any  deviation  from  the  ori- 
ginal tale.  So  it  is  that  the  stories  are  pre- 
served essentially  the  same  in  various  locali- 
ties. 
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by  Georgie  Deer,  and  he  had  seen  me 
write,  resuming-  each  time  only  after 
being  assurred  that  the  preceding  sen- 
tence had  been  recorded. 

This  story,  as  well  as  mythic  material 
recorded,  was  published  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Folk-Lore , July-Septem- 
ber,  1894. 

On  many  visits,  Conieossuck  was  not 
inclined  to  tell  stories,  or  even  to  talk 
of  anything,  and  in  no  instance  could 
my  interpreter  induce  Kupper,  the 
head  of  the  other  household  from 
Nachvak,  to  give  us  any  information, 
even  after  we  had  made  him  various 
little  presents.  Peter  Polisher  after- 
wards attempted  to  explain  to  me  the 
reason  of  this.  In  Kupper’s  house- 
hold, besides  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, was  included  Pomiuk,  a little 
boy,  whom  the  concessioners  seemed 
fond  of  advertising  as  “Prince  Po- 
miuk.” 

( To  be  concluded.) 


Early  Bibles  of  America. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  Dr. 
Wright  published  an  edition  of  but 
171  pages  of  his  Early  Bibles  in  Amer- 
ica, which  met  with  such  approval 
from  the  highest  authorities  that  he 
at  once  began  preparations  for  a larger 
work.  The  result  is,  this  beautiful 
volume*  of  483  pages,  entirely  recast 
and  reprinted,  and  with  fac  simile 
illustrations  to  entrance  the  antiquar- 
ian, curiosity-volume  buyer,  and  even 
the  Archaeologist,  the  story  of  the 
Eliot  Bible,  and  how  it  and  other 
works  for  the  education  and  conversion 
of  the  Indians  were  published  by  the 
aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
and  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,  incorporated  by  Parliament 
in  1649  through  the  efforts  of  Gover- 

*  Early  Bibles  of  America.  A descriptive 
account  of  bibles  published  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  by  Rev.  John 
Wright.  D.D.;  33  illustrations;  $3.50.  New 
York,  Thos.  Whitaker,  Bible  House. 


nor  Winslow,  then  in  England,  is 
interestingly  told  of  Dr.  Wright, 
whose  chapter  on  the  Saur  Bible  (1793), 
the  Aitken  Bible  (1782),  the  Douay  Ver- 
sion (1790),  and  on  many  other  versions, 
some  of  them  odd  enough  and  the  pro- 
duction of  “cranks,”  form  a clear  and 
useful  history  or  reference  and  for  the 
general  reader.  No  less  than  90  copies 
of  the  Eliot  Bible  or  New  Testament 
are  still  extant  in  the  United  States — 
ranging  in  cost  from  $230  to  $2,900  — 
but  where  are  the  Eliots,  or  Daniel  G. 
Brintons,  to  read  them,  save  in  an 
unknown  tongue? 

It  would  be  at  least  entertaining  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  title  pages  here, 
but  our  readers  must  turn  to  the  admir- 
able plates  in  Dr.  Wright’s  exhaustive 
book  for  that  pictorial  instruction. 
His  diligence,  skill,  valuable  “results” 
match  the  enthusiasm,  instinctive  gifts, 
useful  labors  of  a devoted  student  in 
Archaeology. 

W.  C.  Winsuow. 

Boston , Jan.  20,  189 F>. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  24,  1895. 
Editor  of  The  Archaeologist: 

In  the  discussion  evoked  by  my  criti- 
cism upon  Prof.  Holmes’  theory  con- 
cerning the  Piney  Branch  quartzite 
quarry,  and  the  time,  amount  and 
method  and  purpose  of  the  work  done 
there,  it  was  charged  against  me  that 
I had  presented  no  theory  concerning 
it,  nor  had  I offered  any  explanation 
which  was  better  than  his.  My  reply 
would  have  been  that  my  paper  was  a 
review  and  criticism  of  the  positions 
which  had  been  taken  in  regard  to  the 
implements  from  that  quarry.  I said 
in  my  paper  that  I presented  no  argu- 
ment or  theory  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  was  only  examining  the 
truth  of  those  heretofore  presented. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  within  my  inten- 
tion to  present  any  theory  or  to  make 
a statement  of  any  of  my  views  or 
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convictions.  But  another  answer  could 
be  given  that  I had  stated  my  opinion 
concerning-  the  Piney  Branch  quarry 
several  years  ago,  and  had,  upon  a 
subsequent  occasion,  elaborated  it, 
which  was  to  stand  for  rny  opinion 
until  I shall  have  made  some  declara- 
tion changing-  it. 

In  the  Symposium  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  in  the  Spring  or 
early  Winter  of  1889,  I was  assigned 
the  theme  of  “The  Paleolithic  Period 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,”  and  that, 
naturally,  brought  me  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  quarry  at  Piney  Branch, 
and  the  implements  made  there;  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  my  paper  in 
the  Anthropologist  for  July,  1889,  was 
as  follows : 

“When  I compare  the  implements 
found  by  the  thousand  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys  around  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, with  those  also  found  by  the 
thousand  distributed  over  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  find  them  to  be  substantially  the 
same  implement;  when  I compare 
those  from  America  with  the  equally 
great  number  from  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  find  them  all 
substantially  the  same  implement;  and 
when,  again,  comparing  them  with 
the  implements  of  the  Neolithic  period, 
whether  European  or  American,  I find 
them  to  be  unlike  except  in  a few  and 
insignificant  details;  when  I review  all 
these  facts,  I am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  implements  I exhibit 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  are  of 
the  same  Paleolithic  type  as  those 
found  in  the  gravels  at  Trenton  and 
elsewhere,  and  that  they  tend  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a Paleolithic  period  in 
the  United  States.” 

In  September,  1889,  presenting  these 
implements  and  these  arguments  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  Anthropology  and 
Prehistoric  Archaeology  at  Paris,  I 
stated  the  foregoing  as  my  conclusion, 
but  added  the  following: 

“This  conclusion  is  but  a single  step. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  Pale- 
olithic civilization  or  culture,  nor  to 
describe  the  man  who  made  or  em- 


ployed these  implements.  I do  not 
declare  these  implements  to  be  either 
glacial  or  pre-glacial,  but  I do  declare 
them  to  be  different  from  those  of  the 
Neolithic  civilization  of  America,  with 
great  resemblance  to  Paleolithic  im- 
plements of  Europe,  and  that  they 
afford  a foundation  or  basis  for  a work- 
ing hypothesis  indicating  a stage  of 
Paleolithic  culture  in  America  not  yet 
determined. 

“My  conclusion  is  not  announced 
dogmatically,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
tended for  at  all  hazards.  It  is  ex- 
pressed under  all  reserve,  and  subject 
to  future  discoveries.  As  a working 
hypothesis,  it  may  stimulate  investi- 
gators to  search  in  the  gravels,  fluvial 
or  glacial,  which  may  be  suspected  to 
contain  these  objects,  and  to  gather 
and  save  them  as  valuable  to  science; 
to  note  their  positions  and  associations 
with  other  objects,  and  to  correctly 
report  all  possible  information*  con- 
cerning them.  If  Paleolithic  man  oc- 
cupied America,  whether  he  be  the 
Indian  or  his  ancestor,  the  implements 
will  be  found  sometime.  Then,  those 
who  are  now  opposed  will  agree.  If 
they  are  not  found,  then  those  now 
favoring  will  feel  compelled  to  give 
it  up.  In  any  event,  the  investigation 
should  be  made.” 

Such  were  m)-  conclusions  announced 
in  1889.  I see  no  reason  to  change 
them.  My  position  is  so  broad,  so  con- 
servative, so  far  the  reverse  of  dog- 
matic or  positive,  I have  so  firm  a 
belief  that  these  disputed  questions 
can  be  settled  by  future  investigations 
that,  as  I have  said,  I know  no  reason 
why  any  person  who  has  thought  upon 
the  subject  may"  not  thoroughly  agree 
with  me. 

In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  I 
might  state  that  which  has  run  through 
all  my  declarations  and  statements, 
whether  public  or  private,  concerning 
Paleolithic  man — that  is,  that  in  Eu- 
rope he  belonged  to  a past  Geologic 
age,  the  objects  of  his  industry  were 
found  with  the  animal  remains,  usually 
fossilized,  of  the  quaternary  geologic 
epoch,  and,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  find 
Paleolithic  man  in  America  in  times  of 
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similar  antiquity,  we  must  call  to  our 
aid  the  sciences  of  Geology  and  Pale- 
ontology. With  this  addition,  I stand 
by  my  conclusion  of  1889.  If  my  con- 
clusion and  advice  were  summed  up  in 
a single  sentence,  it  would  be  “ Continue 
investigating — await  results  before  an- 
nouncing conclusions .” 

To  continue  these  investigations  is  a 
duty  of  Archaeologists.  Whatever 
shall  be  the  result,  whether  the  final 
conclusions  be  for  or  against  the 
Paleolithic  man  in  America,  I shall 
feel  that  I have  had  some  share  in 
bringing  on  the  investigation  and 
putting  the  question  in  a way  for  set- 
tlement. 

Thomas  Wilson. 


Durand,  Pepin  Co.,  Wis.,  Feb.  11,  ’95. 

In  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  is  an  extensive 
and  interesting  article  on  “Mound  Ex- 
plorations,” by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
in  which  the  writer  holds  that  the 
mound  builders  were  not  a prehistoric 
race  of  people,  but  were  the  native 
Indians. 

For  years  I have  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  mound 
builders  or  that  race  of  people  that 
worked  the  “ancient”  copper  mines  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  I 
have  resided  in  Northern  Wisconsin 
for  36  years ; there  is  probably  no 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  where 
mounds  are  more  numerous  than  in 
this  section. 

The  copper  relics  found  in  Wisconsin 
are  articles  of  utility,  such  as  axes, 
knives,  spears,  etc.,  and  it  is  yet  an 
open  question  whether  they  were  forged 
or  cast. 

Professor  Thomas,  in  his  article, 
says,  “a  careful  examination  of  the 
copper  articles  found  in  the  mounds, 
should  lead  any  one  not  swayed  by 
some  preconceived  notion  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  them  were  made 


of  copper  brought  over  to  America  by 
Europeans.” 

If  the  copper  articles  found  all  over 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere 
in  America  come  from  Europe,  I would 
like  the  Professor,  or  some  one  else 
holding  with  him,  to  tell  what  be- 
came of  the  copper  taken  from  the 
ancient  mines  on  Eake  Superior,  that 
show  every  evidence  of  having  been 
worked  for  hundreds  of  years  by  thous- 
ands of  men. 

The  class  of  objects  the  Professor 
wrote  about  were  mostly  ornaments 
made  from  thin  sheets  of  copper. 

No  tradition  exists  among  the  Indi- 
ans of  copper  mining  anywhere,  if 
they  ever  worked  the  mines.  If  they 
once  knew  how  to  make  axes,  knives, 
spears,  etc.,  would  they  have  lost  the 
art  ? 

I think  from  the  evidence  which  is 
abundant  here  in  the  copper  articles 
found,  that  they  were  made  by  a race 
of  people  farther  advanced  in  art  and 
science  than  any  tribe  of  Indians  that 
have  inhabited  this  continent  since  its 
discovery. 

Admitting  for  the  argument  that  the 
Indians  built  the  mounds,  let  me  ask 
who  worked  the  ancient  copper  mines. 
I would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  on 
this  subject. 

MiEETUS  Kntght. 


Mr.  Brown  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
sends  drawings  of  very  interesting  spe- 
cimens found  near  his  city. 


Mr.  Dily  of  Chicago  has  loaned  The 
Archaeologist  some  valuable  maps 
and  pen  drawings  descriptive  of  the 
Archaeology  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Dily  has 
certainly  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
and  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
labors.  His  sketches  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  they  and  his  notes  cover  400 
pages  of  manuscript.  We  shall  refer 
to  them  in  the  near  future. 
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Discovery  of  Fossils  at  San  Pedro 
Yampuc,  Guatemala,  Central 
America. 

The  first  news  regarding  the  discovery  of 
fossils  in  the  Yampuc  “barranco”  came 
through  the  Minister  of  War,  Senor  Mora- 
les, who  at  once  sent  Com.  Abadia  to 
me  with  the  fossils  obtained.  This  gen- 
tleman informed  me  that  some  of  his  men, 
whilst  making  a cut  in  the  ravine,  found 
the  bones  of  a large  animal  near  the  bluff, 
and  thinking  it  was  a “diablo  encantado” 
(enchanted  devil),  so  vigorously  attacked 
it  with  picks  and  shovels  that  the  largest 
pieces  now  found  are  but  3 or  4 inches  in 
lfength. 

On  descending  the  Yampuc  road  for  a 
distance  of  some  9 feet,  the  rock  is  mostly 
made  up  of  solidified  volcanic  tufa  ; next 
comes  3 feet  of  whitest  yellow  clay;  this  is 
where  the  fossils  were  found.  A thin  streak 
of  iron-stained  clay,  5 or  6 inches  wide,  runs 
irregularly  over  the  next  stratum,  which  is 
composed  of  indurated  red  clay  (tefpetate). 
The  bluff  at  this  point  is  some  50  or  more 
feet  above  the  Chinautla  River  bed. 

Most  of  the  fossils  found  belonged  appar- 
ently to  the  deer  family.  The  first  is  por- 
ous, whilst  the  second,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  are  well  petrified  and  solid.  There 
were  two  antler  points,  both  highly  pol- 
ished, heavy  and  thoroughly  petrified. 

The  indications  in  this  ‘‘barranco”  are 
favorable  for  future  discoveries  of  a similar 
nature. 

John  Rice  Chandler. 
Guatemala , Central  America.  Jan.  /j",  ’pj". 


We  have  received  drawings  of  a number 
of  interesting  specimens  from  various  col- 
lectors. The  editor  is  always  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  interest  of  the  collectors 
in  unique  rinds.  One  of  the  most  singular 
objects  sent  us  is  a large  unfinished  cere- 
monial in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Wauseon,  Ohio.  It  is  about  ^even  or 
eight  inches  long  and  about  five  inches 
wide.  It  shows  how  the  large  butterfly 
ceremonials  were  made.  Two  perforations 


nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  exist,  about 
four  inches  apart.  The  stone  would  prob- 
ably be  worked  down  until  quite  thin  and 
then  the  narrow  margin  between  the  hole 
and  the  outer  edge  cut  out.  We  will  pre- 
sent an  illustration  of  it  in  April  or  May. 

A drawing  of  a large  celt  found  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  possession  of  Mr.  Racey,  of 
Shawnee,  has  been  sent  us.  It  is  eleven 
and  a half  inches  long  and  weighs  four 
pounds. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Marshall,  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
sends  drawings  of  an  object  that  seems 
like  a celt  so  far  as  the  edge  is  concerned, 
and  yet,  when  turned  side-ways,  looks 
broad  enough  at  the  base  to  be  a pestle. 
It  is  about  six  inches  high  and  four  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom.  The  top  is  rounded 
and  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  It  is 
really  a very  broad  edged  celt. 

Mr.  Helton,  of  Shelby ville,  111.,  sends 
drawing  of  a spade  seventeen  inches  in 
length  and  six  inches  wide,  weighing  three 
and  three-fourth  pounds.  It  has  a splen- 
didly chipped  edge,  surface  sows  patina, 
and  it  is  the  largest  specimen  found  in  his 
neighborhood. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

A mound  has  been  opened  at  Elsie, 
Michigan,  and  quite  a find  was  unearthed. 
Five  skeletons  and  a couple  of  tablets  were 
found.  The  newspaper  accounts  give  a 
good  story  of  Egyptian  relics  found  with 
them,  but  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there 
was  nothing  but  a pretty  good  cache  of 
ordinary  Indian  relics. 

Mr.  Barton  Walters,  of  Circleville,  Ohio, 
has  opened  another  mound  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home,  and  found  in  it  some 
relics  of  rather  a rude  form  and  very  an- 
cient. 

The  Ohio  State  University  will  do  some 
field  work  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  plans  for  it  have  not  been  as  yet  com- 
pleted, but  it  will  probably  be  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  which  is  so  rich  in  archae- 
ological remains. 
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The  Field  Columbian  Museum  is  giving 
a series  of  free  lectures  which  run  through 
the  fall  and  winter  of  this  year.  The  lec- 
tures on  February  2d  and  flth  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  editor  of  The  Archeologist. 
The  subjects  were  the  "Cliff  Dwellers" 
and  "Mound  Builders.” 

A party  exploring  in  the  Bradshaw 
Mountains  has  found  the  site  of  another 
ancient  Mexican  city  or  pueblo.  Though 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  find,  as 
the  country  is  full  of  signs  of  former  occu- 
pation of  some  sort  or  another,  the  papers 
are  making  a big  thing  out  of  it,  and  there 
is  the  usual  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Lost 
City  of  the  Aztecs. 

Baron  Nordenskiold’s  excellent 
work,  “The  Cliff  Dwellers,”  has  been 
sold  to  quite  a number  of  our  readers. 
The  volume  has  given  general  satis- 
faction. One  well-known  Archaeologist 
said  the  plates  were  the  finest  he  ever 
examined,  and  considering-  their  size 
and  number,  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  book  could  be  sold  at  $20.00. 
Two  friends  of  his  have  each  ordered 
copies. 

We  have  a shipment  enroute  from 
Stockholm,  and  will  be  giad  to  corre- 
spond with  readers  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase. 

Miss  Warner  of  Nebraska  sends  spe- 
cimens of  pottery'  found  along-  river 
bluffs.  Theyr  are  different  from  any' 
pottery  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania 
communicates  to  the  editor  drawing’s 
of  several  implements  found  in  his 
region.  They  are  mostly  sinkers  and 
large  flint  or  chert  celts  and  eastern 
types  of  axes. 

Mr.  Saville  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum and  Mr.  Calver  (New  York)  anti- 
cipate making  explorations  this  spring 
on  Manhattan  Island.  Mr.  Calver’s 
article  in  this  number  calls  attention 


to  pre-Columbian  New  York  and  opens 
a field  of  interest  to  New'  Yorkers.  We 
wish  both  the  gentlemen  success. 


HANAGER’S  CORNER. 


We  will  give  a y'ear’s  subscription  to 
The  Archaeologist  and  50  cents  cash 
for  a full  set  of  Vol.  I (’93  Archaeolo- 
gist), or  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8 (Jan.„ 
Feb.,  March,  April,  July,  Aug.,  1893). 
Full  price  named  for  either  set  or  num- 
bers named. 

Times  are  hard  we  know,  but  money 
is  not  so  scarce  as  to  prevent  you  pay- 
ing your  subscription  to  The  Arche- 
ologist. We  are  seriously  hampered 
by  the  delay  in  remitting.  After 
March  1st  we  shall  be  compelled  to*, 
drop  delinquents. 

Any  subscriber  wrho  does  not  receive 
his  magazine  by'  the  5th  of  the  month 
is  requested  to  notifiy'  the  manager 
immediately'.  We  can  not  promise  to 
furnish  missing  copies  if  application  for 
them  is  delay'ed  for  some  months. 

Subscriptions  to  the  ARCHAEOLOGIST 
are  payable  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  to  the  ArcH/EOLOGIST 
will  begin  with  the  current  number  un- 
less otherwise  stated. 

Since  subscriptions  to  the  Archaeo- 
logist are  payable  in  advance,  con- 
tinuance of  the  magazine  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a receipt  for  the  money. 


THE  PRIZES 

will  be  conferred  March  5th  or  6th,  if 
the  conditions  of  the  granting  are  ful- 
filled by  contestants.  Send  in  the 
names  and  money'  at  once.  In  the 
April  number  we  will  announce  the 
winners. 


The  Business  Manager  of  The 
Archaeologist  has  secured  the  co- 
operation of  several  collectors  who 
have  large  lots  of  flint  implements  to 
dispose  of.  The  collection  are  pooled 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  imple- 
ments is  11,650.  They  range  from  poor 
and  broken  ones  to  good  and  fine. 
Percents  are: 

Broken  badly,  12%,  w'orth  10c  per 

100. 

.Broken  slightly',  20%,  worth  25c  per 

100. 
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Fair,  20%,  dealers  sell  at  2c  each. 

Good,  38%,  dealers  sell  at  3 to  5c. 

Fine,  10%,  dealers  retail  at  10c  each. 

Bids  on  the  lot  or  on  part  will  be  re- 
ceived. They  will  be  sold  in  lots  of 
of  1000  or  more.  They  will  be  good  to 
exchange  or  sell  in  small  lots.  We  will 
sell  them  very  cheap. 

Vermont  and • Connecticut  Relics. — We 
have  by  exchange  some  long  pestles, 
celts  and  gouges  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Some'  of  them  are  i2 
inches  long.  Relics  from  that  region 
are  very  scarce  and  valuable.  We  will 
sell  portions  of  the  collection  very 
cheap.  Send  stamp  for  drawings  and 
prices.  It  is  one  of  the  best  lots  that 
ever  came  from  the  East  and  was  years 
in  being  collected. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  Archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 


Fine  large  pieces  of  Mohawk  Indian 
pottery  to  exchange  for  scarce  U.  S. 
stamps  and  envelopes.  Will  allow 
highest  prices.  Send  description  of 
what  you  have.  Robt.  M.  Hartley, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

To  parties  completing  a set  of  the 
“Annual  of  Scientific  Discover}", ’’ 
edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  I can  offer 
for  sale  or  exchange,  the  volumes  for 
1850,  1856  and  1858.  Cloth,  12mo.,  with 
portraits.  P.  M.  Van  Epps,  Glenville, 
Schenectedy  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Five  (5)  fine  stone  celts  by  express  to 
any  address  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
Purchaser  pays  expressage.  These 
•celts  are  such  as  dealers  charge  30c. 
each  for.  The  Archaeologist,  Box 
502,  Columbus,  O. 

Fine  bower  Silurian  fossils  to  ex- 
change for  Judian  or  Mound  Builders’ 
relics.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  N. 
Hodgin,  122  N.  17th  street,  Wayne  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Wanted — Eeague  of  the  Iroquois,” 
“ Zuni  and  Zunians,”  “ Ea  Royal,”  and 
any  books  or  pamphlets  by  Morgan, 
Baudelier,  Bourke,  McGee,  Mallery, 
Cushing,  de  Peyster,  Jones,  Winsor, 
and  others.  Cash  or  exchange.  A.  J. 
Marks,  M.  D..  Toledo,  O. 


Ancient  Indian  pottery,  etc.,  to  ex- 
change for  double  barrel  breach-load- 
ing shot  gun.  W.  A.  Hakes,  125  Lib- 
erty street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Part  of  an  Indian's  skelton  for  flint 
or  slate  implements.  Pieces  of  pottery 
from  this  section  for  some  from  other 
sections.  Address,  Geo.  A.  Strauss, 
West  Alexander,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Whale  harpoon  gun,  sea  shells,  shell 
pin  curios,  Flordia  fish  scale  work,  old 
books  and  jewelry,  to  exchange  for 
Indian  relics,  old  books,  flint  lock  guns 
and  good  curios.  Geo.  Harris,  Box  111, 
Fulton,  O. 

Wanted — Books,  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals, on  anthropology,  ethnology, 
archaeology  and  historj\  Will  exchange 
or  pay  cash.  Address,  Book  Exchange, 
Toledo,  O. 

Some  fine  Oregon  arrows  of  agate, 
chalcedony  and  obsidianp  to  exchange 
for  pipes  or  other  good  relics.  H.  P. 
Hamilton,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


WANTED — Minerals,  shells,  specimens  of 
birds,  eggs,  and  other  objects  of  general 
interest  for  the  Elkhart  institute.  Also 
: books,  magazines,  journals,  charts,  al- 
manacs, manuscripts,  and  autographs  for  the 
library.  The  names  of  the  donors  and  the 
articles  donated  will  appear  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue. Correspondence  solicited.  Address, 

DR.  H.  A.  MUMAW,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Mar  4t. 


For  Sale. — I have  six  whole  vessels 
of  well  authenticated  mound  pottery 
from  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  all  dif- 
ferent, only  $15.00.  Send  stamp  for 
outlines  or  25  cents  for  photograph  of 
pottery,  or  will  exchange  for  perfect 
pipes,  discoidal  stones  or  perfect  In- 
diana mound  pottery.  C.  E.  Tribbett, 
Thorntown,  Ind. 


The  Elkart  Institute 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Instructions  thorough  and  emi- 
nently practical.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
Expenses  low.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Careful 
home  training.  Location  attractive  and  health- 
ful. Day  and  evening  sessions.  Academic, 
business,  short-hand  and  type-writing,  and 
vocal  music  departments.  Diplomas  awarded. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Circulars 
free.  Address, 

H.  A.  MUMAW , M.D.,  Secy, 

Mar  4t  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Any  reader  who  will  send  us  four  new 
yearly  subscribers,  will  receive  the  Arche- 
ologist one  year  free.  * 
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A GROUP  OF  ILLINOIS  MOUNDS. 

DR.  J.  F.  SNYDER,  VIRGINIA,  ILL- 
( Concluded.) 

ON  removing-  the  section  between  the  dotted  lines,  Fig-.  1,  from  the 
second  mound,  its  structure  and  buried  contents  were  fully  ex- 
posed. And  it  was  plainly  apparent  that  the  motive  for  its  erection 
was  identical  with  that  of  No.  1.  As  in  the  inception  of  the  first 
mound,  the  soil  had  been  burnt  and  covered  with  sand.  On  the  floor 
thus  prepared  had  been  laid  eig-ht  larg-e  hornstone  nodules,  similar  to 
the  three  in  the  first  mound,  arrang-ed  in  pairs  a foot  apart,  and  the 
pairs  eighteen  inches  from  each  other  on  a line  east  and  west,  or  nearly 
so.  On  and  around  these  nodules,  covering  an  ovoid  area  8 feet  wide 
and  14  long,  were  deposited  5,300  hornstone  implements,  placed  in 
four  layers  with  a stratum  of  yellow  sand  between  each  layer.  Flints 
of  the  largest  size  placed  on  edge,  or  verticle,  encircled  the  entire 
deposit,  and  the  whole  mass  was  enclosed  in  a cribwork  of  large  tim- 
bers and  covered  with  logs  and  large  flat  stones.  Immediately  upon 
the  upper  layer  of  flints  sand  had  been  spread,  and  that  was  covered 
with  clay  several  inches  in  depth.  On  this,  five  feet  north-west  of 
the  center,  was  the  skeleton  of  a middle  aged  person  almost  totally 
decayed;  and,  near  it  were  nine  large  marine  shells,  and  several  awls, 
or  pointed  instruments,  made  of  the  fibulae  of  the  deer;  also  175  canine 
teeth  of  the  coon  perforated  at  the  base,  Fig.  9,  that  had  no  doubt 
formed  a necklace;  and  in  one  of  the  large  sea  shells  were  75  small 
ones,  ( Marginella ),  each  ground  through  at  the  shoulder  for  the  purpose 
of  stringing  them  together  to  be  worn  as  ornaments.  With  these 
were  80  shell  beads,  some  cylindrical,  others  almost  spherical,  and 
four  small  shark’s  teeth,  triangular  with  serrated  edges,  and  also, 
pierced  at  the  base  to  be  worn  as  beads.  A few  feet  south  of  the  first 
skeleton  was  another,  even  more  decayed  than  the  first,  with  the  head 
resting  on  a large  sheet  of  mica.  In  proximity  to  it  were  the  jaws  of 
a beaver,  decomposed  almost  beyond  recognition,  resting  on  a small 
copper  axe*  that  had  been  wrapped  in  some  sort  of  fabric,  the  oxide 


♦The  proportions  of  this  axe  are:  length  5}i  inches;  width  at  edge  3 inches,  at  other  end  1 % 
inches;  weight  17  ounces;  thickness  ^iths  of  an  inch. 
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coating  of  the  metal  still  retaining  a few  shreds  of  it  as  well  as  the 
distinct  impression  of  a feather.  Half  way  between  the  center  and 
eastern  border  of  the  flint  bed  was  the  “mound”  pipe  represented  by 
Fig.  10,  drawn  one-fourth  of  actual  size,  and  several  more  bone  awls; 
and  nearby,  the  “banner  stone”  of  transparent,  pink  jasper,  Fig.  11. 

The  composition  of  this  mound  differed  materially  from  that  of 
No.  1.  From  the  log-encased  sacrificial,  or  commemorative  deposit, 
up  to  a few  feet  of  the  outward  surface,  this  massive  sepulchre  was  a 
mottled  mixture  of  earths  taken  from  different  localities.  Here  a 
batch  of  bluff  clay,  about  the  quantity  an  individual  could  conveni- 
ently carry  in  a basket  or  deer’s  skin  ; next  to  it  the  same  quantity 
of  black  loam  from  the  bottom;  and  adjoining  these  a similar  lot  of 
sandy  mud  interspersed  with  pebbles  and  muscle  shells  from  the 
margin  of  the  river.  And  all  through  were  innumerable  muscle 
shells,  of  which  I identified  seventeen  species  now  living  in  the  Illi- 
nois river  ; and  pot  sherds,  flint  chips,  and  occasional  arrow  points. 


Fig.  6. 

And  throughout  this  heterogeneous  admixture  there  occurred,  from 
the  bottom  to  five  feet  of  the  top,  remains  of  numerous  camp-fires, 
such  as  beds  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  burnt  stones,  pottery — fragments, 
and  bones  of  various  mammals  and  birds,  among  which  I recognized 
those  of  the  buffalo,  deer,  coon,  otter,  beaver,  wolf,  wild  turkey, 
ducks  and  geese ; while  many  others  were  undeterminable  on  account 
of  extreme  decay.  With  these  I found  also  human  bones,  singly  and 
in  numbers,  but  so  decomposed  as  to  offer  no  support  to  any  vague 
suspicion  of  cannibalism.  The  exterior  of  the  mound,  to  the  depth 
of  four  to  six  feet,  was  of  drift  clay  altogether,  with  no  foreign  ob- 
jects but  muscle  shells,  that  may  have  done  service  in  scraping  it  up, 
for  portage,  into  baskets  or  sacks. 

Considering  the  rough,  unfinished  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
6199  flints  in  the  first  mound,  had  they  been  discovered  at  shallow 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  unprotected  by  vault  or 
mound,  as  many  small  deposits  of  unfinished  flints  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  we  could  not  well  have  escaped  the  inference 
that  they  were  a stock  of  raw  material  stored  there  for  safety  until 
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convenient  to  work  them  up  into  finished  implements.  The  testi- 
mony of  their  environment  however  is  fatal  to  this  supposition,  and 
proof  that  final,  permanent,  deposition  was  the  specific  motive  of 
their  burial. 

Further  proof  of  this — if  any  is  required — was  revealed  by  the 
deposit  at  the  base  of  mound  No.  2.  Here,  laid  down  with  the  same 
ceremoneous  observances,  and  with  the  same  protection  of  large  tim- 
bers and  stones  enveloped  in  many  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  earth, 
associated  with  human  remains  and  art  relics,  were  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  fifty-three  hundred  finely  proportioned,  smoothly  chipped,  and 
artistically  finished,  flint  implements.  The  material  of  all  is  black 
hornstone,  and  they  range,  in  form,  from  that  of  Fig.  8 to  Fig  12  ; 
and,  in  size,  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  length  by  from  two  to 
five  inches  in  width.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have  never  been  used, 
but  a large  proportion  bear  the  marks  of  long-continued  service. 


Mound  No.  3 has  not  yet  been  explored. 

The  small  conical  mound,  No.  4,  was  almost  entirely  removed 
without  disclosing  much  of  importance.  Its  composition  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  mound  No.  2,  a mixture  of  different  soils  and  clay; 
in  places  very  hard  and  compact,  and  quite  loose  in  others;  with  ash- 
heaps,  charcoal,  burnt  stones,  muscle  shells,  and  bones  of  animals 
and  birds  scattered  about  all  through  it.  Its  exterior  coating,  for 
two  feet  in  depth,  was  un mixed  bluff  clay.  A foot  and  a half  below 
the  surface,  near  its  apex,  were  found  two  skeletons,  probably  of 
recent  Indians,  much  decayed  ; and  at  its  base,  resting  on  the  alluvial 
soil,  were  two  other  human  skeletons  so  nearly  crumbled  to  dust  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  relative  positions  they  occupied. 
The  inhumation  of  these  two,  at  the  mound’s  base,  seems  to  have 
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been  effected  with  no  unusual  arrangement  or  care,  and  the  only  pro- 
duct of  their  arts  buried  with  them  was  a necklace  of  eighty  bone 
beads  remarkably  well  preserved.  A view  of  the  interior  structure  of 
these  great  mounds  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  are 
very  old.  All  the  intrinsic  evidence  observed — the  complete  decay  of 
enclosed  osseous  remains  and  large  timbers ; the  disintegration  of  as- 
sociated mica  plates  and  marine  shells  ; and  the  heavy  incrustation 
and  cementing  together  of  the  buried  flints  with  fatina,  or  ferrugin- 
ous carbonates  of  lime,  considered  with  the  recession  of  the  river  from 
its  ancient  course,  at  the  period  when  these  strange  monuments  were 
commenced,  to  its  present  distant  channel — fully  attest  their  vast 
antiquity.  They  were  probably  not  raised  to  their  present  propor- 
tions by  single  continued  efforts,  but  by  periodical  additions  of  mate- 
rials after  long  intervals  of  rest,  or  absence  of  their  builders.  Dark 
lines  of  demarkation,  conforming  to  the  outward  contour  of  the 
tumulus,  shown  in  the  cross  section  of  No.  1 at  its  center,  Fig.  13, 
(too  distinct  and  too  numerous  in  the  cut),  can  only  be  interpreted  by 
this  suggestion. 


Fig.  15. 


The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  relics  found  entombed  at  the 
bases  of  these  interesting  monuments  is  the  peculiar  type  of  the 
human  crania.  Owing  to  the  destructive  agencies  of  time,  lire,  and 
crushing  of  superincumbent  earth,  no  entire  skull  could  be  secured ; 
but  enough  fragments  were  obtained  to  enable  me  to  form  a correct 
estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  all.  They  were  short,  or  bi'cichy- 
ceflialic;  with  unusual  thickness  of  parietal  tables  ; high,  heavy 
malar  bones,  and  very  prognathous  jaws.  Figs.  14  and  15,  faithfully 
portray  the  enormous  development  of  supraorbital  ridges  and  well- 
nigh  total  absence  of  forehead  exhibited  in  all  the  specimens  recov- 
ered. This  form  of  crania  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  some  of 
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the  most  ancient  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Col.  J.  W.  Foster 
figures  one  from  the  Kennicott  mound  ;*  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Conantf 
gives  an  account  of  two  obtained  in  a burial  mound  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri, identical  in  conformation,  and  apparently  of  as  great  antiquity, 
as  those  buried  in  these  mounds  on  the  Illinois  river.  The  cuts  given 
by  those  authors  to  represent  the  skulls  they  describe  are  fair  repro- 
ductions of  all  the  crania  I found  here.  The  numbers  of  individuals 
interred  in  this  group  of  mounds,  presenting  similar  cranial  and  facial 
types,  though  large,  are  yet  probably  too  limited  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  development  constituted  the  race  type  of  the  people 
inhabiting  this  region  at  the  beginning  of  the  mound-building  era. 
An  ideal  restoration  of  them,  based  upon  the  few  bones  exhumed,  not 
yet  quite  reverted  to  dust,  depicts  figures  compactly  and  strongly 
built,  not  above  the  average  American  Indian  in  stature,  with  pro- 
truding jaws,  fierce  black  eyes,  and  retreating  foreheads  covered  with 
a mass  of  coarse,  black  hair  that  joined  enormous,  shaggy  eyebrows  ; 
hideous  in  features  as  the  gorilla. 

In  former  papers!  I have  expressed  my  views  regarding  the  in- 
centive prompting  these  surprising  deposits  of  flint  implements.  With 
no  desire  to  invite  discussion  of  this  question  at  present,  I cannot 
avoid  noticing  the  persistency  of  the  belief — confined  however,  in 
general,  to  those  having  no  personal  knowledge  of  them — that  they 
are  only  caches  of  raw  material,  temporarily  stored  for  security,  with 
the  view  of  being  withdrawn  when  wanted  and  rechipped  into  finished 
weapons  and  tools.  I confess  that  I cannot  quite  comprehend  how 
the  cache  theory  can  be  satisfactorily  harmonized  with  the  ceremonies 
evidently  practiced  when  the  flints  were  laid  down  ; with  their  associ- 
ated human  remains  and  art  relics ; and  with  the  idea  of  permanent 
and  final  interment  plainly  conveyed  by  their  enclosure  in  vaults  of 
ponderous  logs  and  stones,  reinforced  by  not  less  than  twenty-five 
feet  of  earth  over  and  on  all  sides  of  them. 

In  this  connection  the  significant  fact  must  be  stated  that  in  all 
the  mass  of  “shop  refuse”  around  the  “temple  mound”  A,  I did  not 
find  a dozen  chips  or  splinters  of  hornstone,  or  black  flint. 

These  recent  investigations  have  removed  from  my  mind  all 
doubts — if  any  existed — of  the  sacred,  or  religious,  character  of  these 
singular  flint  deposits  ; and  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
axiom  I heretofore  formulated,  i.  e.  “that  all  original  mound  inter- 
ments were,  by  the  mound  makers,  considered  sacred,  and  intended  to 
be  complete  and  final,  never  again  to  be  disturbed.” 

* "Pre-Historic  Races. ” By  J.  W.  Foster.  LL.D.,  Chicago,  1873,//.  278-80.  On  the  latter  page  is 
also  figured  and  equally  remarkable  skull  from  a mound  in  Haas’s  Park. 

t “Footprints  of  Vanished  Races .”  By  A.  J.  Conant,  A.  M.,  St.  Louis,  1879,//.  106-7. 
t Smithsonian  Annual  Report  for  1876,  //.  433  et  seq.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Vol.  XLII.  1894.  Also,  The  Archaeologist , Vol.  I,  No.  10,  //. 
181-186. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN’S,  FLORIDA. 

[Compiled  from  the  reports  published  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore.] 

( Continued  from  February  Number.) 


TICK  ISLAND,  VOLUSIA  COUNTY. 

T T PON  a base  of  shells,  serving’  as  a foundation  in  the  swampy  soil 
^ of  Tick  Island,  is  a burial  mound  17  feet  high  and  478  feet  in 
circuit.  A causeway,  392  feet  in  length,  leads  from  it  to  a shell- 
heap  upon  which,  it  is  probable,  was  located  the  village  to  whose 
inhabitants  the  tumulus  is  due.  The  human  bones  in  this  mound 
exceeded  in  number  those  in  any  other  mound  opened  by  Mr.  Moore 
on  the  St.  John’s ; most  of  them  were  in  confusion  as  though  carried 
from  the  “bone-house”  and  carelessly  placed,  though  some  were  in 
regular  order,  showing  inhumation  soon  after  death.  One  layer  of 
burials  extended  into  the  shell  base.  Considering  the  number  of 
interments,  there  was  a remarkable  paucity  of  manufactured  objects 
other  than  shell ; very  few  stone  implements  were  found,  and  but 
little  pottery,  most  of  the  latter  being’  broken.  Of  shell,  a few  pen- 
dants were  unearthed,  while  quantities  of  beads  were  close  to  some 
of  the  skulls  ; but  with  the  great  plenty  of  raw  material  at  hand  it 
would  be  only  natural  to  suppose  they  should  exist  in  great  amount. 
A deposit  of  long-  bone  needles  or  bodkins  was  in  connection  with 
many  shell  beads  ; the  heads  of  some  were  carefully  wrought  and 
ornamented,  while  one  that  had  been  broken  had  a hole  drilled  in 
each  frag-ment  to  allow  of  repair  by  means  of  a cord. 

Two  gorgets  made  from  fragments  of  human  skull  occurred  ; 
and  most  interesting  of  all  the  relics  recovered  was  the  implement 
shown  in  Fig.  25.  This  was  probably  for  use  as  a weapon,  the  three 
small  perforations  serving  for  attachment  of  a handle.  It  is  made 
from  a human  femur,  all  roughness  or  irregularity  being  carefully 
cut  away  and  the  surface  made  perfectly  smooth. 

“During  the  extended  investigations  in  the  Tick  Island  mound 
absolutely  nothing  indicating  contact  with  the  whites  was  met  with, 
nor  were  objects  of  polished  stone  found  other  than  superficially.” 

DE  LEON  SPRINGS. 

A mound  near  this  place,  9 feet  high  and  450  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, “composed  entirely  of  white  sand,  with  the  exception  of  * * 

a shell  ridge  in  the  center  having  a height  of  four  feet,”  was  singu- 
larly barren.  “Neither  human  remains,  pottery  nor  implements  of 
any  sort  were  found,  though  small  bits  of  charcoal  were  abundant” 
in  an  excavation  that  cleared  out  the  center  of  the  mound. 
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THURSBY  MOUND,  VOLUSIA  COUNTY. 

This  is  a very  symmetrical  conical  tumulus,  half  a mile  north  of 
Lake  Beresford.  It  is  300  feet  in  circuit  and  11  feet  above  the  present 
surface,  which,  however,  is  three  feet  higher  now  than  at  the  time 
the  mound  was  constructed,  thus  making  the  true  depth  14  feet.  It 
stands  on  the  northern  edge  of  a shell  foundation  of  somewhat 
greater  extent  than  is  covered  by  the  base,  and  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  white  sand,  with  a substratum  of  brown  sand,  six  inches 
thick,  and  a top  deposit  of  the  same  color.  There  was  also  a thin 
bed  of  shells  of  small  extent  eight  feet  below  the  top.  Intrusive  or 
superficial  burials  were  numerous,  the  original  interments  being  con- 
fined to  the  shell  layers.  All  the  artificial  objects  worth  mentioning 
were  with  the  former.  An  iron  tomahawk,  two  polished  stone 


Fig.  43. 


hatchets,  a small  stone  sinker,  a square  gorget  of  gold,  and  a cres- 
centic gorget  of  silver,  comprised  all  the  specimens  except  the 
pottery ; but  the  last  constituted  a find  probably  unequalled  by  any 
ever  made  in  the  United  States.  In  all,  292  pieces,  perfect  or  almost 
so,  included  pots,  dishes,  bowls,  effigies  of  animals,  plants,  and  many 
unidentified  objects.  There  were,  further,  62  fragments  representing 
distinctive  portions  of  animals  and  vessels,  and  408  pieces  of  bowls 
and  pots  showing  perforation  in  some  part,  usually  the  bottom,  pre- 
vious to  burning.  Innumerable  small  fragments  are  not  included  in 
the  above  list.  All  this  was  in  a space,  6 by  18  feet,  and  from  4 to 
12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  mound.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
a full  idea  of  this  wonderful  deposit  without  numerous  illustrations. 
We  present  models  of  a gourd  (Fig.  43),  a squirrel  (Fig.  55),  a wild 
turkey  (Fig.  58),  and  a fish  (Fig.  78);  all  of  full  size,  which  will 
show  the  character  of  the  work.  Nearly  every  vessel  was  made  by 
coiling;  that  is,  a long  strip  or  rope  of  clay  was  wound  into  the 
desired  form,  the  contiguous  portions  being  pressed  together  as  the 
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coil  was  carried  forward.  Among-  the  imag-es  was  an  excellent 
representation  of  a dog-  with  his  tail  curled  over  his  back. 

Immediately  underneath  the  layer  containing-  the  pottery  were 

10  or  12  adult  skeletons. 

Altogether,  this  is  the  most  interesting  mound  opened  on  the  St. 
John’s  River. 

******** 

A sand  mound,  a mile  south  of  Wekiva  River,  contained  nothing 
of  interest,  but  a section  near  the  center  will  show  the  manner  of 
construction.  It  consisted  of  white  sand,  at  base,  8 inches;  muck, 
7 inches;  white  sand,  23  inches;  paludinae  in  brown  sand,  finches; 
white  sand,  12  inches;  black  loamy  sand,  29  inches. 

A mound  feet  high  and  275  feet  in  circumference,  near  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Monroe,  consisted  entirely  of  unstratified  pure 
white  sand,  with  absolutely  nothing  except  one  piece  of  charcoal  to 
show  its  artificial  character.  The  purpose  of  such  a structure  is 
problematical. 

ginn’s  grove  mound. 

This,  at  Speer’s  Landing,  is  oval  in  outline,  with  a circumfer- 
ence at  base  of  300  feet,  and  at  the  top  of  140  feet.  Its  height  on  the 
north  is  10  feet,  and  somewhat  more  on  the  south  where  it  rises 
abruptly  from  the  swamp;  but  its  thickness  above  the  shell  heap  on 
which  it  stands  is  only  5%  feet,  owing  to  the  upward  slope  of  the 
latter  toward  the  south,  its  highest  portion  having  been  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  mound.  This  was  built  in  two  layers;  the  lower  of 
pure  white  sand,  the  upper  of  brown  sand  interspersed  with  shells. 
Many  human  remains  were  found  about  the  base,  but  very  few  in 
anatomical  order,  most  of  them  showing  skeleton  interment.  Art 
products  were  rare,  but  among  them  was  a pottery  fragment,  appar- 
ently the  handle  to  a vessel,  which  represented  the  head  of  a vulture. 
There  were  incised  decorations  on  it,  and  a considerable  portion  was 
colored  crimson. 

Nothing  whatever  in  this  mound  indicated  contact  on  the  part 
of  its  builders  with  Europeans;  shell  beads  have  been  reported  as 
found  in  it,  but  these  were  undoubtedly  superficial. 

cook’s  ferry. 

A fourth  of  a mile  north  of  Lake  Harney,  on  a large  shell  heap 
rising  from  the  water’s  edge,  is  a mound  245  feet  in  circuit  and  over 

11  feet  high.  A great  many  glass  beads  have  been  found  on  and 
near  its  surface,  one  covered  with  pure  gold  leaf,  others  resembling 
those  from  Santa  Barbara,  California;  these  were  probabty  obtained 
from  the  Spaniards,  as  were  a silver  ornament  quite  beyond  savage 
skill  to  produce,  and  the  gold  disk  shown  in  Fig.  105. 

The  structure  was  principally  of  white  sapd.  with  an  admixture 
of  brown  sand  in  places;  shells  were  absent.  A large  flake  of  yel- 
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low  chert,  chipped  for  use  as  a knife  or  scraper,  some  arrow-heads, 
and  a crescent  of  chert,  were  the  only  other  artificial  objects.  Very 
few  human  bones  remained  in  shape  for  examination. 

RAULERSON’S,  VOLUSIA  COUNTY. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Harney,  is  a shell  ridge  terminat- 
ing- in  a mound,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  15  inches 
higher  than  the  remainder  of  the  ridge.  Excavation  showed  the 
latter,  at  this  point,  to  have  a thickness  of  a little  less  than  3 feet. 
It  was  plain  that  many  burials  had  been  made  on  the  rounded  end. of 
this  artificial  ridge  prior  to  the  building  of  the  mound.  In  the  latter 
were  quantities  of  human  bones,  often  broken,  and  in  greatest  dis- 
order, near  a cervical  vertebra,  were  19  glass  beads.  Below,  on  the 
old  surface,  were  great  numbers  of  split,  broken  and  shattered 
human  bones,  with  fragments  of  pottery.  With  disconnected 
remains  was  a handsome  carved  shell  disk  or  gorget.  Several 
iron  or  steel  implements,  as  fish  spears,  chisels,  and  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  also  a small,  plain,  earthenware  pot  were  exhumed  in  various 
parts  of  the  mound. 

MULBERRY  MOUND,  ORANGE  COUNTY. 

This  is  an  island  composed  of  a large  shell  heap  a little  more 
than  8 feet  high,  rising  abruptly  from  the  St.  John’s  a short  distance 
below  where  it  leaves  Lake  Poinsett.  Beginning  at  6 inches  below 
the  Summit  Plateau,  which  has  a diameter  of  35  feet,  in  brown  sand 
with  intermingled  shells,  human  remains  were  in  utter  confusion  to  a 
depth  of  3 feet.  It  was  impossible  in  places  to  determine  which 
bones  belonged  to  one  skeleton  and  which  to  another.  Fully  2 feet 
of  crushed  shell  and  sandy  loam  belonging  to  the  artificial  structure, 
as  proven  by  the  presence  of  pottery  fragments,  lay  below  water 
level;  in  the  next  2 feet  above,  of  similar  composition,  solidified  by 
percolation  of  water,  four  or  five  human  bones  were  found;  2 feet 
above  this,  the  regular  debris  of  the  shell  heap,  contained  no  human 
remains.  Above  this  was  a layer,  a foot  thick,  of  sand  and  black 
mud,  in  which  were  some  skeletons  that  had  probably  been  laid  on 
its  surface  and  forced  in  by  pressure  of  the  topmost  stratum.  Some 
charred  human  bones  were  found  here,  but  hardly  in  a position  to 
indicate  cremation.  These  lay  by  a female  skeleton  with  which  was 
a rattle  made  of  a tortoise  shell. 

With  the  lowest  layer  of  skeletons  were  fragments  of  two  clay 
pipes,  and  near  the  surface  (never  lower  than  18  inches)  iron  and 
glass  objects,  denoting  modern  interments,  probably  intrusive.  Not 
a single  vessel  occurred  in  this  mound,  but  many  fragments  of  pot- 
tery deposited  with  the  dead  had  been  chipped  into  the  form  of 
rough  arrow  or  spear  heads. 

This  practically  completes  the  exploration  of  the  river,  for  there 
are  now  very  few  mounds  on  the  St.  John’s  that  give  any  promise  of 
repaying  investigation. 


( To  be  continued .) 
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THE  CUFF-DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LOWER  VERDE 
VALLEY,  NORTHERN  ARIZONA. 


SHARIyOT  M.  HAI,!,. 


F the  many  traces  of  prehistoric  man  in  Arizona,  perhaps  none 


are  more  interesting-  or  better  preserved  than  those  of  the 
Lower  Verde  Valley. 

This  valley  must  always  have  a peculiar  interest  for  the  student 
of  History  and  Archaeology;  for,  aside  from  the  story  written  in  its 
ruins,  it  was  one  of  the  points  explored,  mapped  and  especially  noted 
by  the  Spaniards;  and  as  their  records  state,  the  mountain  rang-e 
which  walls  it  in  on  the  west  was  the  first  place  in  the  North  in 
which  they  found  indications  of  precious  metals.  The  prehistoric 
remains  in  this  section  consist  of  dams,  ditches  and  reservoirs  used 
for  irrigation,  traces  of  cultivated  fields,  picture  writing-s  on  rocks, 
and  cliff,  cave  and  other  dwelling’s. 

Of  the  cliff  dwellings,  the  villag-e  most  easy  of  access  is  situated 
on  a high  bluff,  about  seven  miles  below  Camp  Verde.  The  road 
leading-  to  it,  winds  in  and  out  among-  the  farms  of  the  valley, 
through  thickets  of  feathery-leaved  mesquite  trees,  and  past  great 
fields  of  alfalfa,  signs  of  the  prehistoric  settlements  are  on  every 
hand;  but  the  first  important  one  is  a reservoir,  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred yards  long-  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  Its  banks  are 
sharply  defined,  and  its  greatest  depth  at  present  about  ten  feet. 
Mesquite  trees  of  considerable  size  cover  the  bottom  and  testify  to 
the  great  ag-e  of  the  ruin. 

Mounds  of  earth  and  stone  dotted  here  and  there  mark  the  site 
of  ancient  dwelling's;  and  continuing-  the  drive  down  the  river,  we 
come  upon  a series  of  cultivated  fields.  Here  the  land  rises  from  the 
river  in  three  terraces,  the  first  a low,  sandy  bar  bordering-  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  The  second  terrace  is  of  considerable  extent,  perhaps 
two  hundred  acres,  and  is  laid  off  the  long-  way  of  the  land  into 
narrow  beds,  divided  by  borders  of  stones,  supposed  to  have  been 
arrang-ed  for  convenience  in  irrigating-.  At  present  the  soil  is  a 
sterile  looking-  decomposed  granite,  but  all  indications  would  g-o  to 
prove  that  it  was  once  rich  and  valuable  for  farming-  purposes.  Fol- 
lowing- the  line  of  the  third  terrace,  which  rises  from  a rough  mesa 
to  low  broken  hills  and  lastly  to  high  mountains,  is  a large  irrigat- 
ing ditch  now  almost  filled  with  earth  but  plainly  marked  by  the  row 
of  large  stones  bordering  each  bank.  Small  ditches  for  local  use 
leave  the  main  canal  at  intervals  and  run  nearer  to  the  fields.  In 
order  to  reach  the  level  of  the  cultivated  lands,  this  canal  must  have 
left  the  river  above  or  near  Camp  Verde. 
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Below  the  fields,  it  may  be  traced  along-  the  rim  of  the  Mesa  for 
a mile  or  more,  though  at  present  there  is' very  little  land  level 
enough  for  farming  purposes  along  its  route.  From  these  old  fields 
we  get  the  first  good  view  of  the  cave  villag-e. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  rises  a 
great  ragged  bluff  of  gray  sandstone,  with  a deep  ravine  cutting 
sharply  into  it,  and  bold  promontories  jutting  out  to  the  river,  which 
flows  at  its  base,  and  in  times  of  flood  rises  high  against  the  cliffs. 
The  formation  is  a stratified  sandstone,  and  in  the  softer  layers  the 
cave  dwellings  have  been  dug.  The  distant  view  shows  only  dark 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  gray  cliffs,  but  on  coming  nearer  the  open- 
ings become  distinct,  and  a few  show  the  entrance  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  masonry. 

A steep  ascent,  almost  straight  up  the  side  of  the  cliff,  brings  us  • 
to  the  entrance  to  the  first  row  of  houses.  The  doors  are  low  and 
arched,  and  so  filled  with  rubbish  and  stones  that  have  caved  from 
the  roof,  that  entrance  must  be  made  by  stooping  and  sometimes  by 
crawling  on  the  hands  and  knees.  The  doors  are  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  one  person  at  a time,  and  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have 
ever  been  high  enough  to  admit  a person  standing  erect.  In  shape, 
all  the  rooms  resemble  the  half  of  an  egg  shell.  The  highest  point 
from  floor  to  roof  is  always  in  the  center,  and  is  from  six  to  ten  feet. 
The  rooms  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  often  have 
a floor  of  baked  clay  or  flat  rocks  laid  in  morter. 

Around  the  walls  this  floor  is  sometimes  raised  several  inches  as 
are  the  sleeping  places  in  Esquimaux  huts,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bench  so  formed  was  used  as  a bed.  The  marks  of  the  stone  picks 
used  in  digging  the  caves  still  show  plainly  on  the  walls,  and  in  the 
early  days  before  the  ruins  were  much  explored  by  white  men,  picks 
and  other  implements  were  found  in  the  caves.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  ruins  is  the  grainaries  and  arrangements  for 
storing  seeds  for  food  and  planting.  The  simplest  of  these  are  cavi- 
ties dug  in  the  floors  and  covered  with  flat  rock. 

They  are  usually  small  and  probably  were  in  daily  use  as  cup- 
boards. The  grainaries  are  tiny  rooms  like  the  large  ones  in  shape 
and  opening  out  from  them.  They  vary  much  in  size,  some  being  not 
above  three  feet  in  diameter,  others  from  four  to  six ; none  of  them 
are  high  enough  to  permit  a man  to  stand  erect  in  them.  In  chipping 
them  out  the  door  has  generally  been  made  small  and  covered  with  a 
flat  rock  plastered  with  mud  to  make  it  air-tight.  Sometimes  the 
grainaries  have  been  closed  with  a wall  of  small  stones  laid  in  morter 
and  in  this  dried  mud  the  finger  prints  are  as  plain  as  if  made  recently. 
On  all  the  walls  laid  with  morter,  the  finger-prints  are  found,  show- 
ing that  trowels  were  unknown  to  this  forgotten  people.  Inside 
these  little  rooms  is  found  much  rubbish  and  some  few  interesting 
relics. 

There  are  often  great  piles  of  a curious  grass,  which  may  have 
served  as  bedding,  bits  of  broken  pottery,  stone  pestles  for  grinding 
grain  and  nuts,  and  occasionally  a stone  mortar.  More  rarely  long 
needles  or  awls,  made  of  very  hard  wood  are  found,  also  fire  sticks. 
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wooden  implements  for  producing  fire  by  friction.  We  came  upon 
very  neat  and  well-preserved  bits  of  basket  work,  long  reeds  used  in 
arrow  making,  and  a very  curious  stick  shaped  like  a shepherd’s  crook 
and  about  three  feet  long.  Such  a stick  is  now  used  by  the  Apaches 
when  gathering  the  thorny  mescal  plant  which  forms  one  of  their 
favorite  foods.  That  the  mescal  was  also  known  to  the  cave  dwellers 
is  shown  by  the  bits  of  its  fruits  and  the  baked  leaves  found  in  the 
caves.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  ruins 
is  the  small  deposits,  evidently  of  seeds  for  planting.  They  are 
marked  by  a spot  of  mud  on  the  rock  walls.  The  mud  extends  back 
from  one  to  five  or  six  inches,  and  as  it  has  almost  turned  to  stone  in 
the  ages  that  have  passed  since  it  was  put  there  one  must  use  a chisel 
to  open  the  holes.  The  holes  marked  by  the  mud  are  from  an  inch 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  larger  ones  extend  back  into  the  solid 
stone  walls  of  the  room  from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  and  have  been 
gouged  out  with  some  sharp  pointed  instrument.  These  holes  are 
filled  with  cotton  and  cotton-bolls  and  seed,  corn  on  the  cob.  baked 
mescal,  squash  seed  and  shells,  beans,  bits  of  cloth,  strings  twisted 
from  some  sort  of  hemp  fibre,  and  sometimes  shells  of  acorns  and 
Spanish  bayonet  fruit.  The  corncobs  are  perfect  and  well-preserved, 
but  the  grains  of  corn  crumble  easily.  The  beans  are  very  rarely 
found,  two  small  bunches  were  found  a few  years  ago  tied  up  in 
pieces  of  cloth.  In  one  package  the  beans  were  the  size  of  doves 
eggs  and  one-half  of  each  bean  was  purple.  Unfortunately  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  the  find.  They  were  all  planted  and  some  of  them  grew,  making 
a tall  strong  bush,  but  an  early  frost  cut  them  down  while  in 
blossom  and  the  seed  was  lost.  The  ones  in  the  other  package 
were  pure  white  and  smaller,  in  shape  they  resembled  the  old-time 
cranberry  bean,  but  were  twice  as  large.  They  too  were  planted, 
but  with  better  results,  as  a small  crop  of  ripe  beans  was  harvested 
the  first  year  and  several  subsequent  plantings  made  with  very  good 
success.  Squash  shells  are  quite  common  in  the  caves,  but  no  seeds 
have  yet  been  found  that  were  sufficiently  well-preserved  to  grow. 
There  has  been  probably  between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  in 
this  cliff-village,  though  so  many  have  been  destroyed  by  the  caving 
of  the  cliff  that  an  accurate  guess  at  the  original  number  is  impossi- 
ble. In  some  of  the  rooms  deep  holes  have  been  dug  in  the  floors, 
evidently  reservoirs  for  the  storing  of  water.  A few  of  these  holes 
have  a coating  of  black  sediment  which  has  the  appearance  of  dried 
molasses  or  syrup  of  some  sort.  The  rooms  have  nearly  all  been  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  the  low  narrow  doors,  and  seem  to  have 
been  planned  as  a retreat  in  time  of  war  and  a safe  storing  place  for 
food  rather  than  a place  of  steady  residence. 

Comparatively  little  pottery  is  found  in  the  caves  and  all  of  it  of 
the  coarsest  and  heaviest  type — large  jars  for  holding  water,  food  and 
grain.  It  is  all  in  fragments  now,  but  I am  told  that  when  the  caves 
were  first  explored  a few  whole  vessels  were  found.  Arrow-points, 
spear-points,  hatches,  and  all  war-like  implements  are  but  rarely 
found  in  this  section  which  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  were  a 
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peacefully  inclined  people  who  lived  by  agriculture  rather  than  by 
war  or  the  chase.  The  fish  in  the  river  probably  formed  a part  of 
their  food  supply,  for  fish  hooks  of  bone  and  lines  of  twisted  hemp 
fibre  have  been  found  in  several  of  the  caves.  Chipped  flint  imple- 
ments of  the  rudest  pattern  are  quite  common,  and  I found  many  bits 
of  wood  that  had  been  cut  with  them  and  showed  the  uneven  mark 
of  the  flinty  edge  very  plainly.  Pieces  of  rope  made  of  knotted  bear- 
grass  are  sometimes  found,  also  small  strings  in  great  variety,  both 
cotton  and  hemp. 

On  the  hill  above  the  caves  are  the  remains  of  some  small  stone 
houses,  evidently  of  a much  more  recent  date  than  the  cliff-dwellings. 
The  fragments  of  pottery  found  near  them  are  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character — thinner,  finer,  and  prettily  decorated  with  painted 
lines  in  shades  of  brown,  black  and  red. 
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white  clay  pipes  made  in  Europe  and  sold  to  the  natives  here  are 


anown  to  but  few  collectors  and  consequently  may  act  as  a detri- 
ment to  those  engaged  in  archaeological  research.  An  amateur  would 
certainly  turn  from  such  a shell  heap  as  that  on  the  Long  Island 
shore  which  yielded  for  a first  relic  a small  clay  pipe,  and  the  writer 
who  was  the  finder  admits  that  he  had  it  in  his  possession  for  a num- 
ber of  years  before  he  was  aware  that  such  articles  were  in  use  among 
the  Indians  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  pipe  which  has  the  letters 
E.  B.  upon  the  heel  is  probably  identical  with  pipe  No.  6,  in  Mr. 
Barber’s  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Barber  pipe  was  found  in  an  Indian  grave  in  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  clay  pipes  found  among  the  shells  at  Spuyten  Duyval  Creek 
are  marked  with  the  letters  R.  T.  on  the  back,  and  the  name  R.  Tip- 
pet on  the  side  of  the  bowl.  The  writer  has  found  such  pipes  among 
the  refuse  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Harlem  River  at  211th  Street. 
Among  the  refuse  were  ancient  shoe  buckles;  a cone  of  1748;  brass 
pins  like  those  used  for  toilet  purposes  today  but  having  the  head 
made  of  a small  brass  bead  riveted  on.  The  refuse  heap  probably 
marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  dwelling  house  or  fort.  Fragments  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  black  bottles,  such  as  are  common  to  all  revolution- 
ary camps  about  New  York  City  are  also  to  be  seen  at  211th  Street, 
but  no  regimental  buttons  or  other  military  objects  are  found  there. 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  locality  is  pre-revolutionary,  as  all 
clay  pipes  found  by  him  in  camps  occupied  by  British  troops  are 
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marked  “W.  G.”,  both  upon  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  upon  the  heel 
below. 

Of  the  two  “R.  T.”  pipes  in  the  Barber  Collection,  one  is  from 
an  Indian  grave  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  other  from  a 
grave  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  pottery  of  the  Manhattans  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
shapes  and  decorations.  Some  few  specimens  are  decorated  with 
impressions  from  the  edge  of  the  scallop  shell,  while  others  bear  the 
mark  of  the  mussel  about  the  rim.  One  pot  has  little  circles  made 
with  a straw  or  hollow  twig-;  and  one  other  appears  to  have  had  a 
naked  corn  cob  pressed  upon  it.  A larg-e  number  of  pots  are  decorated 
with  a system  of  diag-onal  lines;  of  this  kind  of  decoration  there  are 
three  classes,  one  of  which  was  done  with  the  fing-er  nail,  one  other 
by  strokes  of  a sharp  stick  or  some  such  implement,  and  a third  by 
impressions  of  a tool  which  made  marks  of  a uniform  leng-th  and  left 
no  burr.  The  last  mentioned  variety  of  pottery  surpasses  all  others 
in  the  regularity  of  the  lines  which  compose  the  decoration,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  vessels,  and  the  finish  and  lively  color  of  the  surfaces. 
One  sample  of  this  ware,  which  is  almost  complete,  excels  without 
doubt  anything  of  the  kind  ever  found  in  the  Last.  The  diameter  of 
this  vessel  is  eighteen  inches;  the  height  is  about  the  same.  The 
color  is  a dark  brick  red,  and  the  whole  surface,  both  without  and 
within,  was  probably  treated  to  a coat  of  very  thin  clay  after  the 
vessel  was  formed,  as  the  vessel  shows  pure  black  at  the  fractures. 
The  clay  in  this  specimen,  as  in  many  others,  is  tempered  with  finely 
pulverized  shells. 

So  regular  are  the  decorative  lines  upon  this  piece  that  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  a surface  plate  was  used  when  they  were 
applied;  or  that  at  least,  as  suggested  by  a vessel  found  in  company 
with  it,  and  which  has  decorative  lines  on  its  bottom— it  was  sus- 
pended bottom  upward  and  made  to  revolve  upon  a post.  The  fine 
particles  of  charcoal  to  be  seen  yet  adhering  to  the  vessel  prove  that 
it  was  burned  in  an  open  fire. 

Had  no  other  such  pottery  been  found,  we  might  have  been  justi- 
fied in  denying  its  Indian  origin,  but  fortunately  enough  fragments 
of  other  such  vessels  have  been  discovered  in  the  shell  heaps  to 
enable  us  to  trace  its  evolution  from  the  rudest  types. 

The  mark  of  the  basket  in  which  pottery  was  sometimes  made  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  on  many  fragments  of  New  York  pottery.  One  pot 
from  Spuyten  Duyvall  Creek  disproves  the  ancient  theory — or  rather, 
doctrines—  that  when  a basket  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
vessels,  the  basket  was  burned  off  in  the  process  of  baking;  for  such 
pottery  could  have  no  other  decoration  on  the  outer  surface  than  the 
impression  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  grass  cords  from  which  the 
basket  was  made. 

The  pot  in  question  is  decorated  with  deeply  incised  lines  for  the 
distance  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches  from  the  top,  yet  has  the 
mprint  of  the  woven  fabric  all  over  the  outer  surface  including  the 
ace  between  the  incised  lines.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
ren  form  was  removed  before  the  process  of  firing,  and  that  the 
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decorative  lines  were  drawn  or  scooped  out  while  the  clay  was  in  a 
semiplastic  state.  One  fracture  in  this  vessel  seems  to  indicate  the 
coiling-  process  of  manufacture,  which  is  plainly  discernable  in  one 
other  pot  which,  strang-e  to  say,  has  most  plainly  the  mark  of  the 
basket  also;  showing-  that  when  the  natives  made  the  clay  into  rolls 
for  easier  manipulation,  a basket  was  also  sometimes  employed  on  the 
same  vessel. 

Several  larg-e  pots  have  been  found  which  were  broken  and 
repaired  by  the  lacing-  process  previous  to  their  final  abandonment. 

Of  sunbaked  pottery,  but  one  small  frag-ment  has  been  found 
upon  the  island;  thoug-h  man}"  pieces  were  found  in  Van  Courtland 
Park,  about  a mile  to  the  North.  The  piece  found  upon  the  island 
bears  the  mark  of  the  basket,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  further 
proof  that  the  basket  was  not  burned  with  each  vessel  made. 

Small  vessels  of  clay  are  almost  entirely  absent  as  are  any 
attempts  to  represent  in  the  clay  any  living-  objects,  if  we  except  cer- 
tain indentations  made  with  the  fing-er  nail  upon  the  ang-le  of  the  rim 
of  a pot  found  at  Inwood.  The  marks  referred  to  may  perhaps  have 
been  intended  to  represent  a human  face;  if  such  was  the  case,  it  is 
probably  the  first  step  in  figure  modelling-  taken  by  the  Manhattans. 

From  investigation  so  far  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  Crystal 
Spring-  shell  heap  contains  pottery  enoug-h  to  stock  a museum,  but 
there  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  ware  was  made  upon  the  island  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  fact  that  the  vessels  are  decorated  with  the  impressions  of 
various  shells,  or  that  the  clay  is  tempered  with  the  angular  frag- 
ments  may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  origin,  but  it  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence. 

The  Indians  may  have  obtained  the  pots  in  trade  from  many 
localities,  one  of  which  may  have  been  Croton  Point,  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  Hudson,  where  clay  abounds,  but  where  no  oysters  are 
today,  thoug-h  the  point  is  covered  for  a great  space  with  oyster 
shells;  the  deposit  being  in  places  a foot  thick.  There  is  no  evidence 
obtainable  how  far  up  the  river  the  oysters  bedded  in  past  times,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  bed  extended  as  far  as  Sing  Sing,  a few  miles  below 
the  point  referred  to,  yet  shells  are  to  be  seen  on  the  river  bank  many 
miles  to  the  North.  Certain  pieces  of  pottery  from  Croton  Point  are 
identical  in  texture  with  some  fragments  from  Manhattan  Island, 
which  might  indicate  at  least  that  the  date  of  their  manufacture  was 
about  the  same. 

The  fact  that  the  two  Sachems  previously  referred  as  asking  per- 
mission to  come  to  the  island  were  from  Westchester,  might  be  evi- 
dence that  oysters  did  not  abound  in  the  Hudson  to  the  north  of  the 
island;  and  but  few  shells  are  noticeable  now  upon  the  bank  immedi- 
ately to  the  north.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  the  shells  should 
be  most  abundant  twenty-five  miles  away. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  tb 
native  Manhattans  traded  oysters  in  the  shell  for  pottery  with  t’ 
natives  up  the  river,  for  it  will  probably  be  urged  that  they  cp 
more  readily  shell  them  here  and  transport  them  in  the  earthem 
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vessels,  and  besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in  remote  times 
this  art  of  drying'  oysters  was  known  to  the  aborigines.  Possibly, 
the  Croton  Point  shells  were  deposited  ag-es  ag-o  when  the  natural 
conditions  may  have  varied  from  those  of  today. 

There  is  nothing-  in  the  refuse  heaps  which  points  to  extreme 
antiquity,  nor  has  anything-  appeared  to  lead  one  to  the  belief  that 
a race  in  any  respect  different  from  the  Indians  ever  occupied  the 
island. 

That  universal  instinct  and  g-enerous  impulse  which  impels  us  all 
to  give  to  the  aborigines  a higii  degree  of  advancement  in  certain  arts 
is  not  in  keeping-  with  the  known  conditions  which  surrounded  them 
in  most  localities,  which  were  unfavorable  both  to  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  the  retention  of  such  knowledg-e  as  we  hope  they  may  have 
acquired.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  American  Archaeologists  have  never 
been  inspired  so  much  by  anything-  they  have  discovered,  as  by  that 
vanity  which  makes  them  hope  that  some  day  by  falling-  bank  or  in 
rocky  tomb  they  will  find  the  key  which  will  reveal  the  post — or  that 
at  least  some  treasure  of  an  inscribed  stone  or  potsherd  will  give  the 
hint  of  a higiier  civilization  than  that  which  the  relics  of  the  com- 
paratively modern  Indians  display. 

Bleg-ant  as  some  of  the  New  York  pottery  is,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily bespeak  g-reat  advancement  in  the  makers,  if  we  consider  the 
ease  with  which  such  ware  is  produced  by  very  simple  means.  The 
decorations,  of  course,  indicate  a taste  which  migiit  in  time  have  led 
the  native  to  a desire  for  something-  better  than  the  life  to  which  he 
was  accustomed. 

To  what  melancholy  thoug-hts  are  we  compelled  while  exploring- 
the  refuse  heaps  to  see  in  their  midst  the  hewn  marble  which  marks 
the  course  of  one  of  the  projected  streets  of  the  Metropolis? 

The  spot  is  in  view  where  a brave  chief  laid  down  his  life  in 
defense  of  American  liberty  during-  the  Revolution,  thoug-h  his 
ancestors  were  insulted  by  an  injunction  to  “behave  themselves” 
when  permission  was  grudging-ly  given  them  to  seek  sustenance  in 
the  locality  which  was  so  recently  their  own. 

The  carbonized  traces  of  aboriginal  viands  yet  adhering-  to  the 
pottery  fragrnents  give  a sug-g-estion  of  recentness  to  the  ware;  but 
momentarily  the  screech  of  a steam  whistle  or  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite along-  the  route  of  the  new  streets  reminds  the  explorer  that 
time  has  wroug-ht  chang-es  since  the  vessel  has  seen  services,  and  the 
town  is  no  long-er  confined  behind  the  original  polisade  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island,  thirteen  miles  away. 

For  a few  seasons  more  perhaps  those  “by  lonely  contemplation 
led”  will  be  permitted  to  reg-ard  these  few  footprints  of  the  natives 
that  yet  remain  on  the  island,  and  then  those  who  may  be  curious  to 
obtain  a giimpse  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  “Native  Manhat- 
tans”  must  console  himself,  with  the  evidently  erroneous  and  dis- 
torted descriptions  which  the  early  chroniclers  have  left. 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  ANCIENT. 

WARREN  KING  MOOREHEAD. 

( Continuation.) 

DEFERENCE  to  the  map  will  show  that  there  are  several  mounds 
and  a crescent  within  the  walls.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  parallel  walls  which  begin  at  two  large  mounds,  just  east  of  the 
fortification,  or  where  the  Lebanon  and  Chillicothe  pike  cuts  through 
the  embankment,  include  between  them  a stone  pavement  some  200 
feet  in  length  and  40  or  50  feet  in  width,  or  it  may  be  larger.  The 
exact  measurements  are  unknown.  I once  stated  it  to  be  500x130  feet,  on 
the  authority  of  a certain  gentleman,  but  I now  think  that  measurement 
exceeds  its  actual  size.  These  parallel  walls  run  for  2,760  feet  north- 
east, and  enclose  at  their  terminus  a small  mound.  It  was  thought 
that  this  mound  was  of  particular  significance,  and  that  its  explora- 
tion would  reveal  much  of  importance.  The  mound  was  opened  for 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1891,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a few  decayed  bones,  nothing  whatever  was  found  in  it.  There 
was  not  even  an  altar,  barely  a streak  of  burnt  earth.  Exca- 
vations made  at  various  points  along  the  ground  covered  by  the 
parallel  walls  also  revealed  nothing.  The  purpose  of  these  walls 
must  remain  a mystery.  Whether  they  were  used  for  games 
or  for  some  religious  purpose,  we  cannot  say.  That  they  could 
not  have  been  defensive  is  apparent,  because  the  embankments 
never  stood  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  ^ere  only  12 
or  15  feet  distant  from  each  other.  Cultivation  obliterated  them  as 
early  as  1860,  and  they  can  only  be  traced  today  by  the  sections  pre- 
served by  fences,  and  by  the  discoloration  of  the  soil  in  the  fields. 
Twenty  years  from  now  it  will  be  impossible  for  an  Archaeologist, 
and  no  matter  how  skillful  he  may  be,  to  trace  them. 

The  pavement  is  composed  of  stones  varying  in  size  from  6 by  8 
inches  to  10  by  15  inches.  Part  of  the  pavement  is  laid  in  a coarse 
sand  or  fine  gravel,  but  most  of  it  seems  to  have  been  laid  roughly 
upon  the  blue  glacial  clay  of  the  plateau.  It  is  not  so  evenly  and 
carefully  constructed  as  the  rough  stone  pavements  of  modern  country 
villages  of  the  same  region.  The  slabs  are  of  various  thicknesses. 

Through  the  Old  and  New  forts,  several  small  sections  of  pave- 
ment, varying  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  twent}'  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
have  been  found.  These  are  quite  irregular.  They  may  mark  the  site 
of  lodges,  but  as  few  tribes  ever  laid  stone  floors  within  their  homes, 
this  is  hardly  probable.  Perhaps  they  represent  ground  prepared 
for  the  carrying  on  of  certain  ceremonies.  Several  men  have  made 
much  of  these  small  irregular  stone  pavements,  but  I am  inclined  to 
attach  little  importance  to  them.  If  they  were  so  important  to  the 
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Stone  Grave,  Oregonia.  (Up  River  from  Ft.  Ancient.) 
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aborigines  and  represented  such  important  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
some  claim,  certainly  there  would  have  been  more  care  evinced  in 
their  construction.  They  evince  no  more  skill  than  pavements  of 
cobblestones  laid  by  children  of  today.*  They  cannot  approach  the 
bowlder  mosaics  made  in  some  of  the  mounds  of  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  of  Wisconsin.  The  difference  between  the  rudeness  exhibited 
in  their  construction  and  the  skill  and  energy  displayed  in  the  build- 
ing- of  great  Fort  Ancient  is  very  apparent.  I cannot  see  that  the 
pavements  would  be  of  any  service  for  dances  or  assemblies.  The 
surfaces  are  rough  and  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  feet.  A level  strip  of  ground  beaten  until  the  surface 
was  hard  and  even,  would  form  a much  more  convenient  dancing 
place.  Moreover,  the  pavements  are  too  small;  and  except  at  the 
beginning  of  the  parallel  walls,  not  fifteen  dancers  could  perform  at 
a time. 

The  surfaces  of  the  small  platforms  show,  in  several  instances, 
marks  of  fire.  Pottery,  bones  and  ashes  have  also  been  found  about 
and  between  the  stones.  As  stone  hearths  have  been  found  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
pavements  are  simply  paved  fire  places.  Such  a name  is* entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  village  life  of  all  American  tribes,  either  post  or 
j^r^-Columbian.  The  large  pavement  I shall  leave  for  the  speculation 
of  Archaeologists. 

The  mounds  within  the  enclosure  are  all  small.  Only  two  or 
three  of  them  contained  badly  decaj^ed  skeletons.  The  others  seem  to 
have  been  house  sites,  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing plain.  All  of  them  have  been  carefully  explored  and  the  results 
were  far  from  satisfactor}’.  The  mounds  located  before  the  gaps  or 
gateways  of  the  walls,  seem  to  have  been  built  for  defensive  rather 
than  burial  purposes.  Shafts  sunk  in  parts  of  them  revealed  nothing. 

In  the  Middle  Fort,  near  the  Great  Gateway,  are  several  more 
elevations  which  have  contained  human  bones.  The  platform  itself 
leading  from  the  Middle  Fort  to  the  Old  or  South  Fort,  has  yielded 
a great  many  fragmentary  bones  upon  exploration.  There  is  a small 
mound  immediately  within  the  Old  Fort  and  distant  15  or  20  feet 
from  the  inner  ^lope  of  the  Great  Gateway,  which,  upon  exploration, 
was  found  to  contain  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fragments  of  badly 
decayed  human  bones.  A conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
number  of  skeletons  interred  in  this  tumulus  at  from  200  to  300. 
Many  human  bones  have  been  found  just  beneath  the  loam  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Middle  Fort  and  along  the  terraces  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Great  Gateway.  Great  quantities  of  bones  at  this  place 
seem  to  indicate  that  when  attack  was  made  upon  Ft.  Ancient  it  was 
the  point  most  hotly  contested,  and  that  the  warriors  of  both  parties 
were  hastily  buried.  Several  bones  in  which  flint  arrowheads  were 
imbedded  also  strengthen  this  belief. 

In  the  Old  Fort  there  existed  a village  covering  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  acres.  A part  of  this  was  used  as  a cemetery,  and  is  so  marked 


I have  seen  children  while  at  play  construct  rude  pavements  several  yards  in  extent. 
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Group  of  22  Stone  Graves,  Ft.  Ancient.  Only  ten  shown  in  illustration. 
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upon  the  map.  Nearly  all  of  the  remains  were  badly  preserved,  and 
so  far  as  I can  remember,  only  one  skeleton  was  preserved  in  anything* 
like  good  condition.  The  decomposition  of  the  skeletons  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  buried  only  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  upon  a hard 
bed  of  tough  glacial  clay.  The  water  penetrating-  through  the  soil  to 
the  remains  could  not  be  absorbed  and  lay  along  the  bones  causing  their 
decomposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  skeletons  buried  in  the  valle}- 
in  sand  or  very  porous  earth,  were  well  preserved,  because  all  water 
easily  penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  bones  and  left  them  compara- 
tively dry.  The  burials  in  the  village  in  the  Old  Fort  were  mostly  in 
stone  graves.  These  graves  were  not  like  those  of  Tennessee,  hol- 
low, but  consisted  of  a head  and  foot  stone  and  several  stones  at  each 
side  and  one  or  two  covering  the  remains.  Often  the  body  was 
simply  buried  in  a narrow  hole,  and  several  large  limestone  slabs 
laid  over.  There  would  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  earth  intervene 
between  the  skeleton  and  the  stones.  None  of  the  interments  in  the 
valley  or  in  the  Old  Fort  were  accompanied  by  European  relics. 
None  of  the  stones  were  dressed,  but  were  all  rough,  weather-worn 
limestone  slabs,  which  were  selected  because  of  their  size  and  shape. 
Many  of  the  stones  were  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  wide-  and  more 
than  three  feet  in  length.  The  graves  in  the  Old  Fort  were  much 
ruder  than  those  in  the  Valley. 

The  village  site  in  the  Old  Fort  is  plainly  marked  to-day  by  pot- 
tery fragments,  animal  bones,  flint  chips,  etc.  When  first  plowed  it 
plainly  showed  large  circular  depressions  marking  the  lodge  sites. 
The  lodges  seem  to  have  been  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter  and 
strangely  like  the  Mandans  of  the  Upper  Missouri  (1810-35).  To 
make  them,  large  saplings  were  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  in  a 
circle  and  bound  together  at  the  top  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  modern  tepee,  only  that  the  poles  were  longer  and  thicker. 
These  were  covered  with  interlaced  vines  or  twigs  and  the  whole 
coated  with  clay  to  a thickness  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  This  gave 
a dome  shaped  lodge  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  one  which 
was  strong  enough  for  the  inhabitants  to  run  up  to  the  top  and  inspect 
the  surrounding  country.* 

In  the  river  bottoms,  between  the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  Little 
Miami,  was  an  extensive  village.  The  illustrations  of  graves  here- 
with presented  show  the  form  of  burials.  Most  of  the  bodies  were 
interred  in  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  there  was  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  adults  seem  to  have  been  separated  from  the  children.  The 
children  were  found,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  one  cemetery, 
the  adults  in  another.  Another  peculiarity  was  that  the  skeletons  of 
men  were  absent  from  these  graves  in  the  valley,  and  that  women 
and  children  constituted  the  entire  interment. 

There  are  seventy-one  openings  in  the  walls  of  Fort  Ancient. 
These  have  been  called  “gateways”  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  better 
term  to  be  applied  to  them.  Men  familiar  with  modern  fortifica- 

* Four  miles  up  the  Little  Miami,  I discovered  more  of  these  circular  lodge  depressions  in. 
July,  1894. 
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tions,  cannot  understand  why  there  should  be  so  many  of  these 
gaps.  Would  not  fifteen  or  twenty  suffice  for  egress  and  ingress, 
does  not  seventy  weaken  the  place?  Certainly  one-fourth  of  the 
number  would  have  been  sufficient. 

If  the  walls  of  Fort  Ancient  were  originall}'  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, the  faces  being  burnt  so  that  they,  would  remain  smooth  and 
steep,  the  defenders  could  hardly  ascend  them  for  observation,  they 
must  have  openings  through  which  to  observe  the  enemy,  to  shoot 
arrows,  etc.  I think  that  these  numerous  openings  were  used  for 
such  purposes,  and  that  they  were  filled  with  logs  and  sharpened 
stakes  to  such  a height  that  they  would  be  as  difficult  of  penetration 
as  the  walls  themselves.  Portions  of  the  works  in  the  gaps  were  so 
arranged  that  they  could  be  removed  when  persons  desired  to  pass 
in  or  out.  As  several  of  the  ends  of  embankments  upon  either  side 
of  the  gateways  show  traces  of  fire,  it  seems  that  the  openings  were 
filled  with  logs  and  stakes.  Whether  the  occupants  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, or  those  who  assaulted  it,  burned  the  wooden  gap  protections,  I 
am  unable  to  state. 

The  water  supply  of  the  holders  of  the  Fort  was  fairly  good. 
There  are  several  graded  ways  leading  down  to  springs  upon  the 
hill-sides,  and  during  the  night,  in  spite  of  the  enemy,  the  inhabi- 
tants surely  had  opportunity  to  bring  up  vessels  of  water.  Supplies 
of  small  and  large  stones,  of  a size  suitable  for  throwing,  abound 
at  many  points  upon  the  wall.  In  case  of  a shortage  of  ammunition, 
these  could  be  used  with  effect  upon  the  enemy.  They  would  be 
especially  destructive,  as  all  approaches  (save  on  the  East)  are  up 
the  sides  of  steep  ravines. 

At  no  place  does  the  moat  seem  to  be  deeper  than  six  feet,  and 
the  average  is  about  four.  I cannot  say  that  the  moat  was  filled 
with  water.  Excavations  in  it  yield  pottery,  animal  bones,  flint  im- 
plements and  chips,  and  a few  human  bones.  I cannot  believe  that 
the  moat  is  a strong  feature  of  the  place,  save  on  the  East  side, 
where  it  is  placed  without  the  wall.  There  it  seems  to  add  consider- 
able strength  to  the  place.  But  at  the  many  points  where  it  is 
within  the  walls,  it  seems  to  be  positively  a detriment  rather  than  a 
help.  However,  there  may  have  been  good  reasons  of  which  we 
know  not  for  this  peculiar  method  of  defense.  As  I have  before 
remarked,  the  inside  moat  is  a characteristic  feature  of  all  prehistoric 
works  in  this  country.  Traces  of  fire  at  many  points  in  the  ditches 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  filled  with  water,  and  were  used 
(for  short  intervals)  as  convenient  places  for  camp-fires,  etc. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

Collectors,  students  and  read- 
ers of  this  journal,  have  often  ex- 
pressed a wish  for  some  publica- 
tion which  would  treat  of  the 
names  and  usages  of  various  im- 
plements. We  have  many  scien- 
tific books  which  appeal  to  the 
few  persons  interested  in  technical 
archaeology,  but  no  work  devoted 
entirely  to  a study  of  the  imple- 
ments, ornaments  and  utensils 
used  by  prehistoric  man  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  government  published  a 
hand  book  some  years  ago  which 
filled,  to  a limited  extent,  this 
want.  It  was  too  small  and 
dealt  largely  with  matters  of 
little  interest  to  collectors.  It 


presented  a number  of  plates  of 
characteristic  specimens  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  but  a few 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  none 
from  the  East,  Canada  and 
the  South.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a popular  work  of  300  pages 
containing  200  illustrations  and 
50  or  60  full  page  plates,  should 
not  prove  a financial  success.  The 
Arch^Eolog  st  is  ready  to  under- 
take the  publication  of  a work 
which  shall  devote  three  chapters 
to  the  New  England  States,  four 
chapters  to  the  South,  three  chap- 
ters to  the  Eastern  States,  two  to 
Canada,  five  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
six  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  one 
to  the  section  between  Western 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  two  to  the 
Southwest  and  two  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  work  would  contain 
descriptions  by  the  best  archae- 
ologists of  to-day  as  to  the  use  and 
name  of  objects  from  these  vari- 
ous localities.  It  would  be  inval- 
uable to  collectors.  The  work 
would  cost  between  $510  and  $550 
to  properly  illustrate  and  print 
1000  copies.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  collectors,  dealers,  read- 
ers and  all  persons  interested,  to 
co-operate.  Those  who  have  fine 
objects  in  their  collections,  those 
who  possessed  typical  series  from 
a given  locality,  would  be  asked 
to  send  in  photographs  or  good 
pen  and  ink  drawings  from  which 
cuts  could  be  made.  The  museums 
would  furnish  data  for  such  gaps 
as  the  collectors  could  not  fill. 
In  short  it  would  be  a co-operative 
work,  both  in  the  matter  printed 
and  financially. 

While  a great  many  copies  could 
be  sold  after  the  work  was  issued, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
guarantee  of  at  least  $450,  before 
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the  journal  would  enter  into  the 
publication  of  so  expensive  and 
important  a volume.  The  book 
would  sell  at  $1,  and  would  give 
due  credit  to  all  persons  who 
furnished  illustrations  or  descrip- 
tions. It  would  be  the  best  work 
for  the  collectors  ever  published. 

The  Archaeologist  would  ex- 
pect ten  of  the  largest  dealers  to 
take  ten  copies  each,  it  would  sub- 
scribe for  fifty  copies  itself,  and 
it  would  ask  readers  and  interest- 
ed persons  to  state  by  means  of  a 
postal  card  whether  they  would 
agree  to  subscribe  for  one,  two  or 
more  copies.  These  subscriptions 
would  not  be  binding  until  the 
book  was  out. 

The  editor  firmly  believes  that 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  such 
a work,  and  asks  the  help  of  all 
the  readers  of  The  Archaeolo- 
gist. It  will  require  nearly  a 
year  to  prepare  and  publish  the 
volume. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


“A  Primer  of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics.” 
By  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton. 
“Hieroglyphics  old, 

Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers, 
Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  labouring 
thought, 

Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centuries.” 

— Keats. 

Dr.  Brinton  in  his  introduction  says 
that  the  recent  explorations  of  ruined 
cities  in  Central  America  have  stim- 
ulated inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  on  the  monuments.  He 
therefore  sums  up  all  that  has  been 
learned  regarding  the  hieroglyphs 
for  students,  in  an  illustrated  book  of 
152  pages.  One  knowing  little  of  the 
subject  will  be  well  posted  after  read- 
ing the  primer.  ^ 

“A  slight  inspection  of  the  Maya 
manuscripts  and  of  almost  any  of  the 
inscriptions  will  satisfy  the  observer 


that  they  are  made  up  of  three  classes 
of  objects  or  elements:  1.  Arithmetica 
signs,  numerals  and  numerical  compu- 
tations. 2.  Pictures  or  figures  of  men, 
animals  or  fantastic  beings,  of  ceremo- 
nies or  transactions,  and  of  objects  of 
art  or  utility.  * 3.  Simple  or  com- 
posite characters,  plainly  intended  for 
graphic  elements  according  to  some 
system  for  the  preservation  of  know- 
lege.”  He  refers  to  the  forms  as 
“Mathematical  Elements,  Pictoral 
Elements  and  Graphic  Elements.” 

Dr.  Brinton  presents  illustrations  of 
characters  from  the  various  codices. 
The  book  can  be  had  of  Ginn  & Co.,  13 
Tremont  Place,  Boston.  It  is  a valuable 
work . 

“Pre-Columbian  Chicago,”  an  illus- 
trated manuscript,  by  Chas.  Dilg. 

This  shows  a wonderful  amount  of 
labor,  both  in  preparation  of  text  and 
illustrations.  Mr.  Dilg  has  explored 
the  ancient  lake  beach  about  Chicago 
and  also  the  village  sites  and  burial 
grounds.  From  them  he  has  secured 
an  important  collection  ranging  from 
the  rudest  paleolith  to  a polished  cere- 
monial. Mr.  Dilg  has  been  an  intelli- 
gent worker  and  has  made  maps  and 
drawings  executed  with  creditable  skill 
of  his  finds.  Being  an  artist  of  some 
ability,  he  was  especially  fitted  for  the 
work  he  has  assumed. 

He  has  made  a careful  study  of  several 
camp  sites  and  his  implements  show- 
ing various  stages  of  manufacture, 
bone  tools,  axes,  hammers,  etc.,  are 
quite  interesting. 


Pamphlets  from  E.  Best,  of  Australia  ; 
Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  of  France  ; O. 
T.  Mason,  of  Washington ; Prof. 
Starr,  of  Chicago,  etc.,  have  been  re- 
ceived and  will  be  reviewed  next 
month. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Brower,  Commissioner  for 
Itasca  Eake  Park,  Minn.,  sends  an 
interesting  series  of  maps,  pamphlets 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  ancient  vil- 
lages about  its  head.  We  will  quote 
from  them  next  month. 
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Aboriginal  Village  Sites  of  New  Jer= 
sey,  Delaware  and  flaryland. 


FRANCIS  JORDAN,  JR. 

First  Paper. 

( Concluded .) 

The  composition  of  the  shell  heaps 
varies  with  their  proximity  to  salt  or 
fresh  water.  Where  the  latter  exists, 
the  molluscular  remains  consist  chiefly 
of  mussel  shells  intermingled  with 
charcoal  and  the  bones  of  animals;  and 
the  usual  quantity  of  pot  sherds  and 
broken  and  discarded  implements. 
When  salt  water  is  reached,  the  mussel 
disappears  and  the  oyster  takes  its 
place;  and  directly  on  the  sea  coast  the 
deposits  are  composed  of  both  clams 
and  oysters,  together  with  the  bones  of 
animals,  flsh,  crabs  and  some  vegetable 
matter. 

A prominent  characteristic  of  all 
shell  heaps  is  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  smoked,  discolored,  cracked 
and  calcined  boulders.  It  is  easily  to 
be  seen  that  contact  with  intense  heat 
has  caused  disintegration,  and  al- 
though they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
storms  of  centuries,  the  effects  of  fire 
and  smoke  have  not  been  effaced.  These 
were  the  hearthstones  of  the  aborigines, 
and  on  account  of  their  associations, 
though  rude  and  shapeless,  appeal  as 
vividly  to  the  imagination  as  if  they 
were  elaborately  carved  and  polished 
implements. 

Sometimes  a shell  mound  is  as  inter- 
esting to  the  Naturalist  as  to  the 
Archaeologist.  As  a general  thing, 
however,  the  objects  are  such  as  one 


would  expect  to  find  in  any  modern 
rubbish  heap — broken  and  valueless. 
An  unbroken  vessel  or  perfect  imple- 
ment is  rarely  found  and  hence  it  is 
vain  to  search  for  them  among  the 
shells.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  articles  of  real 
archaeological  value  may  be  found  on 
that  part  of  an  encampment  once 
occupied  by  the  huts  or  among  the 
graves  of  the  departed — that  is  to  say 
beyond  the  line  of  refuse. 

Occasionally  there  are  found  inter- 
mingled with  the  debris,  the  bones  of 
an  extinct  bird  or  mammal,  or  one  that 
has  ceased  to  be  indigenous.  Not  in- 
frequently human  bones  have  also  been 
discovered,  and  in  view  of  their  associ- 
ation with  kitchen  refuse  and  the  char- 
coal and  hearthstones  of  aboriginal 
fire  places,  cannibalism  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  In  no  instance,  however, 
has  the  fact  been  established  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  a cannibalistic 
feast,  and  happily  for  the  fair  fame  of 
the  American  Indian  this  suspicion  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  early  writers. 
There  may  have  been,  and  perhaps 
were,  isolated  instances  of  this  practice, 
but  that  it  prevailed  at  any  time  as  a 
custom,  is  generally  discredited. 

THE  STIEE  POND  ENCAMPMENT. 

One  of  the  largest  aboriginal  sites  I 
have  examined  in  my  wanderings  along 
the  water  ways  of  the  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  is  situated  on 
Still  Pond  Creek,  a tributary  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  and  may  be  comfortably 
reached  by  sail  boat  from  Betterton.  I 
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question  if  it  has  an  equal  in  respect  to 
the  size  of  its  shell  mounds  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  north  of  Florida.  These 
may  be  traced  by  the  most  inexperi- 
enced observer  for  nearly  two  miles 
along-  the  bluff  overlooking-  the  bay. 
Acre  upon  acre  of  comminuted  shells 
cover  the  surface  and  level  its  inequal- 
ities. In  that  part  of  the  encampment 
which  is  now  under  cultivation,  char- 
coal is  so  predominant  an  admixture 
that  the  soil  for  acres  is  uniformly  a 
deep  black  for  a depth  of  over  twelve 
inches.  The  original  extent  of  the 
shell  heaps  may  be  better  understood 
by  stating  that  kilns  were  erected  on 
the  creek,  and  lime-burning-  existed  as 
a continuous  industry'  for  over  forty 
years  prior  to  the  civil  war. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  near  the  aban- 
doned kilns,  a spring-  of  great  volume 
and  purity  issues  from  the  bank  and 
flows  into  the  creek,  which  is  still  known 
as  Indian  spring-. 

A hig-h  ledge  of  conglomerate  rock 
partly  bars  the  entrance  t(^  the  creek 
and  as  you  approach  this  promintory 
from  the  bay,  shells  are  visible  on  its 
summit.  Close  inspection  shows  the 
bluff  to  be  covered  with  an  overhang- 
ing stratum  of  shells  and  where  they 
have  become  detached,  cover  the  bank 
to  the  waters  edge  with  a white  and 
glistening  mass  resembling  a miniature 
glacier. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  lime 
burners  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  some  of  the  larger  mounds, 
which  by  actual  measurement  I found 
to  be  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet. 

Their  composition  deserves  to  be 
specially  mentioned  in  that  the  shells 
were  a species  of  a uniformly  small 
bivalve.  From  the  total  absence  of 
clam  shells  we  may  infer  that  the  Indi- 
an fisherman  declined  to  venture  as  far 
as  the  lower  bay,  the  habitat  of  that 
moll'usk.  We  may  also  reason  that  the 
oysters  represented  by  these  discarded 


shells  were  from  indigenous  beds  in  the 
near  by  waters  of  the  bay.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  oysters  are  not  now  caught  within 
forty  miles  of  Still  Pond  Cove.  If  there 
were  beds  in  the  vicinity  they  were  ex- 
hausted before  the  settlement  of  the 
country  by  the  whites,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  shell  heaps  strengthens  this 
theory. 

Many  years  ago  laborers  engaged  in 
digging  shells  dor  the  kilns,  uncovered 
several  skeletons,  but  as  no  record  or 
measurements  were  made  at  the  time  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  details.  An 
old  negro  who  was  employed  on  the 
kilns  and  who  guided  me  over  the 
grounds  said  they  came  of  a race  of 
giants. 

A more  important  discovery  was  re- 
cently made  by  a farm  hand  in  plough- 
ing in  the  fields  adjoining  the  mounds, 
and  consisted  of  two  copper  implements. 
The  remarkable  character  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  bearing  both  have  on 
this  subject  of  inter-tribal  commerce, 
added  an  unusual  interest  to  the  dis- 
cover}'.  They  comprised  a hoe  blade 
of  the  conventional  size  and  shape,  and 
a leaf-shaped  lance  head,  twelve  inches 
in  length  and  two  inches  in  its  widest 
part.  The  latter  unique  example  of 
primitive  metal  work,  so  far  as  known, 
has  no  counterpart  in  any  of  the  archae- 
ological collections  of  the  country. 

Its  form  was  more  of  an  European 
than  an  American  type,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  a flange  which  extended 
through  its  entire  length,  forming  a 
double  cutting  edge.  Its  base  terminated 
in  a shank  marked  with  deep  and  well 
cut  notches  or  teeth  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  it  to  the  haft,  and  the  entire 
blade  was  tempered. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  an 
implement  so  well  executed,  so  graceful 
and  correct  in  its  proportions,  could 
have  been  made  by  an  unskilled  Indian 
without  the  proper  mechanical  aid.  and 
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yet  it  was  without  question  the  work  of 
native  industry. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
the  Still  Pond  remains  are  those  of  one 
of  the  Nanticoke  towns  visited  by  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  almost  three  centuries 
ago.  In  his  narrative  he  describes  the 
journey  up  the  Chesapeake,  his  contact 
with  the  Nanticokes,  their  numerous 
and  flourishing  towns  and  superior  in- 
telligence. This  was  in  1608. 

About  a hundred  years  later  in  1712- 
15  they  had  practically  disappeared. 
In  an  interesting  letter  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson under  date  of  September  18,  1792, 
Mr.  W.  V.  Murray,  of  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, mentions  the  death  of  the  last 
king  of  the  Nanticokes,  the  famous 
Wyniaco.  He  further  states  that  this 
once  flourishing  tribe  had  dwindled  by 
death  and  emigration  to  a mere  handful 
of  nine  persons.  Prom  the  foregoing 
data  we  may  assume  that  the  Still  Pond 
encampment  abandoned  by  the  Nanti- 
cokes early  in  the  last  century.  The 
evidence  of  the  full  grown  oaks  and 
cedars  that  have  taken  root  among  the 
shells  amply  sustains  this  conclusion 
and  is  also  corroborated  by  the  county 
records.  Prom  the  latter  we  learn  that 
for  over  a hundred  and  fifty  years  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  same  family 
have  tilled  the  soil  of  the  plantation  on 
which  part  of  the  encampment  is  sit- 
uated. 

Notes  on  the  Eskimo  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 


HARIyAN  I.  SMITH. 

{Concluded.) 

On  one  visit  to  the  village,  Georgie 
Deer  was  busy  making  toy  whips 
which  were  to  be  sold  for  him  to  visi- 
tors, at  the  “Trading  Post”.  These 
whips  were  made  of  leather  strips, 
stitched  together  with  fibers  of  sinew 
taken  from  the  back  of  the  reindeer  or 
caribou.  These  fibers  he  said  are 


smallest  at  the  end  which  comes  from 
the  neck,  and  this  end  is  the  one  put 
through  the  needle.  The  leather  was 
made  by  shaving  the  hair  from  tanned 
seal  skins. 

Georgie  said  he  must  work  on  his 
whips,  and  could  not  interpret  that 
night.  But  he  would  be  glad  to  furn- 
ish all  the  information  he  could  with- 
out interfering  with  his  work.  He 
said  he  wished  he  could  tell  some  of 
the  ancient  tales  for  me,  but  that  he 
did  not  know  any  ot  them,  as  his  peo- 
ple had  not  believed  in,  nor  repeated, 
them  since  he  was  • a very  little  boy.'*' 
However,  he  would  tell  something  of 
what  he  had  heard  from  others,  and  of 
the  way  his  people  lived  at  home. 

He  had  learned  of  varions  tribes  liv- 
ing inland  this  side  of  his  home.  He 
said  one  of  these,  the  “Nascapee”  or 
“Nasquapee  Indians”  live  in  what  he 
called  “the  Mingan  Country.”  They 
wear  a long  snow  shoe,  while  the  Indi- 
ans near  his  home  at  Rigoulette  wear 
round  snow  shoes.  They  live  by  hunt- 
ing deer  for  which  they  use  little  hunt- 
ing dogs.  These  people  are  very  par- 
ticular that  their  dogs  do  not  eat  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bones  of  the  deer  and 
otter.  They  believe  that  if  the  dog 
eats  such  parts  of  the  bones,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  meat  they  would  have  bad 
luck.  When  they  kill  an  otter,  they 
hang  the  feet  up  to  a tree  for  good 
luck.  They  believe  a partridge  must 
be  picked  while  warm  and  hung  to  the 
belt  by  the  wing  as  soon  as  killed  or 
they  would  be  unlucky. 

On  killing  a porcupine,  they  tie  a 
string  to  one  fore  and  one  hind  foot 
and  so  carry  it  home  on  their  back^ 
As  soon  as  they  get  home,  the  women 

* He  could  tell  of  the  lore  of  the  Indians* 
another  race,  but  not  of  his  own.  This  faculty 
is  not  limited  to  his  race.  All  find  inherited  in 
their  bones  prejudices  which  they  can  not  see 
in  themselves  or  their  race,  but  they  readily 
recognize  similar  traits  in  others,  although 
these  differ  fundamentally  but  little  from  their 
own. 
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sharpen  a stick,  and  put  it  through 
him  “clear  to  the  nose,”  then  they 
blow  him  up  with  “wind,”*  singe  the 
hair  off  and  hang  him  up  over  the  fire 
so  that  he  will  turn  “round  and  round” 
until  cooked.  Then,  for  good  luck, 
they  hang  up  a “green  brush”  in  the 
same  way,  and  leave  it  until  all  the 
“green  things”  are  burned  off  by  the 
fire. 

On  one  occasion,  Georgie  Deer  and 
his  wife  told  me  of  the  costumes  which 
they  wore  as  compared  with  the  dress 
commonly  worn  by  them  and  their 
people  when  at  home  in  Rigoulette. 
To  show  these  points,  they  brought 
forth  spare  garments  as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  photographs,  which  latter  I was 
able  to  secure.  The  woman’s  seal  coat 
had  a V-shaped  front  piece  of  white, 
something  like  a shirt  bosom,  and  a 
piece  about  four  inches  square  of  the 
same  material  inserted  in  front  of  the 
shoulders.  Below  the  waist  extended 
the  long  tongue-shaped  tail  falling 
below  the  knees. 

Around  the  sleeves  were  four  strips 
of  black  skin  and  the  coat  tail  was 
ornamented  with  a central  black  por- 
tion and  stripes  parallel  to  the  edges. 
At  home,  he  said,  now-a-days,  the 
women  do  not  wear  seal-skin  clothes, 
and  only  do  so  here  as  the  concession- 
ers wish  to  show  the  “old  way”  of 
living,  or  the  way  that  the  uncivilized 
Eskimo  dresses  at  the  present  time. 
At  home  his  people  dress,  just  as  peo- 
ple do  in  Chicago,  in  clothes  made  of 
cloth  which  they  buy  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  The  men  only  have  hair  seal 
coats  and  trousers  for  use  when  they 
go  out  hunting  in  bad  weather;  at 
other  times  they  dress  as  do  our  farm- 
ers and  laborers.  The  white  strips 
around  the  bottom  and  on  the  sleeves 
of  the  seal  clothes,  he  said,  had  not 

* The  simple  language  of  the  Eskimo  is  fol- 
io wed. as  nearly  as  possible  while  the  words  in 
quotation  are  exactly  as  they  were  related. 


been  put  on  as  they  should  have  been 
with  regard  to  their  signification.  In 
directing  the  work  of  imitating  the 
ancient  clothing,  the  company  had 
ignored  their  advice  and  so  overlooked 
important  symbolic  details. 

To  make  a line  for  hunting  or  fish- 
ing, he  'said,  when  a seal  is  caught,  the 
skin  is  cut  around  the  body  and  pulled 
off  at  each  end  without  splitting  it. 
Then  they  cut  around  and  around 
until  they  have  cut  out  a very  long 
line. 

When  he  goes  to  hunt  seal,  at  holes 
in  the  ice,  his  wife  goes  along  to  hold 
the  line  that  is  attached  to  his  spear. 
They  cut  a notch  in  the  ice  and  taking 
a bone  lever,  which  has  been  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  she  holds  it  vertically 
with  the  sharp  end  pressed  hard 
down  into  this  notch.  The  line  then 
being  fastened  to  the  bone  close  to  the 
ice  is  easily  held  by  her  even  when  a 
very  large  seal  is  speared.  He  said 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sends 
most  of  the  seal  skins  to  England. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  the  Europeans 
of  the  Trading  Posts,  that  the  Eskimo 
children  learned  to  play  with  dolls  ; at 
any  rate  Georgie’s  babies  took  as  much 
comfort  with  their  rag  dolls,  as  could 
any  child  with  one  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite manufacture. 

During  a considerable  interval,  the 
visits  to  the  village  were  necessarily 
postponed,  and  on  resuming  the  work, 
to  my  disappointment  I found  that  the 
two  households  from  Nachvak  had 
started  on  their  return  to  Labrador.  * 
However,  attention  was  directed  to  an 
Eskimo  man,  Peter  Polisher,  who  was 
formerly  of  the  village,  but  then  stay- 
ing with  several  households  outside 
the  fair  grounds.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
the  Eskimo  in  Chicago,  52  years  old, 
and  therefore,  most  apt  to  possess  in- 

* Some  of  the  remaining-  Eskimo  have  since 
been  shown  throug-hout  the  country  with  the. 
Barnum  & ‘Bailey  circus. 
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formation  of  his  people  at  a time 
before  they  had  adopted  as  many 
European  customs  as  they  now  have. 
On  first  meeting-  him,  he  tried  to  make 
it  fully  understood  that  he  was  an 
unusual  man,  being-  older  than  the 
rest  and  able  to  read  English,  which 
he  thoug-ht  rendered  him  of  more  value 
as  an  informer  than  any  of  the  others. 
He  claimed  to  be  a full-blood  Eskimo, 
and  from  Rig-oulette  on  Hamilton  Inlet. 

He  was  anxious  to  have  the  visits  to 
his  house  continue  as  he  was  lonesome. 
If  this  could  be  so,  he  would  give  all 
the  information  he  could  in  return. 
He  said  he  had  often  talked  with  sail- 
ors who  had  been  to  various  parts  of 
the  Arctic  regions.  A firm  believer  in 
the  Moravin  teaching's,  and  an  ardent 
reader  of  his  Bible,  which  was  printed 
in  an  Eskimo  dialect,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  one  should  be  desirous 
of  obtaining-  untrue  stories*  or  descrip- 
tions of  heathen  ceremonies  and  be- 
liefs. He  was  assured  that  these  were 
for  comparison  with  the  tales  and  be- 
liefs of  other  people,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  explain  how  his  people  had 
formerly  lived  so  that  the  advantages 
of  his  present  belief  might  be  more 
apparent.  After  this  he  tried  to  give 
as  much  information  of  their  ancient 
customs  as  he  could  remember.  How- 
ever, he  said,  he  did  not  remember  any 
of  the  tales. 

Peter  had  a violin  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a number  of  the  “Young 
Polks”  from  the  village  were  visiting 
his  household,  he  played  for  them  to 
dance  keeping  time  with  his  foot.  Two 
of  the  Eskimo  boys,  each  taking  one 
of  the  girls  for  a partner,  took  their 
stations,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
room. 

Various  crossings  of  the  floor,  either 
by  both  boys  or  both  girls,  at  a walk, 
followed  by  a sort  of  clog,  danced  by 

* These  were  untrue  to  him  in  the  lig-ht  of  his 
present  belief  but  were  true  to  his  forefathers. 


the  boys  in  front  of  the  girls  and 
swinging  of  the  partners  constituted 
their  dance,  which  they  called  the 
“fore  and  aft.”  The  term  of  nautical 
nature  and  everything  in  connection 
with  the  dance  suggested  that  they 
obtained  it  originally  from  sailors,  if 
not  from  the  crews  of  whaling  fleets, 
in  which  may  have  been  Irish  or  Scotch 
sailors.  Peter  said  that  fishing  fleets 
often  touched  at  Hamilton  Inlet  for 
various  supplies. 

According  to  the  information  given 
by  Peter  Polisher,  Conieossuck  and 
his  household  when  at  home,  in  Nach- 
vak,  did  not  keep  their  house  as  neat 
or  in  as  good  sanitary  condition  as 
they  did  at  Chicago.  They  believe  in, 
and  “serve,”  a water  spirit,*  and  also 
believe  in  spirits  of  the  air  and  hills. 
Both  Conieossuck  and  Kupper  trade 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  at 
their  post  in  Rama,  at  which  is  the 
most  Northern  Moravian  Mission,  and 
where  Mr.  George  Ford,  who  was  at  the 
village,  was  manager  for  the  Company. 

Conieossuck,  coming  in  contact  with 
another  civilization,  is  beginning  to 
doubt  the  old  tales,  and  does  not  be- 
lieve them  as  strongly  as  does  Kupper. 
This,  Peter  said,  was  the  reason  Conie- 
ossuck was  the  more  comtnunicative 
about  them.f 

When  Peter  was  a small  boy,  he  and 
his  people  were  like  Conieossuck  and 
Kupper.  They  often  met,  he  said,  to 
have  ceremonies.  % That  the  tales  told 
and  ceremonies  described  by  these  Es- 
kimo were  not  mere  fabrications  of 
the  moment  is  made  certain  by  com- 
paring them  with  Rink’s  “Tales  and 
Traditions.”  Some  of  the  same  mater- 
ial being  there,  given  essentially  the 
same  although  collected  about  1828. 

* Doubtless  Sedna. 

t Thus  the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  some  of  other 
races  object  to  discussion  of,  or  inquiry  into 
the  religious  belief  they  hold  as  true. 

t Some  of  these  ceremonies  he  described  and 
they  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,  July  September,  1894. 
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In  Eskimo  tales  it  is  interesting;  to 
note  certain  points  which  are  also 
found  in  the  customs  and  beliefs  of 
people  of  various  times  and  environ- 
ments quite  foreign  to  the  Eskimo,  as 
for  example  : a spirit  of  atonement ; a 
belief  that  certain  superior  beings, 
and  even  some  persons,  possessed  the 
faculty  of  walking  upon  the  water ; a 
tear  of  certain  spirits  and  persons 
endowed  with  superhuman  powers; 
throwing  back  of  objects  to  divert  the 
attention  of  pursuing  animals;  dark- 
ening of  the  place  of  performing  some 
ceremonies;  belief  in  a story  of  a deluge; 
the  transformation  of  objects,  animals 
or  men,  into  another  form  for  various 
lengths  of  time  and  communal  drink- 
ing at  a ceremony. 

In  a tale  of  Sedna,  given  in  Boas’ 
“Central  Eskimo,”  on  page  584,  it  is 
related  that  after  rescuing  her  from  a 
certain  supernatural  being,  her  father 
was  taking  her  home  in  a boat  and 
that  a great  storm  then  came  up.  Her 
father  thinking  this  was  due  to  his 
action  in  regard  to  Sedna,  threw  her 
out  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  some- 
time after  which  she  became  the  prin- 
cipal deity  of  the  Eskimo.  This 
thought  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
exhibited  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
Jonah. 

With  the  Eskimo,  as  with  other 
races,  there  seem  to  be  two  classes  of 
stories;  first,  those  tales  which  are 
continually  being  originated,  and  are 
told  only  for  a short  time,  after  which 
they  are  droped ; second  those  origin- 
ating from  the  first,  that  finding  favor 
with  the  people  are  repeatedly  told  and 
finally  become  a part  of  their  litera- 
ture. So  that  at  any  time  there  are 
two  classes  of  stories  prevalent,  one 
which  contains  no  old  stories  and  but 
very  few  that  will  persist ; the  other 
composed  of  those  that  have  for  cen- 
turies been  a part  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  race. 


“Much  Antika.” 

One  is  often  tempted  to  wonder  if  the 
supply  of  coins,  trinkets,  ornaments 
and  amulets,  being  constantly  recov- 
ered from  the  sands  and  sepulchers  of 
Egypt  will  ever  be  exhausted,  but  when 
we  read  in  Mr.  Moorehead’s  able  review 
of  Adolph  Erman’s  book,*  that  the  amu- 
lets and  scarabees  presented  to  the  va- 
rious gods  and  temples  by  RamesisIII. 
during  the  thirty-one  years  of  his  reign, 
numbered  over  one  million,  seventy- 
five  thousand,  the  only  wonder  is,  that 
more  of  them  are  not  found. 

Mr.  Thomas  Knox  in  his  entertain- 
ing book  Backsheesh, speaks  constantly 
of  the  enormous  numbers  of  ancient 
coins,  scarabees  and  other  antiques  of- 
fered to  the  members  of  his  party  by 
the  Arabs  while  “doing”  the  Nile,  and 
of  which  the  major  portion  were  genu- 
ine antiques,  some  of  which,  purchased, 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  value. 
However  at  Euxor,  Mr.  Knox  got  on 
the  track  of  a maker  of  counterfeit  an- 
tiques,! and  he  mentions  that  many 
modern  imitations  of  ancient  scarabaei 
are  made  in  Cario  and  at  Birmingham. 

In  an  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman,  entitled  Scarabaei  ed  Altri.^ 
is  this:  “The  quantity  of  intaglii  alone, 
such  as  they  are,  which  are  dug  up  in 
the  gardens  and  vineyards  around. 
Rome  every  year,  is  incredible  to  one 
who  has  not  watched  day  by  day  the 
acquisitions  of  the  antiquity  shops,  and 
the  stalls  of  the  Piazza  Navona.” 

Reference  might  also  be  made  to  the 
oft  reported  finds  of  ancient  coins  un- 
earthed in  all  portions  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  Hardly  a month 
goes  by,  but  what  some  new  discovery 
of  this  nature  is  made  public,  and  from 
the  rich  find  of  1894,  of  golden  treasure 

* The  Archeologist,  Vol.  II,  p.  377. 

t Backsheesh!  or  Life  and  adventures  in  the 
Orient,  p.  583. 

J Atlantic  Mo.,  Oct.  1866.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  445. 
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in  the  bed  of  the  Polcavera  we  turn  to 
the  argentiferous  hoard  lately  dis- 
covered at  Bangor,  North  Wales,  of 
which  so  good  an  account  is  given  in 
• *The  Illustrated  Archaeologist.  ”*  In  the 
same  journal  it  is  reckoned  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  coins  of  one  class 
only — strange  to  say  the  Mohammedan 

from  the  different  known  finds  in 
Sweden  alone,  number  fully  twenty 
thousand  pieces.  This  is  a comming- 
ling of  “The  Palm  and  the  Pine”  of  a 
different  sort  from  that  immortalized 
by  the  poet  of  Kennett  Square. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  in 
this  country.  Occasionally  will  be  no- 
ticed the  startling  announcement  of 
some  anxious  dealer  in  relics:  “Catch 
them  quick!”  “Supply  nearly  exhaust- 
ed!” “No  more  to  be  had!”  and  similar 
rot.  Perhaps  with  the  mounds,  dotting 
the  Central  States,  what  can  be  ac- 
complished should  be  quickly  done  as 
the  elements  aided  by  the  plow,  are 
rapidly  obliterating  the  smaller  ones, 
but  of  surface  finds,  and  of  objects  to 
be  recovered  from  as  yet,  undiscovered 
village  sites  and  graves;  countless 
thousands  yet  remain  for  the  collector 
and  museums  of  the  future  and  centu- 
ries may  pass  before  the  supply  will  be 
exhausted,  before  the  last  arrow-head 
will  be  found. 

When  it  is  considered  that  much  of 
the  area  of  the  older  states  is  covered 
with  forest;  of  second  or  third  growth 
it  is  true,  but  with  soil  untouched  by 
the  plow,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  possibilities  of  many  future  discov- 
eries are  very  great. 

As  an  instance,  the  discovery  in  1892 
of  an  unknown  and  unsuspected  village 
site  in  the  Eastern  Mohawk  Valley. 
Think  of  it  students  of  archaeology ; the 
chance  discovery,  at  this  late  day,  in 
one  of  the  oldest  settled  portions  of  New 

* The  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  London, 
Sep  '94,  p.  103. 
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York  State,  of  a “whole  village-site” 
with  its  fire-places,  ash-beds,  refuse- 
heaps  and  lines  of  defense,  and  this  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  with  its  numbers 
of  “antika”  men  each  and  every  one  of 
them  standing  ready  to  “overturn  the 
world”  for  something  new  in  their  line. 
Not  only  have  hundreds  of  objects  been 
recovered  from  this  place,  but  it  has 
proven  a veritable  treasure-house  for 
the  finding  of  finely  made  bone  imple- 
ments, and  in  the  words  of  an  impul- 
sive collector:  “Did  you  ever  see  so 

much  crockery  in  your  life?”  But 
further  mention  would  be  unfair  antici- 
pation as  the  discovery  of  this  village- 
site  will  soon  be  fully  mapped,  described 
and  discussed  by  a competent  authori- 
ty; by  one  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  most  important  finds, 
and  it  will  only  serve  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest with  which  this  coming  paper 
will  be  received  to  state,  that  this  site 
is  strictly  pre-colonial,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  anything  showing  contact 
with  the  early  settlers  having  been 
found. 

What  treasure  for  the  archaeologist 
must  the  forest-clad  regions  of  Central 
America  hold.  In  the  province  of 
Cerquin  lying  to  the  east  of  that  most 
ancient  mystery  Copan;  in  this  strange 
region  under  the  rule  of  the  magic 
queen  Coamizagual,  “who  died  not;” 
here  where  Dr.  Brinton  discovers  the 
first  traces  of  the  wierd  doctrine  of 
Nagualism,*  and  where  the  distingu- 
ished archaeologist,  Squire,  had  the  ro- 
mantic meeting  with  “The  Mother  of 
the  Tigers;”f  here  will  surely  be  dis- 
closed much  of  interest  to  the  Amer- 
icanist. Percy  M.  Van  Epps. 

Glenville , N.  T.}  Dec.,  189k- 

* Nagualism,  pp.  4-5. 

t Waikna,  pp.  253-258. 
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Some  Notes  on  a Collecting  Trip. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  be  of 
scientific  value;  but  it  may  interest 
some* readers  of  The  Archaeologist 
as  showing  what  notions  people  have 
of  the  supposed  uses  and  methods  of 
manufacture  of  relics. 

Early  in  June,  1888,  I started  down 
the  Mahoning  Valley,  stopping  at  all 
places  where  relics  were  liable  to  be 
found.  My  first  stop  was  at  the  house 
of  a well-to-do  farmer.  In  making  the 
usual  inquiry,  he  said  he  had  once 
plowed  up  a skinning  axe.  It  had  a ring 
cut  around  the  top  end  for  a handhold, 
to  keep  the  hand  from  slipping;  he 
would  judge  it  would  weigh  eight 
pounds  and  was  made  of  hard  nigger- 
headstone;  had  given  it  to  a friend  who 
had  taken  the  old  skinning  axe  to  Eng- 
land Upon  interviewing  the  next 
farmer  I was  told  he  had  a fine  stone  he 
had  found;  that  if  I would  come  in,  he 
would  look  it  up.  I remained  while  he 
hunted  the  cellar,  the  pantry,  the  par- 
lor, in  fact  the  whole  house,  barn,  corn 
crib  and  hen  coop  over,  then  went  to 
the  wood  shed  and  dug  it  out  of  a box 
of  old  scrap  iron.  It  proved  to  be  a 
very  common  celt  about  three  inches 
long,  he  looked  it  over  with  pride  and 
said  it  was  a deer  skinner  which  the  In- 
dians had  used,  believed  he  would  not 
sell  it  as  his  children  might  want  to  see 
it  some  day.  I said  good  day  with 
as  straight  a face  as  I could  com- 
mand and  went  on.  Next  place  the 
lady  of  the  house  had  some  fine  flint 
relics,  celts,  an  axe,  etc.  I “could 
have  them  at  my  own  price  as  they 
were  of  no  account  whatever.”  I 
bought  them;  have  not  the  nerve  to  say 
at  what  price.  Next  place  the  gentle- 
man had  found  “a  stone  tube,  very  fine, 
with  a true  hole  bored  through  it;”  he 
believed  “it  was  a piece  of  a stone  gun- 
barrel.  ” After  looking  the  house,  barn 
and  out-buildings  over  twice,  he  con- 
cluded somebody  had  taken  it.  The 


next  man  had  eight  good  spear  and  ar- 
row heads;  I was  informed  that  these 
relics  were  very  scarce,  he  would  not 
part  with  them  at  any  price.  Next 
man  had  no  flints  on  hand,  but  had 
often  picked  them  up  to  break  for  use 
in  his  old  flint  lock  shot  gun.  “I  tell 
you,”  said  he,  “them  old  flints  have 
good  fire  in  them.”  At  the  next  place 
the  lady  of  the  house,  on  being  asked 
for  relics,  replied,  “what  use  do  you 
make  of  them.”  Being  enlightened, 
she  called  the  boys  who  had  quite  a nice 
lot,  which  I secured.  Near  here,  the 
proprietor  had  found,  he  said,  “an 
Injun  whetstone,  whicV>  I could  have 
for  a nickle,  if  I thought  it  worth  it.” 
It  proved  to  be  a double-perforated 
slate  tablet  seven  inches  long.  Without 
trying  to  ‘‘Jew”  him  down  I took  it 
along.  The  next  man  had  also  found 
an  Indian  whetstone,  which  proved  to 
be  a barbers  hone.  Then  I was  shown 
by  the  lady  of  a fine  farm  house  two 
very  poor,  common,  broken  flint  arrow 
heads.  She  would  not  sell  them  at  any 
price,  as  they  were  “gitting  mighty 
scarce,  wuth  a heap  o’  money.”  I 
agreed  with  her  and  took  my  departure. 
The  next  place  I reached  was  the  home 
of  a very  estimable  old  couple  of  east- 
ern people.  On  making  the  usual  in- 
quiry the  old  lady  replied,  “Yes,  sir. 
we  have  I suppose  the  finest  relics  that 
ever  were  found.  It  is  an  Injun  war 
club.  I found  it  in  Connecticut  when 
a girl.”  She  then  produced  a stone 
roller  or  pestle,  so  common  to  Eastern 
collections.  It  was  a fine  green  stone 
about  a foot  long  and  one  and  three- 
fourth  inches  in  diameter  in  the  middle, 
polished,  and  altogether  a desirable 
specimen.  Upon  asking  her  what  she 
valued  it  at,  she  said,  “Sakes  alive,  I 
suppose  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold!” 
I was  by  this  time  prepared  for  almost 
anything  in  the  shape  of  answers,  but 
this  almost  took  my  breath.  However  , 
she  would  not  part  with  it,  so  after 
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talking  relics  a short  time,  I took  my 
leave  but  not  before  being  asked  to  dine 
with  them.  As  it  was  only  10  a.  m.  I had 
to  decline.  Soon  I met  a man  in  the 
road;  he  said  he  had  some  old  flints  and 
a stone  deer  flayer,  he  would  sell  if  he 
could  get  what  they  were  worth.  On 
showing  him  a celt  and  asking  if  he 
knew  of  any  like  it,  he  took  it  in  his 
hand,  grasping  it  firmly  and  striking 
an  attitude  as  though  to  rip  the  skin  of 
a deer  down  the  belly.  He  told  me 
“that  is  a deer  skinner  and  this  is  the 
way  they  use  them,”  upon  which  he 
proceeded  to  go  through  the  motions. 

I was  informed  on  all  occasions  in  re- 
gard to  the  uses  of  relics  by  their 
makers,  but  hardly  ever  asked  my 
opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand  I was  asked  to  give  my  opinon  in 
regard  to  hozv  they  were  made.  I was 
entertained  on  all  occasions  by  unheard 
of  tales  of  Indian  warfare  and  what 
father  and  mother  had  seen  and  done. 
One  old  gentleman  had  some  fine  relics 
which  I was  informed  were  natural 
formations  not  the  work  of  man. 

An  old  negro  on  being  asked  if  he 
had  ever  seen  any  arrow-heads  in  Vir- 
ginia, said:  “I  has  often  picked  ’em  up 
but  didn’t  know  de  Injuns  made  ’em,  I 
t’ought  de  lightnin’  struck  ’em.” 

, After  eight  days  of  this  fun,  collect- 
ing some  250  specimens  and  seeing  some 
fine  pieces  which  I did  not  collect — be- 
cause the  owners  kept  an  eye  on  them 
and  on  me — I returned  well  satisfied 
with  my  trip.  J.  H.  Davis. 

Diamond , Ohio. 

Editor  of  The  Archeologist: 

I am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Musenm  has  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  Central 
America.  The  results  of  this  enterprise 
must  be  of  vast  importance  in  elucidating 
some  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  Ameri- 
ca’s archaic  history.  And  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  accorded  Mr.  Armour,  of  Chica- 


go, for  generously  furnishing  the  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  great  under- 
taking. The  wealthy  class  can  find  few 
nobler  or  more  exalted  employments  for 
their  surplus  means  than  in  the  promotion 
of  learning,  and  Mr  Armour  is  especially 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  gratitude  for 
facilitating  the  extension  of  knowledge  in 
this  direction. 

And  yet,  this  sort  of  philanthropy  is 
somewhat  analagous  to  the  well-meant 
labors  of  our  Christian  friends  who  send 
missionaries  and  bibles  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  China  and  India, 
while  in  the  shadows  of  their  churches, 
here  at  home,  crime  is  rampant,  vice  in- 
increasing  and  defiant,  and  drunkeness, 
degradation  and  depravity  are  unchecked 
and  offensively  conspicuous. 

It  is  well  to  discover  the  hidden  traces  of 
primitive  life  and  incipient  art  in  Central 
America;  but,  right  here,  in  Illinois,  there 
is  before  us  a field  for  archaeological  re- 
search, so  far  practically  overlooked,  of 
equal  magnitude  and  fascinating  interest. 

A systematic  survey  and  investigation  of 
the  abundant  prehistoric  remains  of  this 
State,  and  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  gigantic  Cahokia  Mound,  the  Emerald 
Mound,  and  other  similar  monuments  of  a 
vanished  race,  is  the  work  demanded  of  the 
Columbian  Museum,  through  the  agency 
of  the  great  wealth  of  Chicago. 

Our  feeble  efforts  heretofore  to  secure 
State  aid  to  accomplish  this  task  were 
ridiculed  by  controlling  politicians.  Upon 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  as  the 
uitlmate  resort,  we  rely — after  it  has 
explored  the  antiquities  of  Central 
and  South  America, . Asia,  Africa  and 
Polynesia — to  unravel  the  mysteries  and 
methods  of  aboriginal  life  in  Illinois,  and 
reveal  to  the  Scientific  world  the  strange 
secrets  of  the  misty  past  that  now  lie 
buried  near  its  own  threshold. 

J F.  Snyder,  M.  D. 

Virginia , ///.,  Feb.  12.  1895. 
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Editor  of  The  Archeologist: 

The  perforated  plate  or  shell  gorget 
came  into  my  possession  about  three  years 
ago,  with  this  inscription:  “Found  by  John 
Smith,  in  gravel  bank  or  mound,  Mercer 
County,  Ohio.”  (See  description,  etc.,  is 
given  in  an  article  “Art  in  Shell  of  the 
Ancient  Americans,”  by  William  H. 
Holmes,  Volume  II,  1881.  Annual  Report 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  J.  W.  Powell,  Direc 
tor,  pages  2(34-5;  also  see  Plate  L,  Fig.  5, 
same  volume.)  1 believe  this  specimen,  in 


inches  apart;  they  are  very  neatly  made, 
and  are  slightly  bi-conical  and  a little 
counter-sunk.  There  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  whatever  of  abrasion  by  use.  It 
was  found  associated  with  human  remains 
in  a mound  at  Sharpsburg,  Mercer  County, 
Ohio.  * * * * The  letter  transmitting 
this  relic  * * * states  that  there  were 
in  the  mound  ‘about  ten  pairs  of  the  shell 
sandals  of  different  sizes,  and  made  to  fit 
the  right  and  left  feet.’  From  the  latter 
remark,  I should  infer  that  some  were 


the  photograph  sent  you,  to  be  possibly  of 
the  same  lot  as  described  in  the  above 
reference,  as  follows: 

“It  is  made  from  the  body  of  a large 
“ Busycon  perversum ,”  and  is  9)4  inches 
long  by  8 inches  in  width  at  the  widest 
part.  The  concave  surface  has  been  highly 
polished,  but  is  now  somewhat  roughened 
by  weathering;  the  back  has  been  slightly 
ground  to  take  off  the  rougher  ridges  of 
growth;  the  edges  are  even  and  rounded 
and  in  many  places  quite  thin.  The  pecu- 


rnade  from  dextral,  and  others  from  sinis- 
tral  shells;  the  two  described  are  made 
from  the  ‘ Busycon  perversum.'  " 

THE  CANNAL  COAL  PENDANT 

shown  in  photograph,  was  found  in  1889, 
embedded  in  a silt  deposit  about  six  feet 
below  surface,  in  an  excavation  for  the 
C.  & E.  R’y  bridge  abutment,  east  bank  of 
Auglaize  River,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 

This  specimen  is  eight  inches  long  by 
two  inches  in  width  and  one-half  inch  in 


liarity  of  its  shape  is  such  as  to  give  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  sole  of  a 
sandal.  The  perforations  are  three  in 
number;  one  being  near  the  middle  and 
the  others  near  the  broader  end,  about  \ % 


thickness;  a jet  black,  polished,  much  worn, 
shows  considerable  use,  and  has  three  per- 
forations,— two  near  the  small  end  and  one 
just  below  the  middle,  on  the  face  between 
the  two  upper  holes,  which  are  one-half 
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inch  apart;  it  is  much  worn  to  a percepti- 
ble depth,  evidencing  a suspension.  There 
are  438  notches  discernable  on  the  corners 
and  edges,  which  show  quite  plainly. 

This  is  the  first  “Cannal  Coal  Specimen’’ 
I have  ever  known  of  being  found  in  this 
county. 

In  my  collection  of  pendants  I have  a spe- 
cimen of  an  unfinished  Cannal  Coal  pen- 
dant or  plate,  about  three  inches  square, 
one-half  inch  thick,  from  Decatur  County, 
Tenn.  James  Pillars. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Richmond,  of  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  sends  a photograph  of  an  interesting 
specimen  of  pottery  found  near  his  home 


We  reproduce  the  view  here.  Pottery  of 
ancient  type  is  extremely  rare  in  New  York 
State.  The  cut  is  about  one-sixth  original 
size. 


Recent  telegrams  in  the  papers  furnish 
the  information  that  a valuable  collection 
of  antiquities  from  Nicaragua  en  route  to 
the  World’s  Fair  was  stopped  in  New  York 
by  the  custom  officers.  No  one  claimed 
it,  and  the  shipment  (worth  nearly  $5,000) 
was  sold  as  old  junk  for  $29.00  a few  weeks 
ago.  Now  there  is  a nice  diplomatic  row 
as  to  who  is  to  blame.  There  is  unpardon- 
able carelessness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
some  one. 

Any  reader  who  will  send  us  three  new 
yearly  subscribers,  will  receive  the  Arche- 
ologist one  year  free.  * 


HANAGER’S  CORNER. 

We  will  gave  a.  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Archaeologist  and  50  cents  cash 
for  a full  set  of  Vol.  I (’93  Archajolo- 
gist),  or  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8 (Jan., 
Feb.,  March,  April,  July,  Aug-.,  1893). 
Full  price  named  for  either  set  or  num- 
bers named. 

We  greatly  desire  to  obtain  the  ad- 
dresses of  collectors  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  Archgeology.  While  we  have 
several  thousand  names,  yet  we  are 
convinced  that  more  than  half  of  the 
collectors  are  unknown  to  the  Archae- 
ologist. We  desire  to  send  sample 
copies  to  all  of  them,  and  therefore 
ask  the  subscribers  to  send  us  the  ad- 
dresses of  such  collectors  as  are  in 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  keep  a 
record  of  all  names  sent  in  and  the 
sender  will  receive  credit  of  from  three 
to  six  months  on  his  subscription  in 
case  one  or  two  persons  (whom  he  has 
named)  subscribe.  The  writing-  of  the 
names  of  those  whom  readers  know 
will  only  require  a few  moments,  and 
may  result  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Journal.  We  shall  be  greatly 
indebted  to  you  if  you  will  help  us  to 
this  extent. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  Archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 


Fine  larg-e  pieces  of  Mohawk  Indian 
pottery  to  exchang-e  for  scarce  U.  S. 
stamps  and  envelopes.  Will  allow 
highest  prices.  Send  description  of 
what  you  have.  Robt.  M.  Hartley, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

To  parties  completing-  a set  of  the 
“Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,” 
edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  I can  offer 
for  sale  or  exchang-e,  the  volumes  for 
1850,  1856  and  1858.  Cloth,  12mo.,  with 
portraits.  P.  M.  Van  Epps,  Glenville, 
Schenectedy  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Five  (5)  fine  stone  celts  by  express  to 
any  address  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
Purchaser  pays  expressage.  These 
celts  are  such  as  dealers  charg-e  30c. 
each  for.  The  Archaeologist,  Box 
502,  Columbus,  O. 

Exchange  — War  relics  and  a small  lot 
of  Indian  relics  for  Indian  relics.  A gouge 
wanted.  T.  B.  Stewart,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Will  exchange  my  private  collection  of 
fresh  water  shells,  <i00  specimens,  and  one 
barrel  of  fine  duplicates  for  opals,  garnets 
(in  the  rough)  or  other  minerals.  Charles 
Miller.  Jr  , 216  Jefferson  St. , Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Alligator  skull,  gare  fish  head,  West  In- 
dia grasses,  seeds  from  Jamaica,  foreign 
stamps  and  war  bullets,  will  exchange  for 
arrow,  spear  and  coins.  Geo.  Harris,  Box 
111,  Fulton,  Ohio. 

I have  a No.  5 Stevens  Expert  Rifle,  22- 
cal.,  28-in.  bar.,  globe  and  open  sights,  cost 
'$18.  Has  been  used  some,  but  is  perfectly 
accurate  and  in  good  condition.  Will  ex- 
change for  stone  relics.  E.  H.  Hamilton, 
Petersburg,  111. 

Henry  Crouch  microscope  in  perfect  con- 
dition, eye-pieces,  objectives  and  camera 
lucida,  200  slides  diatoms,  vegetable  tissue, 
etc.;  several  cost  75c  to  $1.00  each,  and 
mounting  material,  for  best  offer  Indian 
■relics  or  coins.  Box  372,  Willimantic, 
Cohn. 

• A good  grooved  stone  maul,  weight  13 
pounds;  an  8/4-inch  flint  spade,  and  one 
dozen  fine  notched  flint  scrapers,  to  ex- 
change for  a perfect  14-pound  grooved  ax, 
or  will  sell  above.  Send  stamp  for  outlines 
and  description.  C.  E.  Tribbett,  Thorn- 
town,  Ind. 

Old  books  printed  in  the  years  1717, 
1737,  1767  (French),  1764  (four  volumes), 
1769,  1771  (two  volumes),  1778  and  1793, 
People’s  Cyclopedia,  Phrenological  Jour- 
nals, to  exchange  for  Indian  relics  T.  L. 
Bishop,  Portlandville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I want  the  following  numbers  of  the 
American  Antiquarian:  No  3,  Vol.  I and 

Nos.  1.  2.  3,  4,  Vol  II.  I have  a duplicate 
of  No  5,  Vol.  VII  to  spare.  Wm.  Wallace 
Tooker,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Singular  copper  ring  from  Shawnee 
Grave;  four  different  arrow  heads;  bone 
bead  from  mound;  four  pieces  plain  and 
decorated  pottery,  postpaid,  for  30  cents 
Ring  alone  worth  50  cents.  The  Archae- 
ologist, Box  502.  Columbus,  O 


For  Exchange — Indian  relics  for  shells 
or  minerals.  S W.  Collett,  Upland,  Ind. 

Wanted. — A few  more  flint  lock  pistols 
for  cash,  as  would  exchange  Indian  relics 
for  something  good  in  that  line.  Davis 
Bros.,  Diamond,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Minerals,  shells,  specimens  of 
birds,  eg-g-s,  and  other  objects  of  general 
interest  for  the  Elkhart  institute.  Also 
books,  magazines,  journals,  charts,  al- 
manacs, manuscripts,  and  autographs  for  the 
library.  The  names  of  the  donors  and  the 
articles  donated  will  appear  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue. Correspondence  solicited.  Address, 

DR.  H.  A.  M U M AW,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mar  4t. 


For  Sale. — I have  six  whole  vessels 
of  well  authenticated  mound  pottery 
from  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  all  dif- 
ferent, only  $15.00.  Send  stamp  for 
outlines  or  25  cents  for  photograph  of 
pottery,  or  will  exchang-e  for  perfect 
pipes,  discoidal  stones  or  perfect  In- 
diana mound  pottery.  C.  F.  Tribbett. 
Thorntown,  Ind. 


The  Elkart  Institute0!^^^": 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Instructions  thorough  and  emi- 
nently practical.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
Expenses  low.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Careful 
home  training.  Location  attractive  and  health 
ful.  Day  and  evening  sessions.  Academic, 
business,  short-hand  and  type-writing,  and 
vocal  music  departments.  Diplomas  awarded. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Circulars 
free.  Address, 

H.  A.  MU  MAW,  M.D.,  Sec’y, 

Mar  4t  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Bo  You i 


Want  to  know  all  about  Texas, 
parts  of  which  can  boast  a 
climate  of  almost  perpetual 
spring-time?  If  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing of  McLennan  County  and  Waco 
Texas,  their  artesian  hot  wells,  the  great 
health  resort,  the  home  of  the  Cotton  Pal- 
ace, and  a flourishing  city,  send  four  cents 
in  postage  stamps  for  a copy  of  “Texas 
Resources,”  a paper  devoted  to  the  mater- 
ial interests  of  Texas.  Subscription  price 
$1  per  annum.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
Texas  Resources  Pub.  Co.,  J.  K.  Street, 
Manager,  Waco,  Texas.  Apr  12t 


- — 3 SPEARHEADS!  2 Small. 

2 med.,  2 large,  2 bird,  2 

game,  2 war  points.  2 
wampum— 14  fine,  whole  ancient  relics. 
92c,p.p.:cat.H)0  il Is., !0o., free  with  ordc- 
J.  R.  NISSLEY,  ADA,  OHIO. 
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ARCHEOLOGY  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN’S,  FLORIDA. 

[Compiled  from  the  reports  published  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore.] 

( Concluded.') 


I N the  January,  February  and  April  Archeologist,  we  presented 

readers  with  articles  upon  the  exploration  of  sand  mounds  along 
the  St.  John’s,  Florida. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Moore,  who  conducted  the  explorations,  in  his  second 
volume  of  “Certain  Sand  Mounds  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida,” 
has  given  the  archaeologic  world  the  conclusions  deduced  from  his 
extensive  observations.  We  can  bring-  this  long-  paper  on  Florida 
archaeology  to  a fitting  termination  by  quoting  his  conclusions.  By 
so  doing,  we  give  to  students  all  the  facts  in  condensed  form. 

“1.  That  the  so-called  copper  found  with  objects  of  European 
make  along  the  St.  John’s  and,  we  may  add,  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States,  is  almost  universally  not  copper  but  brass;  and,  con- 
versely, that  brass  does  not  occur  with  original  deposits  of  copper  in 
mounds  otherwise  containing  only  objects  of  unquestion  aboriginal 
origin. 

“2.  That  the  workmanship  on  the  copper  of  the  mounds  of  the 
St.  John’s  is  aboriginal. 

“3.  That  the  copper  itself  is  of  aboriginal  production,  the 
proof  being  mechanical,  archaeological  and  chemical. 

“4.  That  such  being  the  case,  if  copper  plates  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  recourse  to  annealing,  then  we  must  concede  to  the 
aborigines  a knowledge  of  that  art. 

“5.  That  the  copper  of  the  mounds  of  the  St.  John’s  is  native 
copper,  as  shown  by  its  high  percentage  of  copper,  a percentage  not 
obtainable  by  early  smelting  processes,  and  by  its  freedom  from 
arsenic  and  antimony  in  some  instances,  and  the  very  small  percent- 
age in  others  of  these  impurities  which  are  found  to  a much  greater 
extent  in  the  early  copper  from  the  sulphide  ores  of  Europe.  In 
addition,  lead,  used  in  smelting  processes  of  Europe  and  not  elimin- 
ated from  many  of  the  ores,  is  present  in  earlier  sheet  copper,  and  is 
without  exception  absent  from  native  copper  and  from  the  copper  of 
the  mounds. 
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“6.  That  the  Florida  copper  may  have  been  derived  from  vari- 
ous sources,  possibly  in  part  from  Mexico,  New  Mexico  or  Arizona, 
and  probably  to  a certain  extent  from  Cuba;  but  that  the  main  sup- 
ply was  obtained  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  most  of  whose 
copper  is  non-arsenical. 


4 ‘7.  That  copper  in  which  silver  is  visibly  present,  has,  so  fax 
as  is  known,  for  its  only  source  of  supply  on  this  continent,  the  Lake 
Superior  region. 

“8.  Incidentally,  that  mound  copper  from  other  localities, 
including  the  copper  of  the  famous  Etowah  plates  of  Georgia,  and 
of  the  no  less  well  known  Hopewell  mounds  of  Ohio,  is,  like  the 
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Florida  copper,  aboriginal,  having-  nothing-  in  common  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  impure  European  sulphides  and  imperfect  smelting  pro- 
cesses of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

“‘freak’  earthenware. 

“We  have  given  this  title  to  a class  of  objects  of  earthenware 
found  in  the  mounds  of  the  St.  John’s  and  as  yet  unreported  from 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  objects  to  which  no  practical 
use  can  be  assigned,  and  valueless  save  for  mortuary  purposes — 
freaks  of  fancy  in  earthenware! 

“In  addition  to  fantastic  forms,  an  absence  of  care  in  manufac- 
ture and  inferiority  of  material  characterize  this  type,  which,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  absent  in  the  mounds  where  sherds  given  the  outlines  of 
arrow  points  are  found  with  human  remains. 

“These  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  were  somewhat  widely  distrib- 
uted on  the  river.  They  were  represented  in  the  Grant  Mound  not 
far  from  the  river’s  mouth;  their  occurrence  was  noted  at  Mt.  Royal, 
near  Lake  Georg-e;  at  Davenport,  on  the  Ocklawaha;  at  Duval’s,  Lake 
County;  and  in  the  sand  mound  in  the  pine  woods,  two  miles  farther 
west;  while  even  Thursby  Mound,  near  Lake  Beresford,  superficially 
contained  earthenware  of  this  type.  Farther  south  we  have  found 
no  unbroken  earthenware  of  any  sort  in  the  sand  mounds. 

“This  type,  almost  invariably  perforated  as  to  the  base  prior  to 
baking,  has  at  times  the  bottom  omitted,  showing  plainly  that  since 
this  earthenware  was  made  for  the  dead  alone,  forms  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  living  were  not  of  necessity  imitated.” 

Mr.  Moore  cites  the  discovery  of  bottomless  vessels  in  prehistoric 
graves  of  Germany,  and  in  Chiriqui  which  may  have  been  used  as 
drums.  Since  his  report  went  to  press,  he  found  many  new  and 
curious  specimens  belonging  to  this  “freak”  type,  but  never  with 
relics  of  European  contact. 

Professor  Holmes  in  his  able  paper  published  in  Vol.  I of  Mr. 
Moore’s  report,  thinks  the  mutilation  of  the  pottery  was  to  “kill” 
the  vessel  in  order  that  it  might  accompany  its  lifeless  owner.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  to  prevent  plunder,  as  the  finest  possessions 
of  the  deceased  remained  unharmed  and  perfect. 

“Whether  the  peninsula  of  Florida  was  indebted  to  the  neighbor- 
ing islands  and  to  the  culture  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
for  at  least  a partial  supply  of  the  material  for,  or  for  ready  made, 
weapons,  tools,  ornaments,  etc.,  we  are  unable  to  decide. 

“In  our  Note  on  copper  we  have  already  made  reference  to  inter- 
course with  Cuba,  and  to  possible  communication  with  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Mexico.  As  we  have  stated,  in  our  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with  the  art 
of  the  land  of  Montezuma  that  the  well-known  plates*  from  the 
Etowah  Mound,  Georgia,  and  certain  other  productions  on  copper 
and  on  shell  from  other  parts  of  the  Union  were  derived,  or  at  least 


* Fifth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  {“The  Story  of  a Mound,”  Washing- 
ton, 1891. 
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drew  their  inspiration,  from  Mexico.  Whether,  however,  similar 
works  of  art  are  present  in  Florida  is  still  a secret  of  the  mounds. 
We  have  found  in  the  mound  at  Bluffton,  a tube  of  Andesite , a vol- 
canic product  possibly  from  Arizona,  not  met  with  on  the  mainland 
nearer  than  the  Rockies,  a certain  indication  of  extended  intercourse; 
but  beyond  this  no  object  probably  exotic  has  rewarded  our  search  on 
the  river. 


Fig.  110. — Shell  Gorget  from  the  Raulerson  mound,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla. 

“As  to  Caribbean  influence  in  Florida,  theories  of  which  are  based 
upon  certain  ceramic  decoration,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  fitted  to 
judge. 

“Shell.  — Abundance  of  material  for  implements  and  ornaments  of 
shell  is  found  on  every  side  along  the  seacost  of  the  Peninsula,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  material,  worked  and  unworked  was  a staple  ex- 
port. We  have  found  in  the  mounds  columellae  of  Fulgur  and  Fas- 
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ciolaria  detached  from  the  whorls  and  probably  ready  for  shipment, 
like  iron  in  the  pig-,  that  the  population  of  northern  districts  might 
more  readily  suit  its  taste  in  manufacture  of  beads  and  implements. 

“Stone.— Lance  heads,  projectile  points,  scrapers,  and  larger  leaf- 
shaped implements  are  almost  invariably  of  Chert , or  of  kindred  stone, 
JasJer , Chalcedony , Hornstone,  or  Chert-breccia , all  probably  from  the 
limestone  of  the  west  coast,  and  all  doubtless  domestic  products. 

“For  the  traps  and  claystones  from  which  their  “celts”  were  made 
the  Florida  Indians  had  farther  to  seek,  probably  in  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  though  one  might  expect  that  with  them 
would  come  the  grooved  axe,  a weapon  unknown  to  the  shell  heaps, 
the  sand  mounds  and  the  surface. 

“ Mica  and  Quartz  crystal  are  not  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  Catlinite , discovered  by  us  in  one  mound,  is  unknown 
nearer  than  the  Northwest. 

“Precious  Metals. — Gold  and  silver,  shaped  into  aboriginal  de- 
signs, have  been  met  with  by  us  upon  but  three  occasions — a disc  of 
sheet  gold,  an  oblong  ornament  of  the  same  material  and  a semilunar 
ornament  of  sheet  silver.  All  these  have  the  beaded  or  punctate 
marginal  decoration,  so  common  a native  form. 

“A  bar-like  ornament  of  silver,  probably  of  European  pattern,  is 
the  only  other  object  of  precious  metal  not  distinctly  showing  White 
contact,  met  with  by  us  in  Florida. 

“All  four  of  these  objects  have  been  figured  in  this  Report.  The 
first  three  were  found  near  the  surface  of  the  mound,  unassociated 
with  relics  showing  European  intercourse,  but  at  no  greater  depth 
than  such  objects  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  mounds.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  products  undoubtedly  of  aboriginal  art 
also  have  been  discovered  in  all  these  mounds  no  farther  below  the 
surface  than  were  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  in  question. 

“The  presence  of  precious  metals  in  the  Florida  mounds  has  been 
previously  noted,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Andrew  E.  Douglass,  Esq.,* 
to  George  F.  Kunz,  Esq.,f  to  the  late  Dr.  Rau,j  and  to  others  for  more 
or  less  elaborate  notices  of  the  discovery  and  theories  as  to  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  material. 

“In  Mr.  Douglass’  interesting  paper  are  many  reasons  to  show 
that  all  gold  ornaments  found  in  Florida  to  his  time  of  writing  (1889) 
‘are  post-Columbian  in  date,  and  are  fabricated  from  metal  wrecked 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast  while  in  transit  to  Spain,’  this  conclusion  be- 
ing based,  among  other  things  upon  the  fact  that  no  objects  of  gold 
have  been  reported  found  in  Florida  farther  north  than  Mosquito  In- 
let, a point  on  the  coast  about  fifty-five  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine, 
while  one  would  look  for  more  northern  discoveries  was  the  gold  de- 
rived from  native  nuggets  of  Georgia.  This  statement,  so  far  as  we 
know,  holds  good  to  the  present  time,  though  one  of  our  silver  orna- 
ments is  from  a point  about  thirty  five  miles  north  of  the  Inlet. 


* A Gold  Ornament  from  Florida,  American  Antiquarian,  Jan.  1890. 

t Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  from  Mounds  of  Florida,  American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  IX, 
page  219. 

1 Observations  on  a Gold  Ornament  from  a Mound  in  Florida,  Smithsonian  Report,  1878, 
page  298. 
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“Now  let  us  examine  the  internal  evidence  presented  by  the  ob- 
jects of  precious  metal  collected  by  us  on  the  St.  John's.  For  obvious 
reasons  we  have  not  desired  to  submit  to  chemical  analysis  articles  of 
such  small  size  and  of  such  rarity. 

“The  ornament  of  gold  found  superficially  in  Thursb}'  Mound 
has  a specific  gravity  of  17.166,  and  is  of  that  pale  color  conferred  by 
a considerable  alloy  of  silver.  This  alloy,  we  may  remark,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  native  gold,  and  is,  we  are  informed  at  the  United 
States  Mint,  seen  in  nuggets  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

“We  are,  however,  unable  to  determine  from  evidence  in  our  pos- 
session whether  the  specimen  is  from  a nugget  of  native  gold,  ham- 
mered down,  or  from  gold  possibly  obtained  by  barter  or  from  wrecks. 

“Not  far  distant  from  the  ornament  just  described  was  found  a 
semilunar  ornament  of  sheet  silver,  having  a specific  gravity  of  10.083, 
or  near  that  of  hammered  silver  alloyed  with  copper,  about  .750  fine. 
Acid  tests  show  the  presence  of  copper.  Again  we  are  unable  to  decide 
as  to  origin. 


Stone  Pendant,  Mulberry  Shell  Heap,  St.  John’s. 


“A  disc  of  gold  from  the  Cook’s  Ferry  Mound,  Lake  Harney,  is 
of  a deep  yellow  hue,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  16.6,  showing  the 
presence  of  greater  impurities  than  the  gold  from  Thursby  Mound. 

* -'^“The  bar-shaped  ornament  of  silver  from  the  mound  at  Dunn’s 
Creek  lay  at  a depth  of  3.5  feet  with  implements  of  iron.  Consider- 
able digging  had  been  done  by  previous  investigators  at  this  point,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  sand  thrown  from  a neighboring  excavation 
was  responsible  for  a portion  of  this  depth.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
10.4,  or  exactly  that  of  pure  cast  silver.  The  association  with  iron  in 
this  case  is  a sure  indication  of  its  interment  in  post-Columbian  times, 
though  whether  its  manufacture  preceded  that  period  we  are  unable 
to  determine. 

“The  fineness  of  early  Spanish  coins  varied  considerably,*  and 
before  comparing  their  specific  gravity  with  that  of  the  gold  and  of 
the  silver  of  the  mounds  the  nature  of  the  alloy  present  in  the  coins 
and  in  the  mound  specimens  respectively  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  chemical  process. 

Tl“As  the  reader  has  probably  concluded  by  this  time  nothing 
definite  as  to  metals  can  be  learned  without  analysis. 

“ Earthenware . — While  the  State  of  Florida  is  not  blessed  with  a 
sufficiency  of  stone  from  which  to  shape  its  implements,  abundance  of 

* A Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Nations  with  Treatise  on  Bullion,  Plate,  etc. 
Eckfeldt  and  Dubois,  Philadelphia,  1851.  , . , 
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material  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  exists  throughout  the 
State,  the  present  county  of  Clay  taking  its  name  from  argillaceous 
deposits. 

“It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  amount  of  earthenware 
was  imported  into  Florida,  the  types  of  many  of  its  vessels  being  too 
distinct,  and  the  method  of  manufacture  of  the  majority  inferior  to 
that  which  characterizes  the  earthenware  of  other  localities.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  river  territory  are  occasional  sherds  bearing 
the  complicated  stamped  ornamentation  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and 
this  ware  is,  we  believe,  always  of  that  gritty  character  which  is  so 
unusual  in  the  ordinary  river  pottery.  Decoration  of  this  character 
does  not  occur,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine  farther  south 
on  the  river  than  Dunn’s  Creek,  about  ten  miles  above  Palatka. 

“Cord  marked  pottery  of  gritty  ware,  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  down-river  mounds,  has  been  found  superficially  so  far  south  as 
Mt.  Royal. 

i i “A  part  of  the  earthenware  of  the  river,  however,  was  subject  to 
outside  influence,  and  occasionally  we  recognize  types  belonging  to 
the  pottery  of  Missouri  and  of  Arkansas,  and  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, of  the  Gulf  States.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  earthenware 
of  Florida  is  more  of  its  kind  than  is  any  other  of  its  aboriginal  pro- 
ductions.” 


THOMAS  WII.SON,  TT.  D.1 

Curator,  Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

( Third  Paper.) 

OR  mechanical  or  industrial  purposes  the  aboriginal  polished 


stone  hatchets  and  g*rooved  stone  axes  in  America  might  be 
treated  as  the  same  implement.  Their  similarities  are  great.  They 
are  both  made  of  stone,  and  may  be  of  the  same  kind  of  stone;  when 
of  chippable  stone,  both  are  chipped,  when  of  non-chippable  stone 
both  are  hammered  or  pecked,  and  after,  both  are  polished  or  ground 
smooth.  Both  are  cutting  implements  and  are  used  hatchet  or  axe- 
fashion  and  not  as  adzes.  Both  serve  the  same  purposes  as  tools  or 
as  implements  of  war,  and  both  of  them  are  found  in  the  same  locali- 
ties in  a large  portion  of  the  neolithic  world. 

Archaeologically,  however,  they  are  totally  different.  While  the 
polished  hatchets  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country  occupied  by 
neolithic  man  throughout  both  hemispheres,  the  grooved  stone  axe  is 
restricted  to  only  certain  portions  of  North  America.  It  is  found  from 
Hudson  Bay  on  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Fast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  West, 
and  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  found  to  the 
North  among  the  Eskimos,  nor  to  the  West  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
nor  yet  to  the  South  among  the  Mexican  or  South  American  Abori- 
gines. 


GROOVED  STONE  AXES. 
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The  variations  in  respect  of  the  various  localities  in  which  the 
grooved  stone  axes  are  not  used  and  not  found,  presents  one  of  the 
problems  of  prehistoric  archaeology.  While  the  grooved  stone  axes 
are  not  found  within  the  aforementioned  district  yet  the  grooved  stone 
hammer  or  maul,  handled  with  a withe  or  by  rawhide  (Figs.  15-16) 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  15.— Quartzite  Grooved  Hammer.  2 lbs. 
Handle  and  covering-  of  rawhide. 


Fig.  16.— Grooved  Hammer.  Handle  and  head 
of  wood  attached  with  thong-s  of  rawhide. 


is  found  throughout  a large  part  of  the  district.  Their  grooves  are 
made  in  the  same  manner  and  are  practically  undistinguishable  from 
the  groove  in  the  stone  axe. 

The  hammer  or  maul  (Fig.  17)  is  used  for  mining  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  mining  is  pursued.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  wooden 
wedges  to  split  logs  for  making  boards  or  puncheons.  Among 
some  tribes  it  has  been  used  for  pounding  grain  and  in  making  leather 
and  possibly  everywhere  in  case  of  need  as  a weapon — casse  Ute.  Al- 
though in  the  last  case  the  stone  head  was  made  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Among  the  Eskimos  and  northern  tribes,  hammers  of  other  forms 
(Fig.  18)  are  used  for  domestic  purposes. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  17.— Mining- Maul,  Granite,  Co-  Fig.  18. — Domestic  Hammer,  Fig.  19. — Grooved  Adze,  at- 
lorado.  Eleven  pounds,  with  from  Alaska.  tached  to  its  T handle  by 

grooves  for  withe.  thongs.  N.  W.  Coast. 


The  tribes  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
northward  use  the  adze  in  the  stead  of  the  axe.  The  adze  is  handled 
differently  from  the  axe.  A wooden  handle,  usually  not  more  than  12 
or  18  inches  in  length,  the  lower  or  adze-end  made  of  a fork  or  possi- 
bly root  of  a tree  so  that  it  shall  present  an  Lor  T shape,  which, 
being  smoothed  on  the  lower  front  end  at  less  than  right  angle  to  the 
handle,  the  stone  adze  is  placed  against  it  in  such  way  as  that  the 
cutting  edge  shall  be  across  the  handle  and  at  right  angles  with  it. 
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This  stone  tool  is  grooved  on  its  outer  edge,  but  not  on  the  sides  nor 
inner  edge.  Laid  flat  against  the  head  of  the  handle,  it  is  attached 
by  withes  or  thongs  drawn  around  the  adze  in  the  groove  so  as  to  hold 
it  firmly  in  place.  (Fig.  19.) 

The  National  Museum  possesses  many  specimens.  They  are  the 
common  cutting  implement  of  these  northern  tribes  and  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  was  the  grooved  stone  axe  and  the  polished  stone 
hatchet  throughout  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  adze  is. 
of  stone,  is  polished,  has  a sharp  cutting  edge,  and  is  made  with 
grooves  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  handle,  (Fig.  19,) 
yet,  while  it  represents  the  same  civilization  as  the  polished  stone 
hatchet  and  the  grooved  axe  and  is  put  to  the  same  use,  it  is  a differ- 
ent tool,  the  product  of  a different  invention,  and  we  may  suppose  had 
a different  origin.  There  are  other  adzes  belonging  also  to  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  on  the  northwest  coast  which  have  the  same  relative 
resemblance  to  the  polished  stone  hatchet  that  the  adze  just  mentioned 
has  to  the  grooved  axe.  It  has  no  groove  but  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  handle  with  withes  or  thongs  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
adze.  Detached  from  the  handle,  it  will  be  difficult,  frequently  im- 
possible to  determine  from  an  inspection  of  the  implement  alone, 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  the  usual  polished  stone  hatchet. 
The  nephrite  polished  cutting  implements  common  among  Eskimos 
and  which  might  be  taken  for  polished  stone  hatchets  are  thus  hafted 
and  used  as  adzes.  They  are  not  infrequently  sawed  to  the  desired 
width,  the  saw-marks  showing  plainly  on  the  implement. 


A LIST  OF  WORDS  FROM  THE  SUMO  INDIAN  LANGUAGE. 

I 1 ! 1 ZZZZZ  J.  CRAWFORD,  B.  SC.  EbehU  9B 

/T'HE  following  words  and  numerals  were  collected  by  the  author  in 
^ 1893,  while  making  a natural  history  survey  of  Central  and 

Northeastern  Nicaragua.  The  Sumo  Indians  are  the  remnant  of  the 
once  large  Cookr  tribe  which  lived  in  Northeastern  Nicaragua  among 
the  mountains  from  the  Rio  Patuca,  now  usually  mapped  in  Honduras, 
southwardly  to  the  Rio  Grande  de  Matagalsa.  A majority  of  them 
still  continue  to  use  the  bast  of  the  Turno  tree,  a variety  of  the 
Syphonia  Elastica  for  bed  and  other  clothing.  There  are  pecularities 
in  this  language  resembling  in  pronunciation  the  language  of  Japan, 
although  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  in  a letter  to  me  classifies  this  people  by 
their  language  as  descendants  from  the  Nahnatl  Indians  of  Mexico. 
If  so  it  appears  to  be  the  only  resemblance  to  that  language  the 
Cookrs  have  left.  They  were  not  house  and  temple  builders  like  the 
Maya  people,  who  left  their  structures  within  150  miles  north  from  the 
Cookrs.  Nor  were  they  sculptors  as  were  the  Nahnatls,  whose  stone 
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images  of  men  in  heroic  size  are  found  within  200  miles  southwest 
from  the  districts  once  occupied  by  the  Cookrs.  These  Sumos, 
descendants  of  the  Cookrs,  are  a tall,  well-formed,  very  light-brown 
colored  tribe  of  Indians,  are  few  in  number,  and  are  disappearing 
rapidly,  although  free  to  roam  in  a healthy  climate  over  extensive 
mountainous  districts,  which  are  well  watered  and  covered  with  for- 
ests which  abound  in  wild  game  and  delicious  wild  fruits. 

Aside  of  each  Sumo  word  and  numeral  I have  placed  its  English 


meaning. 

* 

Sumo. 

English. 

Sumo. 

English. 

Tunik6e 

Head 

Hamiskee 

Baskee 

Hair 

Papan. 

Micpa 

Etim-Kee 

Nunkvtuc 

Nose 

Yelnee 

Wife 

Tickpas 

Mouth 

Alnee  

Husband 

Anakee 

Teeth 

Tesuba 

Pot 

Mookee 

F ace 

Seelip 

Tapakee 

Ear 

Sook-Sook  

Harpoon 

Dicketsuroo 

Throat 

Laso 

Bakee 

Belly 

Sebuna 

Brackmuck 

Thigh 

Co-ho-bill 

Knife 

Calkeeba , 

Skin 

Cul-wawha-nee.  . 

Calkeepas 

Foot 

Asna 

Cloth 

Tinkee 

Hand 

Wa-huha-mook . 

Backypa 

Back 

Desnia 

. . . .Oil  or  grease 

Wawkee 

Food 

Was 

.Water  or  creek 

Muhecnee 

Flesh 

Minick 

Powa 

Fish 

Tisnuc 

Sugar  cane 

Acabasnee 

Tobacco 

Wakee 

Banana 

Acapan 

. . Tobacco  pipe 

Wakeebata 

Plantain 

Colipow 

Walung 

Grass 

Cosmuc 

Sana 

Wun 

Ashes 

Tseewee 

Wild  hog 

Coyayow 

Pumka  ....  . . . . 

Tapir 

Ho... 

Nawa 

Tiger 

Coshana 

Wood 

Wam-mee 

Wild  turkey 

Pandidahanee 

Tree 

Corin 

Wee 

Leaf 

Co-wigh 

Paddle 

Pan 

Am 

Sool 

Dog- 

Tsuma 

Sackara 

Hen 

Sootuck 

Calabash 

A1  

Man 

Ala 

Yell 

Woman 

Awick-da 

Albin 

.Boy,  also  son 

Wa-ha-mook.  . . . 

Thread 

Yelbin Girl, 

also  daughter 

See-lip 

. . Needle  or  bone 

Con  ' . . 

Uncle 

Bill  

Snake 

Etubin  ...  

Cama 

Iguana 

Wahichnee 

Brother 

Yepa 

Alligator 
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Sarkoo Bamboo 

Pan-un-tuck Bark 

Soomanee Egg 

Toocall Bed 

Doonranel Bedding- 

Maw Day,  also  sun 

Wyko Moon 

Yella Star 

Yelano Planet 

Wyko Month,  also  moon 

Pookta Night 

Maw-peris Morning 

Maw-toon-ah Midday 

Massan Evening 

Waneepapucta Midnig-ht 

Peehang White 

Sang-ni Blue 

Bally  an6e Yellow 

Seeakny Green 

Reeronny Mottled 

Ah Blood 

Ooketuck ....  Skin 

Issing- Heart 

Backybinsing- Entrails 

Po-atnee Lungs 

Kees-cum-ca Liver 

Ba Faeces 

Moosa Urine 

Moosa-ben Womb 

Soo-sance. Vulva 

Tah-n6e Breasts,  Mammals 

Tahn-ywas Milk 

Mick-was Tears 

Yah-n£e Gums 

Dow-kee Nothing 

Sun-n£e Cold 

Madihan£e Warm 

Waladeena Perspiration 

Nunee Long 

Prahanee Short 

Pappoos Middle 

Yung- I 

Mun You 

Mun-oo He  or  she 

Witin-dee-nee His  or  hers 

Mun-dee-nee Yours 

Yung-dee-nee Mine 

Wy-seea Who 


Sumo.  English. 

Wys-deea Whose 

Iseea What 

Dee Thing 

Ah-cot Here 

Ahcot-suckee There 

Yucea-ha-weeca Far 

Oolis Near 

Yeck-ae  tucket Close 

Mun-manee Tail 

Ala Beads 

Keep-a-la Stone 

Eaban£e Flat 

Nigh-n/e. Round 

Assang Hill 

Yam-nee-kee Plain 

Asaug-pah-noona Forest 

Was-noo River 

Cow-hoo-meec Sand 

Sow Earth 

Sow-pee Clay 

To-kee Tongue 

Koong-bas  Beard 

Mah-dee-pook-nee Clouds 

Alwana Thunder 

Why-yow-lee. Rainbow 

La-poo-wee Lightning 

Woomkee Kindred 

Wyanee Race  or  tribe 

Sungka New 

Calanee-woo-sum Alive 

Downa Dead 

Sookina Doctor 

Pasbas Medicine 

My-a-cow Above 

Dinileea-cow Below 

Sow-pasya-cow Hole 

W as-mook Lake 

Cooma Sea,  salt 

Augmuck Pepper,  red 

Alas-yule-lo-mun Liar 

Lee-hen-ee Widow 

Al-lee-hen-ee Widower 

Warrow Orphan 

Tipis-muck..  .Nail  on  finger  or  toe 

Co-co-nee Old  man 

Tee-tee Old  woman 

Wah-ha-ma Young  man 

Yel-sirrow Young  woman 
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Sumo. 

English. 

Oo-noo-nee 

Root 

Lamana 

Wall 

Kew-na 

To  go  or  to  walk 

Hee-ree-an 

To  run 

Tya-wy-an 

To  hunt 

Deek-a-seena . . . . 

To  kill 

Suelpumco ...... 

Capiston To  paddle  on  a boat 

Roomtyan 

Custyan 

Dectaman 

Booheytyan 

To  smoke 

Wassu-keena. . . . 

Boohanen 

To  dry 

Dooteewan 

Trookneen 

To  carry 

Calbouneen 

Pehaneen 

Sahaneen 

To  split 

Talneen 

To  see 

Duckaneen 

To  hear 

Colneen 

Yulneen 

Yulteen 

Toosalneen 

Wyaneeduckanee 

To  smell 

Why-un-neen. . . . 

To  fall 

Kil-neen 

Praha-neen 

To  descend 

W aw-treen 

Sabato-yen 

To  dwell 

Yultyen 

To  tell 

Bucka-neen 

Demul-neen 

La-ha-neen 

Bus-neen 

Bus-yam-neen . . . 

Dow-wee 

To  be  ill  or  sick 

Dow-neen 

Ana 

Teck-neen 

To  g-rind 

E-i-sam-nea 

Wis-ty-een 

Beeneen 

Carneen . 

Sit-neen 

To  tie 

Oo-loo-tyen 

Deity  sen 

Sumo.  English. 

Custyeen To  chew  or  bite 

Crootneen To  draw  or  mark 

Moorteen To  drag- 

Idah To  cry 

Careen To  laug-h 

Coolna To  grieve 

Toos-docta To  cut  off 

Sow-coorna To  dig- 

Poo-too-hooneen To  pour 

Oohon-neen To  empty 

Book-neen To  cut  down 

Calata To  give 

Bitick To  be  able 

Dah-ha-neen To  plant 

Tallana To  grow 

Was-lo-wee To  rain 

Doo-ne-yen To  take 

Sah-ha-na To  break 

Pah-na To  stab 

Lookna-na To  lay 

Ca-lung--na To  lie  down 

Hamin-wee To  dream 

Sow-terry-tyen To  dance 

Isdyen To  play 

Asia 1 

Bo 2 

Bas 3 

Arunka 4 

Cinca 5 

Teascowas 6 

Teascobo 7 

Teascobas 8 

Teascoarunka 9 

Salap 10 

Salap  minit  cowas 11 

Salap  minit  cobo 12 

Salap  minit  cobas 13 

Salap  minit  coarunka 14 

Salap  minit  cocinca 15 

Salap  minit  coteas  cowas 16 

Salap  minit  coteas  cobo 17 

Salap  minit  coteas  cobas 18 

Salap  minit  coteas  coarunka...  19 

Muy  as  luy 20 

Muy  as  luy  minit  cosalap 30 

Muy  as  luy  minit  cobo 40 

Muy  as  luy  minit  cobas 60 

Muy  as  luy  minit  cocinca 100 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  ANCIENT. 

warren  king  moorehead. 

( Concluded .) 

\ STUDY  of  the  village  sites  between  Millgrove  (one  and  one- 
half  miles  below  Fort  Ancient)  and  the  mouth  of  Caesar's 
Creek  (five  miles  above)  convinces  one  that  the  same  tribe  inhabited 
the  whole  valley.  Save  at  Madisonville,  nearly  thirty  miles  down  the 
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river,  no  large  body  of  aborigines  seem  to  have  lived  long  on  one 
spot.  Of  all  the  sites  near  Fort  Ancient,  the  one  along  the  banks  of 
the  Little  Miami  just  above  the  hotel  and  railroad  station  (marked  on 
map  in  the  April  number),  and  that  one  on  Hiram  Taylor’s  farm  near 
Caesar’s  Creek,  seem  to  be  largest.  There  are  nine  sites  ranging 
from  12  to  150  lodges  in  six  and  one-half  miles  of  valley.  Many 
people  have  failed  to  understand  why  there  was  not  one  large 
village  in  which  all  these  scattered  bands  could  be  gathered  together 
for  mutual  protection  and  support.  It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
savages  to  reside  in  large  communities.  Moreover,  their  dependence 
on  fishing  and  hunting  renders  such  existence  extremely  difficult. 


Reverse  of  Ft.  Ancient  Ornament.  Full  size. 
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The  greater  the  population  of  a village,  the  further  must  penetrate 
the  hunters,  for  game  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  soon  killed 
or  dispersed.  Thus  nine  small  villages,  ranging-  for  6 ^ miles  along 
the  river,  would  have  a hunting-  territory  of  30  miles  north  and  south 
and  20  east  and  west.  The  Madisonville  people  were  larg-e  agricul- 
turalists and  depended  more  on  their  corn  crop  than  upon  the  chase. 

The  exploration  of  the  villag-e  sites  indicates  that  the  people 
lived  larg-ely  by  hunting-  and  fishing-.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  agriculturists  to  the  extent  of  the  tribes  in  the  Scioto 
Valley.  Fewer  pestles  are  found  ; the  ash-pits  and  hearths  of  the 
sites  are  covered  with  bones  of  animals,  fish,  birds  and  reptiles  of 
the  following-  species:  Bear,  dear,  elk,  musk-rat,  ground  hog,  rac- 

coon, squirrel,  rabbit,  wolf,  wild  turkey,  wild  duck,  hawk,  owl,  quail, 
land  and  water  turtles,  blacksnake,  catfish,  gar,  bass,  sucker,  pike, 
etc.  There  are  broken  bones,  others  which  show  evidence  of  fire 
and  quantities  which  are  highly  polished.  Long  bones  were  split  in 
order  that  marrow  could  be  extracted ; the  burnt  ones  represent 
roasting  or  baking,  the  polished  ones  refer  to  boiling.  Very  few 
traces  of  charred  corn  have  been  found,  and  the  quantity  cannot 
compare  with  that  dug  from  the  pits  at  Madisonville.  Muscles  were 
largely  eaten.  The  land  tortoise,  the  deer,  turkey  and  fish  seem  to 
have  been  favorite  food.  The  shell  of  the  tortoise  is  found  every 
few  feet  through  the  refuse  of  the  sites.  Many  of  the  slender  bones 
of  the  smaller  animals  were  sharpened  and  made  into  awls  and  per- 
forators. A few  harpoons  of  bone  were  found.  The  shell  of  the 
tortoise  seems  to  have  served  as  a drinking  cup  and  sometimes  as  an 
ornament.  Large  and  thick  muscles  were  perforated,  fastened  to 
handles,  and  used  as  hoes.  Celts,  arrowheads,  knives  and  spear- 
heads were  like  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  War  points 
were  more  numerous  than  in  the  Scioto  Valley. 

At  Oregonia,  several  stone  graves  were  found  in  the  east  slope  of 
a mound,  in  the  centre  of  the  village  site,  upon  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  At  the  base  of  the  mound  were  many  skeletons  buried  in 
usual  mound  style,  without  being  surrounded  by  stones.  The  objects 
found  with  them  indicated  that  they  were  people  who  lived  in  the 
village  occupying  the  same  hill  as  the  mound.  Although  the  stone 
graves  found  in  the  mound  were  near  the  top  and  upon  the  side, 
what  few  relics  lay  with  the  remains,  were  of  the  same  rude  character 
as  those  found  on  the  site  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  mound.  Nothing 
of  modern  manufacture  was  found  with  any  of  the  remains  either  in 
the  mounds,  upon  the  village  site  or  in  the  graves. 

The  cranium  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a typical  one  from  the 
village  along  the  river  opposite  Ft.  Ancient.  No  perfect  crania  have 
ever  been  found  within  the  Fort  itself,  and  therefore  we  must  confine 
our  observations  to  those  from  the  village  sites  along  the  Little 
Miami.  Dr.  Cresson  found  some  differences  between  crania  of  Fort 
Ancient  and  those  of  the  Hopewell  group,  but  did  not  consider  the 
variations  very  marked.*  He  observed  the  flattening  of  the  tibia, 

* See  Chapter  17,  “Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,”  pp.  217,  222,  for  measurements,  percentages,  etc. 
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Perforated  shell  discs  and  arrowheads  from  a child’s  grave,  Ft.  Ancient.  Full  size. 
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and  the  olecranon  perforation  of  the  humerus  in  a great  many  of  the 
skeletons  exhumed,  and  also  noticed  many  fractures  and  breaks  in 
the  long-  bones  and  that  unaided  nature  had  knit  the  bones  tog-ether. 
He  therefore  concluded  that  the  people  had  no  knowledg-e  of  surg-ery 
or  of  the  setting-  of  bones.  Of  the  graves  in  the  villages,  both 
above  and  below  Fort  Ancient,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  interments 
are  those  of  young  persons.  As  I have  remarked,  the  children  and 
the  adults  were  usually  placed  in  separate  groups,  or  at  either  end  of 
the  same  group.  The  ages  of  the  persons  in  these  graves  seem  to 
have  ranged  from  mere  children  a few  years  old  to  adults  of  30  or 
35 ; but  six  or  eight  old  people  have  been  found. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  more  interments,  or  evidences 
of  village  life  have  been  discovered  around  Fort  Ancient.  When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  labor  and  length  of  time  necessary  to  erect 
such  a stupendous  work,  we  ask,  what  became  of  the  people  who 
built  it  ? The  life  of  the  mound  builders  was  such  that  but  little 
evidence  of  their  occupation  would  remain ; their  lodges  and  towns 
being  composed  of  perishable  material  would  soon  be  obliterated,  but 
most  of  their  implements  and  utensils  were  of  stone,  clay,  shell  and 
bone,  which  would  preserve.  Only  a few  hundred  interments  have 
been  found,  and  the  total  population  of  the  villages  within  the  6 
miles  of  valley  could  not  have  exceeded  three  or  four  thousand  per- 
sons, if  that  many.*  Many  of  the  sites  could  not  have  been  occu- 
pied by  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  families. 

I have  never  been  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  this  question  in 
my  own  mind.  If  the  builders  of  the  place  moved  to  a distance  and 
carried  their  belongings  with  them,  we  would  find  but  few  traces  of 
their  occupation.  Explorations  seem  to  point  that  this  is  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a large  body  of 
people  lived  in  one  valley  long  enough  to  construct  a work  of  the 
magnitude  of  Fort  Ancient,  would  we  not  find  thousands  of  ash- 
pits and  interments,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lodge  sites,  great 
quantities  of  pottery,  implements,  etc?  The  various  surveys  of  Fort 
Ancient  have  dug  hundreds  of  holes  in  the  level  ground  of  the  Old 
and  New  forts.  But  a small  amount  of  material  has  been  found,  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  the  place  and  the  quantity  which  one  would 
reasonably  expect  to  discover.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work  in  the 
village  sites  of  Oregonia,  and  at  the  site  in  the  valley  alongside  the 
fort.  While  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  place  have 
been  solved,  it  is,  at  present,  impossible  for  us  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy  between  the  extent  of  the  forts  and  the  evidences  of 
insignificant  occupation  which  we  find. 

The  irregularities  in  Fort  Ancient  are  due  to  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  site,  rather  than  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  man. 
Several  gentlemen  have  made  much  of  the  bastians,  or  spurs,  or 
“lookout  stations”  found  along  the  edge  of  the  ravines.  Many  of 

* Exclusive  of  large  quantities  of  fragmentary  skeletons  and  small  pieces  of  bones  at  the 
Great  Gateway  and  Middle  Fort.  I am  therefore  prompted  to  conclude  the  place  never  was  occu- 
pied for  a great  length  of  time,  but  only  temporarilly,  and  that  the  people  of  30  miles  about 
resorted  to  it  in  case  of  attack,  and  that  its  care  fell  to  those  who  lived  nearest  it. 
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the  points  or  spurs  of  land  which  are  formed  by  the  natural  erosion, 
have  been  slightly  rounded  by  the  builders.  But  none  of  them  were 
built  up  entirely  from  the  bottom  of  the  slopes. 

While  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  claim  extensive  art,  culture 
or  foresight  for  the  ancient  mound  builders,  yet  I must  give  them 
credit  for  having  selected  one  of  the  strongest  natural  positions  in 
the  State  upon  which  to  erect  their  fort.  The  aborigines  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  were  primarily  warriors  and  this  trait  is  apparent  in 
their  descendants,  the  modern  Indians.  While  we  must  rate  all  pre- 
Columbian  peoples  north  of  the  Cliff  Dweller  country  as  lacking  in 
those  essential  requisites  to  civilization,  viz.,  the  use  of  characters  to 
convey  thought,  the  use  of  metal,  the  domestication  of  animals,  the 


Typical  Ft.  Ancient  cranium.  (Stone  grave.)  About  % size. 


recognition  of  religion,  morality,  good  government,  etc.,  we  must 
give  them  credit  for  the  immense  labor  which  they  expended  in 
defense  of  their  homes,  and  their  wonderful  advance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fortifications.  It  seems  incongruous  that  a savage  people,  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  had  the  ability  to  construct  Fort  Ancient,  or 
the  Turner  and  Hopewell  groups,  and  vet  have  been  utterly  lacking 
in  those  evidences  of  civilization  which  I have  enumerated.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  present  a 
unique  spectacle  for  the  consideration  of  the  archaeologist.  That 
is,  while  far  behind  the  other  races  of  the  earth  in  general  culture, 
they  rank  above  the  savage  in  their  fortifications  and  enclosures. 
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We  must  regard  Fort  Ancient  as  representing  the  highest  point 
attained  in  earthwork  construction  in  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  be  the  crowning  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  people  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  point  of  construction,  in  engineering  ability 
evinced  in  its  make-up,  it  is  primarily  the  most  important,  the 
strongest  and  most  stupendous  work  which  the  country  contains. 
And  yet,  while  admitting  so  much,  we  are  surprised  that  the  build- 
ers left  no  copper  tools  or  ornaments,  very  little  mica,  no  obsidian, 
few  sea  shells,  no  pearls,  no  altars,  and  no  valuable  relics  save  those 
found  on  the  surface.  In  works  in  Ross  County,  of  far  less  magni- 
tude, the  most  beautiful  implements  which  the  savage  could  manufac- 
ture, have  been  found  by  the  dozen.  Those  objects  which  represent 
foreign  exchange  and  migration  and  some  progress  in  primitive 
trade,  such  as  I have  enumerated  above,  have  been  found  in  the  Scioto 
Valley  by  the  thousands.  Many  were  excavated  by  Professor  Put- 
nam at  the  Turner  group,  25  miles  down  the  river. 


Bone  awls  and  long  scraper,  Ft.  Ancient.  About  2-5  size. 


As  to  the  age  of  Fort  Ancient,  men  have  guessed  as  high  as 
5,000  years.  There  is  no  evidence  trustworthy,  save  that  two  forests 
have  grown  upon  the  embankments.  Four  hundred  years  are 
allowed  on  this  evidence.  Several  trees,  showing  340  to  430  rings, 
have  been  cut.  I once  stated  it  to  be  800  years  old,  after  our  careful 
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survey  of  ’89,  but  that  was  merely  an  opinion  and  cannot  be  verified 
save  to  the  extent  of  400  years.  How  far  it  exceeds  the  age  of  two 
forests,  no  one  knows. 

As  to  supposed  underground  chambers  there  has  been  much 
printed.  No  Ohio  tribes  were  able  to  cut  rooms  in  solid  rock,  there 
could  be  no  natural  caverns,  for  caves  do  not  form  in  the  kind  of 
limestone  found  under  Fort  Ancient.  No  person  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge ever  gave  credit  to  the  story  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence for  it. 

The  illustrations  will  give  readers  an  idea  of  the  relics  found  on 
the  surface  about  the  enclosure. 

In  the  foregoing  papers  it  will  be  observed  that  I have  strongly 
urged  the  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  not  only  this  important 
work,  but  also  of  other  equally  interesting  and  ancient  fortifications 
of  our  valley.  In  this  study  we  must  admit  all  that  savors  of  the 
charletan  and  the  ultra-scientific.  We  must  consider  simply  facts. 
We  must  not  be  swayed  by  any  false  sentiment,  by  preconceived 
notions,  by  our  personal  prejudices.  If  we  do  this  we  will  further 
the  science  of  Archaeology,  whether  we  study  Fort  Ancient,  or  Fort 
Hill,  or  Fort  Miami,  or  any  of  the  great  works  of  the  Scioto  Valley. 

The  papers  which  have  been  presented  are,  as  was  said  in  the 
preface  of  the  first,  but  a brief  resum/.  Space  does  not  permit  me 
to  enter  into  a lengthy  dissertation  upon  Fort  Ancient.  Much  has 
been  already  printed  regarding  the  place.  I shall  consider  that  my 
few  pages  have  not  been  written  in  vain  if  I can  correct  some  of  the 
false  and  erroneous  impressions  which  have  prevailed.  Considering 
the  important  part  which  it  played  in  the  history  of  prehistoric  man 
in  Ohio,  acknowledging  its  position  among  the  other  enclosures  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  fitting  that  an  Ohio  society  has  bought 
and  preserved  it  to  future  generations. 

Two,  and  perhaps  many  more,  forests  have  sprung  into  life, 
fallen,  decayed,  and  passed  away  since  the  last  men  connected  with 
its  construction  left  the  place.  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  it,  and 
the  embankments  very  nearly  present  their  original  form.  Ohio 
people  should  appreciate  this  ancient,  valuable  legacy  left  us  by  our 
predecessors,  and  the  study  and  preservation  of  other  enclosures 
should  be  a characteristic  feature  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  When  I think  of  the  many  ages  which  have 
elapsed  since  Fort  Ancient  was  deserted,  when  I consider  that  its 
strong  embankments  will  continue  when  those  of  us  who  represent 
the  Society  today  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion,  I am  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  for  the 
care  of  scarcely  less  imposing  prehistoric  monuments  of  our  State. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Honesty  in  archaeology  need 
not  be  urged  upon  the  better  class 
of  students  and  collectors,  but 
there  are  a few  collectors  and 
dealers  who  have  no  regard  for 
either  science  or  morals.  Such  per- 
sons have  preyed  upon  the  unin- 
formed and  have  made  use  of 
archaeologic  science  to  further 
their  own  pecuniary  ends.  It  is 
against  these  people  that  the  edi- 
tor would  caution  all  readers. 

As  general  anthropology  pro- 
gresses, there  are  men  who  take 
advantage  of  the  growth  of  the 
new  science  and  invent  discov- 
eries, sell  bogus  specimens,  or  of- 
fer as  valuable  relics  such  as  have 
little  real  worth.  These  “camp 


followers”  and  charletans  thrive 
on  the  honest  toil  of  real 
archaeologists.  No  one  will  deny 
that  such  rascals  should  be 
stamped  out.  The  Archaeolo- 
gist undertakes  the  exposing  of 
a number  of  them  and  requests 
collectors  who  have  been  swindled 
to  send  in  the  facts. 

A man  named  Robinette, of  Flag 
Pond,  Va.,  sells  as  prehistoric 
specimens  pipes  different  from  any 
ever  made  by  American  abori- 
gines. His  trade  has  been  exten- 
sive. Crude  and  unnatural  forms 
characterize  his  productions. 
They  will  only  deceive  beginners, 
— old  collectors  can  readily  detect 
the  frauds. 

Grooved  axes  are  made  in  a 
marble  shop  in  Philadelphia. 
A few  years  ago  good  slate  orna- 
ments and  ceremonials  were  made 
in  Southern  Indiana. 

By  sending  letters,  specimens, 
etc.,  from  the  men  who  have 
sent  you  bogus  objects,  to  us, 
you  will  do  archaeology  a service. 
We  will  print  illustrations  of 
Robinette’s  relics  in  the  July  or 
August  number  of  The  Archae- 
ologist, and  also  letters  from 
people  who  bought  his  goods. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


“Similarities  in  Culture. ” By  Otis 
Tufton  Mason. 

From  the  American  Anthropologist, 
April,  1895.  A very  able  review  by 
Prof.  Mason  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum. 


“Comparative  Religious  Notes.”  By 
Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of 
Chicag'o.  From  the  Biblical  World. 


“The  Mississippi  River  and  its  Source.  ’ ’ 
By  J.  B.  Brower,  of  the  Itasca  Lake 
Park  Commission. 
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No  one  has  done  more  to  properly  ex- 
plore and  map  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  volume  and  pamphlets  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Brower  are  of  special  in- 
terest in  that  they  gave  several  ancient 
village  sites  about  Bake  Itasca  and  also 
contain  notes  on  the  tribes  occupying 
the  Upper  Mississippi  region  from 
1762  up  to  the  present.  The  descrip- 
tions are  taken  from  published  and  un- 
published works  of  various  French, 
English  and  American  travelers  and 
explorers.  In  prehistoric  times  the 
“infant  Mississippi”  seems  to  have 
been  a favorite  resort  as  the  several 
hundred  implements  and  pottery  sherds 
found  by  Mr.  Brower  will  attest.  We 
will  print  a map  of  the  sites  about  the 
lake  and  present  specimens  in  a future 
number. 

Mr.  Brower  has  done  the  world  a 
great  service  by  his  surveys  and  pub- 
lications. 

“The  First  Discovered  City  of  Cibola.” 
By  F.  W.  Hodge.  From  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropologist. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  import- 
ant paper  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Anthropologist  for  a long  time.  It  is 
one  which  will  doubtless  attract  gen- 
eral attention,  because  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  “Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola.”  To  Bandelier  belongs  the 
credit  of  the  discovery. 

“That  Hawikuh  was  the  village  first 
seen  by  Fstevan,  who  there  met  death; 
that  it  was  the  ‘City  of  Cibola’  rising 
from  the  plain  which  Niza  and  his 
Piman  guides  viewed  from  the  south- 
ern heights  in  1539,  and  that  it  was  the 
pueblo  which  Coronado  stormed  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  seems 
indisputable.” 

Copies  of  this  paper  can  be  had 
through  The  Anthropologist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


“Notes  on  Anthropology  in  Science” 
during  the  past  twelve  numbers  by 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton. 


Science  is  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Brinton  as  editor  of  An- 
thropology. Here  are  some  of  his  pa- 
pers: “Archaeology  as  a Deductive 

Science,”  Vol.  I,  No.  5;  “The  Teaching 
of  Anthropology,”  Vol.  I,  No.  10;  “The 
Prehistoric  Tribes  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,”  Vol.  I,  No.  10. 


“Caches  of  the  Saginaw  Valley.”  By 
Harlan  I.  Smith. 

From  Vol.  XEII  of  the  American  As- 
sociation. 


“Korean  Games”  will  soon  be  issued 
by  Mr.  Stewart  Culin. 


Current  Literature  and  the  Review  of 
Reviews  contain  from  time  to  time 
articles  and  notes  upon  general  An- 
thropology. 


“Biblia,”  published  at  Meriden,  Conn., 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Contains  much  valuable  information 
on  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  Literature, 
Religion,  History,  Epigraphy,  Geogra- 
phy, Languages,  etc.,  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  As- 
syria, Greece  and  Italy.  Copies  can  be 
had  from  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  whose 
advertisement  is  printed  in  this  num- 
ber. 


Reviewed  next  month. 

“Notes  on  Primitive  Man  in  Ontario.” 
By  David  Boyle. 

Describing  the  antiquities  of  Ontario 
and  the  collection  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute. 


“Overlaying  with  Copper  by  the  Amer, 
ican  Aborigines.  By  Otis  T.  Mason, 
Proceedings  of  U.  S.  Natl.  Museum, 
Vol.  XVII. 

“The  Tusayan  New  Fire  Ceremony,” 
by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

“Another  Miami  Valley  Skeleton  and 
The  Shaw  Mastodon.”  By  Seth 
Hayes,  Museum  Director  Cincinnati 
Society  of  Natural  History. 
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“A  Comparison  of  Sia  and  Tusoyan 
Snake  Ceremonials.”  By  J.  Walter 
Fewkes. 

“Tabular  Review  of  Organography, ” 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in 
Botany  of  the  Department  of  Pharm- 
acy, University  of  Buffalo.  By  A.  Iy. 
Benedict,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


The  illustrations  on  pages  129  and 
133  of  the  April  Archeologist  were 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  H.  I. 
Smith,  in  ’91. 

Any  reader  who  will  send  us  three  new 
yearly  subscribers,  will  receive  the  Archae- 
ologist one  year  free. 


COLLECTOR’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Chunkee  Stones. 


The  discoidal  stones  which  are  com- 
mon objects  in  the  archaeological  col- 
lections of  this  country  are  usually 
called  “chunkee  stones”  and  are 
thought  to  be  designed  for  playing  a 
game.  The  exquisite  finish  of  some  of 
these  stones  and  the  extremely  hard 
rock  from  which  they  have  been 
wrought, as  well  as  the  absence  of  traces 
of  rough  usage,  have  been  held  to  mili- 
tate againt  this  determination  of  their 
function.  In  any  case,  however,  some 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians 
played  a game  which  consisted  in  cast- 
ing a stone  along  the  ground  at  a mark, 
using  discoidal  stones  for  the  purpose. 
This  game  is  called  “chunkee”  by  the 
Chocktaws. 

Another  game  played  by  many  Amer- 
ican tribes  was  named  “throwing  the 
snake,”  in  which  a thin,  flat  strip  of 
wood  shod  with  stone  or  lead  was  dart- 
ed along  a smooth  surface,  usually  of 
ice  or  snow.  A description  of  the 
Seneca  game  of  this  character  was 
given  by  the  writer  in  the  American 
Anthropologist,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  1888,  p. 
134. 

Both  of  the  games  mentioned  are 
found  in  Hawaii  and  other  Polynesian 
islands.  The  game  of  maika,  played 
with  stone  disks  called  ulu  is  thus 


described  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Brigham:*  “A 
smooth  alley"  was  required,  and  three 
forms  of  the  game  were  common.  The 
first  was  a trial  of  strength  in  throwing 
or  rather  in  bowling  to  the  greatest 
distance;  the  second  required  more  skill 
to  drive  the  ulu  between  two  sticks  near 
the  end  of  the  kahua  or  alley;  the  third 
was  rather  a trial  of  the  ulus  than  the 
players,  as  they  were  rolled  against 
each  other  and  the  toughest  won  the 
game  for  its  owner. 

There  is  a famous  kahua  near  Kalje 
on  Molgai,  where  may  be  seen  hundreds 
of  broken  ulus.  The  players  trained 
carefully  and  developed  great  strength. 
Various  kinds  of  stone  were  used,  but  a 
heavy%  compact,  coral  work  was  the 
favorite;  the  ulu  was  sometimes  spher- 
ical, but  usually  a thin  cylinder  (disk) 
with  slightly  convex  ends  (faces).  The 
largest  ulu  in  the  first  form  in  this  col- 
lection has  a diameter  of  7 Yz  inches  and 
weighs  22  pounds.  Of  the  second  and 
more  common  form  the  largest  is  5 
inches  in  diameter,  3 inches  thick  and 
weighs  44  ounzes.  The  smallest  has  a 
diameter  of  1 inches  and  weighs  3J4 
ounzes.  Rough  and  unfinished  ulus 
were  used  by  children  for  practice.  The 
average  weight  was  a little  over  a 
pound.  Choice  ones  were  carefully 
oiled  and  kept  in  “kapa.” 

* Catalogue  of  the  Bishop  Museum,  Honolu- 
lu, 1892,  p.  56. 
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The  materials  from  which  the  ulus 
were  made  are  coral,  lava,  breccia, 
wood,  conglomerate,  limestone,  sand- 
stone and  olivine.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are  identical  in  shape  with  the 
American  disks,  carefully  beveled  to 
the  center  but  without  a hole. 

The  other  games  called  pahee  and 
inoa,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  for- 
mer were  played  on  the  same  alley. 
Pahee  was  played  with  a slender  club, 
larger  at  one  end  when  it  terminates  in 
a blunt  point  and  sharp  at  the  other. 
This  club  was  also  used  as  a weapon. 
Mr.  Brigham  says  that  “the  material 
was  always  kauila  or  uhiulii  wood.  The 
object  was  to  throw  or  rather  slide  the 
pahee  as  far  as  possible  along-  the  kahua. 
Each  contestant  had  ten  trials.  The 
moa  sticks  were  quite  like  the  pahee  but 
much  shorter.  In  either  game  there 
was  no  exact  rule  for  weight  or  length 
of  stick,  but  each  player  suited  his 
own  want.”  * 

Walter  Hough, 

U.  S.  Natl.  Museum. 


The  Medicine  Wheel,  f 


About  four  miles  northwest  of  Bald 
Mountain  City,  Wyoming-,  is  an  inter- 
esting- relic,  which  but  few  people  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  called  the  Medicine 
Wheel,  and  is  made  of  rock  imbedded 
in  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a huge 
wheel  with  thirty-seven  spokes.  The 
circumference  of  the  wheel  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  It 
is  said  that  the  savages  came  to  this 
place  in  the  early  days  to  make  medi- 
cine, and  from  this  custom  the  wheel 
derived  its  name.  One  old  Indian,  on 
the  Crow  Reservation,  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  says  the  wheel  was  there  when 
he  was  a young  brave,  and  no  one  can 
recollect  when  it  was  made.  So  for 
mo£g  than  three-quarters  of  a century 

* Loc.  cit.,  p.  59. 

t A natural  formation. — Editor. 


the  wheel  has  been  considered  good 
medicine,  and  it  may  be  very  ancient. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  Indians 
of  the  present  never  attempted  to  build 
works  of  such  magnitude.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a good  field  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  some  enterprising  archae- 
ologist, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  some  one  competent  to 
judge  will  give  us  some  ■ knowledge 
about  the  great  relic. 

William  W.  Ralston. 

February  1,  1895. 


To  Visit  Darkest  Africa. 


Walter  Channing  Wyman,  of  Chicago,  Plans 
an  Exploring  Trip. 


The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  March  22.] 

Chicago  will  contribute  another 
name  to  the  long  list  of  African  ex- 
plorers. The  Field  Columbian  Museum 
will  profit  by  the  explorer’s  researches. 
Walter  Channing  Wyman,  whose 
hobby  is  Ethnology,  is  making  prepar- 
ations to  penetrate  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  dark  continent. 

Mr.  Wyman,  since  that  time,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  has  devoted  his  entire 
attention  to  ethnological  pursuits.  He 
is  now  in  Mexico,  and  will  doubtless 
return  with  rare  specimens  next  week. 
His  plans  for  the  future  are  still  more 
ambitious,  and  he  has  applied  to  Sec- 
retary Gresham  for  passports  for  him- 
self, “guards  and  men  servants”  for 
an  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 
While  he  is  acting  independently,  it  is 
surmised  that  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches will  eventually  find  a resting 
place  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 
Curator  Skiff,  of  the  Museum,  said 
that  Mr.  Wyman  was  not  making  the 
trip  in  the  interest  of  the  Museum,  but 
added  that  if  the  explorer  should  return 
with  a valuable  collection  no  doubt  the 
Museum  would  use  every  means  to 
secure  it. 
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Editor  of  The  Akch^Eoeogist: 

Dear  Sir: — At  your  suggestion,  viz., 
that  collectors  should  furnish  a descrip- 
tion with  history  of  implements  and 
weapons  in  their  possession  for  publica- 
tion, I enclose  outlines  of  copper  im- 
plements, now  in  my  collection,  and 
will  endeavor  to  describe  other  finds  of 
copper  in  this  vicinity  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. Four  of  the  copper  implements 
in  my  possession  were  found  in  a grave 
near  Angres,  Arenac  county,  Michi- 
gan. The  person  who  carried  on  the  ex- 
cavating and  from  whom  I purchased 
the  implements  was  engaged  in  the  re- 
moval of  a large  pine  stump  which 
stood  upon  sloping  ground.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  dig  under  the  lower  side  of 
the  stump  and  set  it  on  fire.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  this  pine 
tree  had  grown  upon  a grave,  and  after 
careful  digging,  a human  skeleton, very 
much  decayed,  together  with  a number 
of  stone  and  flint  implements— and  the 
copper  implements — outlines  of  which 
I have  enclosed,  were  uncovered.  The 
skull  was  intact  when  recovered  but 
soon  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  stone 
and  flint  implements  were  lost  in  a fire 
which  consumed  the  cabin  of  the  owner. 
The  copper  implements  being  recovered 
from  the  ashes  intact  except  a slight 
discoloration.  The  chisel  is  eight  and 
three-quarter  inches  long;  greatest 
width  near  edge,  one  and  seven-eigths; 
thickness,  half  inch,  tapered  to  three 
quarters  by  one  quarter  at  top,  beveled 
at  edge  on  one  side.  The  knife  is  nine 
inches  long,  including  tang,  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide  and  three  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick,  tapered  to  a 
point  and  beveled  to  an  edge  on  one 
side.  The  tang  is  evidently  intended 
to  be  inserted  in  a handle.  The  spear 
point  is  two  and  one  quarter  inches 
long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  other  object  shown  having 
a slit  near  one  end,  I have  denominated 
a needle  or  awl,  as  this  also  seems  to 


have  had  a handle;  it  is  five  inches 
long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
tapering  at  both  ends.  All  of  these 
have  been  hammered  into  shape  as  the 
laminations  are  plainly  seen.  They 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  an  adept.  The 
outlines  and  fine  finish  are  especially 
observable.  The  copper  arrow  point 
outlined  of  such  unique  form  does  not 
belong  to  the  above  find;  this  I ob- 
tained from  a village  site  on  Bruno’s 
Island  in  the  Ohio  river  near  Pittsburg. 
The  bar  across  the  stem  is  a very  in- 
teresting feature.  In  trying  to  find  a 
possible  use  for  this  bar,  I have  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  it  was  for  shooting 
fish.  The  bar  would  prevent  the  shaft 
from  passing  through.  I would  be 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  others  upon 
the  subject. 

In  the  recent  explorations  of  a mound 
near  Monongahela  City,  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  under  the  supervision  of 
one  of  our  local  collectors,  Mr.  Yohe, 
many  valuable  relics  were  unearthed. 
The  mound  was  of  the  ordinary  burial 
class,  situated  on  a high  plateau  over- 
looking the  river;  it  was  circular  and 
about  100  feet  in  diameter  with  a grad- 
ual elevation  toward  the  center  where 
it  was  about  seven  feet  in  height.  Cul- 
tivation had  no  doubt  both  increased 
the  diameter  and  reduced  the  height. 
Many  fragments  of  human  and  animal 
bones  were  uncovered,  also  stone  and 
flint  tools,  and  one  effigy  stone  pipe  of 
diorite,  having  a well  defined  figure  of 
a wolf  or  fox.  The  eyesockets  were 
drilled  and  filled  with  some  hard  white 
substance,  with  pupils  of  black  material 
inserted  very  artistically  and  giving 
the  animal  a life-like  appearance. 

Another  curious  find  was  the  under 
jaw  of  a wolf  with  all  the  teeth  intact 
and  having  the  tusks  or  fangs  covered 
with  closely  fitting  sockets  of  copper, 
which  could  be  removed  and  replaced 
at  pleasnre,  and  were  without  seam  or 
joint  and.  of  uniform  thickness,  viz.. 
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about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Two 
copper  plates  were  also  exhumed.  These 
measure  nine  and  thirteen  inches. 
These  were  also  beaten  out  quite  thin 
and  cut  square.  They  were  not  punc- 
tured or  drilled  in  any  part.  There  are 
still  a number  of  mounds  in  this  vicin- 
ity which,  if  explored,  would  no  doubt 
add  more  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  copper  implements.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  relics 
apart  from  copper,  consequently  I have 
given  no  detailed  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  above  mound,  a correct  record 
of  which  was  kept. 

We  find  images  burned  upon  the 
mummy  cases  of  Fgypt  having  eye- 
balls of  quartz  with  pupils  inserted  of 
black  glass,  the  same  in  workmanship 
and  design  as  the  eyes  in  the  effigy  pipe 
above  described. 

In  the  temple  of  Anmon,  near  Kar- 
nak,  we  find  an  inscription  on  a wall 
describing  the  building  of  two  obelisks 
as  a memorial  to  the  King  of  Thebes. 
These,  it  is  stated,  are  of  hard  granite 
from  the  South;  having  their  tops  cov- 
ered with  copper  whose  shining  at  sun- 
rise could  be  seen  for  an  endless  num- 
ber of  miles.  “Is  there  anything  new 
under  the  sun  ?” 

Thomas  Harper. 


Editor  of  The  Archaeologist  : 

While  reading  Dr.  Wilson’s  reference 
to  hammer  stones  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Archaeologist,  I was  sud- 
denly and  forcibly  struck  by  the 
thought  that  I had  never  yet  seen 
any  mention  of  a cache  or  inten- 
tional deposit  of  these  implements. 
Yet,  I have  in  my  collection  five  speci- 
mens which  were  found  together,  un- 
derneath a stump.  While  looking  over 
an  Indian  village  site  on  the  Missouri 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek, 
six  miles  below  this  city,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  an  old  stump  almost 
completely  decayed,  which  was  stand- 


ing on  the  edge  of  the  high  creek  bank. 
Upon  examining  the  base  of  the  old 
stump  I observed  that  two  smooth 
looking  stones  were  exposed  and  ready 
to  tumble  down  into  the  creek  bed.  I 
commenced  digging,  when  lo,  three 
more  of  these  stones  were  brought  to 
light,  making  five  in  all  and  probably 
the  deposit  originally  consisted  of  even 
more  specimens.  They  were  the  ordina- 
ry pebble  hammer  stones,  and  as  Dr. 
Wilson  says  in  his  “Study  of  Prehis- 
toric Anthropology,”  p.  646,  “their 
broken  and  battered  corners  and  edges, 
pecked  and  roughened  by  numberless 
strokes,  are  the  only  evidence  of  their 
use.”  These  specimens  are  of  quartzite 
or  other  hard  material.  One  of  them 
is  similar  to  Fig.  1 in  Dr.  Wilson’s  ar- 
ticle in  The  Archaeologist,  having 
depressions  on  both  sides,  except  that 
the  specimen  in  my  possession  is  more 
irregular — not  so  symmetrical,  as  the 
one  presented  by  Dr.  Wilson.  Another 
has  only  slight  depressions,  while  the 
other  three  are  battered  around  the 
edges  and  have  no  depressions  on  the 
flat  surface  at  all.  One  of  them,  which 
is  battered  on  the  edges,  has  very 
smoothly  worn  sides  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  been  used  in  the 
rubbing  process  also. 

I have  upwards  of  fifty  specimens  of 
these  hammer  stones  found  at  workshop 
and  village  sites  in  this  region.  They 
vary  in  size  and  form.  I have  three  or 
four  specimens  almost  the  size  and 
form  of  a common  croquet  ball.  They 
show  evidences  of  long  continued  use. 
The  hammer  stone  is  probably  the 
most  common  of  all  stone  implements 
in  Fastern  Kansas  and  every  workshop 
and  village  sites  yields  numerous  speci- 
mens of  this  rude  primitive  tool. 

Geo.  J.  Remsburg. 

Atchison,  Kan. 


Relics  found  in  a mound  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  Feb.  23d.  Nothing  impor- 
tant. 
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An  Appeal. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Strauss,  of  West  Alexan- 
der, Pa.,  had  a collection  of  over  9,000 
specimens  of  shells,  eggs,  fossils  and 
Indian  relics  stored  in  his  father’s 
house.  He  was  eighteen  years  in  gath- 
ering- them  tog-ether.  Fire  wiped  out 
all  his  work  on  the  nig-ht  of  Feb.  22d. 

Mr.  Strauss  refers  readers  to  J.  S. 
Waltz,  Justice,  and  to  any  merchant  of 
his  town.  He  requests  any  relics 
which  other  collectors  may  be  able  to 
spare.  He  says : 

“I  would  like  you  to  ask  the  readers 
of  The  Archaeologist  to  help  a 
brother  in  misfortune,  and  send  me  a 
small  tribute  to  my  new  start  for  a 
collection.  It  matters  not  how  small, 
even  if  it  is  only  an  arrow,  spear,  or 
any  other  specimen  that  they  can 
spare.  It  will  be  such  a help  to  me.  I 
shall  prize  them  all  highly. 

“Trusting  my  plea  is  not  made  in 
vain,  I am,  yours  truly, 

“Geo.  Strauss.” 


Note. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  announce,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Fgypt  Exploration 
Fund  its  honorary  Secretary  for  Colum- 
bus, which  may  include  the  State  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  All  Archaeolo- 
gists feel  an  interest  in  the  evolution 
of  Anthropology  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  Readers  of  this  progressive 
magazine  will  share  this  interest  with 
its  able  editor.  W.  C.  Winslow. 


Mr.  Yohe  has  another  pipe,  of  band- 
ed slate,  found  in  a cabin  near  Shire 
Oaks,  made  of  banded  Huronian  slate, 
in  the  form  of  a panther  with  its  tail 
curled  under  and  grasped  by  all  four 
feet.  The  eye-sockets  contain  disks  of 
shells  perforated  at  the  center  to  repre- 
sent the  pupils.  G.  F. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  found  teeth  similar- 
ly plated  in  a Florida  mound.  G.  F. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 


Miner  Heywood  found  Ciff  Dweller 
relics  in  the  Blue  mountains,  along  the 
Colorado  river,  Utah. 

A large  skeleton  found  at  Albia, 
Iowa,  was  described  by  the  papers  as 
petrified  and  requiring  the  efforts  of  six 
men  to  remove  it.  Albia  “forty-rod” 
and  the  natural  inclination  of  a news- 
paper reporter  to  lie,  are  responsible 
for  the  “find.” 

Whole  pottery,  relics  and  bones  were 
washed  out  of  the  Ohio’s  banks  on 
Blannerhassetts’  Island  recently. 
Archaeologists  have  always  considered 
the  island  a rich  field. 

Dried  bodies,  called  “mummies”  by 
the  papers,  were  found  in  a cave  in 
Kentucky  near  Petersburg.  The  Smith- 
sonian has  one  of  these  desicated 
bodies.  Several  were  found  in  war 
times,  but  no  recent  discoveries  have 
been  made.  We  trust  the  interesting 
remains  will  be  preserved. 

Some  workmen  digging  a cellar  in 
Oakland  street,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  last 
week  made  another  discovery.  They 
found  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  about 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  in 
a sitting  position,  and  at  its  side  was  a 
spear  and  a tomahawk.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  preserve  the  skeleton,  but 
it  crumbled  upon  being  handled. 

Again,  the  bones  of  a big  wolf,  a lot 
of  pottery  and  a stone  arrowhead  were 
found  at  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  street 
and  the  Harlem  River,  near  the  Century 
mansion,  New  York,  by  W.  E.  Calver, 
an  archaeologist.  He  thinks  that  the 
wolf  was  the  victim  of  one  of  the  an- 
nual sacrifices  of  the  Manhattan  In- 
dians. 

At  Santa  Catalina,  Cal.,  were  sink- 
ers, mortars,  hatchets,  beads,  shells, 
tubes,  etc.,  found.  Several  collectors 
are  at  work  on  a large  village  site  and 
cemetery. 
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A Relic  from  Mashonaland. 


Col.  Rhodes,  who  has  just  reached 
England  from  the  Cape,  brings  news 
of  a highly  interesting  archaeological 
discovery  in  Mashonaland,  which  seems 
to  point  to  a previous  occupation  by  a 
different  race  of  people,  probably 
Arabs,  says  the  Condon  Daily  Graphic. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
a prospector  discovered  a sealed  cave, 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Mashonas 
for  burying  their  dead.  On  proceeding 
to  examine  the  structure  he  discovered 
no  trace  of  skeletons,  but  lit  upon  a 
large  and  curiously  carved  bowl,  which 
he  brought  away.  Shortly  after  the 
prospector  went  to  war  and  was  killed. 
Col.  Rhodes,  hearing  of  the  discovery, 
purchased  the  bowl,  which  has  been 
placed  in  Cecil  Rhodes’  museum.  The 
officials  of  the  museum  and  a number 
of  archaeologists  and  scientists  have 
examined  the  find,  but  are  quite  at 
a loss  to  account  for  its  presence  in 
a Mashona  .sepulcher,  and  it  is  sought 
to  obtain  information  from  archaeolo- 
gists in  London  on  the  matter.  The 
three  photographs  of  the  bowl  show 
clearly  its  beautiful  workmanship.  One 
represents  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  an- 
other the  rim  and  center, while  the  third 
gives  a general  view.  It  is  made  of  a 
peculiar  hard  wood — entirely  unknown 
in  Mashonaland — and  is  about  a foot  in 
diameter.  It  will  be  seen  and  this  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  peculiar  point  about 
it — that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  about 
which  the  natives  know  nothing,  are 
beautifully  carved  around  the  brim. 
These  signs  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined by  experts  and  are  pronounced 
to  be  excellent  reproductions  of  the 
symbols.  One  portion  of  the  bowl  has 
been  eaten  away  probably  by  white 
ants,  otherwise  it  is  in  a perfect  state 
of  preservation.  The  center  of  the 
bowl  bears  a representation  of  a croco- 
dile. The  view  held  in  the  Cape  is  that 


the  discovery  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
previous  occupation  of  the  country. 


The  Prizes. 


They  were  not  conferred  because  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Bowen,  of  Joliet,  Ills.,  sent  in  26  names. 
He  was  the  only  competitor  and  re- 
ceived $12  worth  of  good  relics  and  $5 
cash. 

It  was  a disappointment  to  the  man- 
agement of  The  Archeologist  that 
readers  took  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
We  will  make  another  trial  soon.  But 
few  names  are  necessary  to  winning  a 
prize. 

flANAGER’S  CORNER. 


Pay  your  subscriptions  promptly! 

We  want  addresses  of  collectors  and 
will  pay  cash  or  relics  for  them. 

We  want  Vol.  I of  The  Archaeolo- 
gist. We  will  give  one  year’s  subscrip- 
tion and  $1  cash  for  same. 

We  have  received  eighty  orders  for 
the  proposed  large  illustrated  work 
treating  of  relics.  We  must  have  at 
least  three  hundred  more  before  we 
will  undertake  its  publication. 

We  are  short  on  February  (’95,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  3)  numbers  and  will  give  20 
cents  for  each  one  received,  or  a three 
month’s  extension  on  subscription. 
Those  who  received  a February  num- 
ber as  a sample  copy  can  have  an 
April,  May  or  June  number  for  same. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining-  to  Archaeology, 
not  exceeding-  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  reg-ular  advertising-  rates. 


Ancient  copper  idol  found  on  shores  of 
Lake  Erie.  Very  singular.  Will  send  pho- 
tograph of  it.  Worth  $100.  Price  $20. 
Barton  Walters,  Circleville,  Ohio. 
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Singular  copper  ring  from  Shawnee 
Grave;  four  different  arrow  heads;  bone 
bead  from  mound;  four  pieces  plain  and 
decorated  pottery,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 
Ring  alone  worth  50  cents.  The  Archae- 
ologist, Box  502.  Columbus,  O. 

Four  specimens  of  plain  and  decorated 
pottery  by  mail,  postpaid,  12  cents.  Bar- 
ton Walters,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Will  exchange  fine  mound  pottery  from 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  for  fine  stone 
pipes,  large  flint  spades,  fine  discoidals  or 
reports  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  S.  H. 
Montgomery,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  1886-87,  to  exchange  for  first 
volume  of  The  Archaeologist,  or  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th  or  5th  Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethno- 
logy. E.  S.  Dalrymple,  Branchville,  N.  J. 

State  Gazetteer  of  Indiana,  1890.  New 
Dictionary  and  Text  Book  of  Short  Hand, 
complete  instructions  for  best  offers  of  In- 
dian relics,  also  key  checks  and  key  rings 
marked,  coins,  stamps,  etc.,  to  exchange  for 
relics.  Address  J.  T.  Lamberson,  Box  304, 
Sandwich,  Ills. 

Wanted. — Vols.  1 and  2 of  the  '‘Journal 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society.” 
8vo  black  cloth,  and  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition. Can  offer  in  exchange,  if  desired,  a 
fine  series  of  arrow  heads  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  P.  M.  Van  Epps,  Glenville,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  Thoroughbred 
Pedigree  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Will 
exchange  for  Indian  relics,  war  relics,  sea 
shells,  minerals,  fossils  and  curiosities. 
A.  L.  Harvick,  Vienna,  111. 

I have  arrowheads,  books,  minerals  and 

papers  to  exchange  for  gem  stones  in  the 
rough.  I want  good  cabinet  specimens  of 

minerals.  Every  letter  answered.  Charles 

Miller,  Jr.,  216  Jefferson  St.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

For  $1.00  I will  send  a grooved  axe,  two 
celts,  ten  arrow  heads,  two  spear  heads, 
pottery,  copper  relic  and  scraper.  Worth 
$3.  Buyer  pays  express.  Barton  Walters, 
Circleville,  Ohio. 

Two  Navajol  blankets  weighing  ten  and 
twelve  pounds  each.  Dealers  sell  at  $20 
and  $25.  Will  take  $20.  Brightly  colored. 
Examination  privilege.  W.  K.  Moorehead, 
Box  502,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Copies  of  The  Archaeologist  to  ex- 
change for  United  States  and  Confederate 
postage  stamps.  Geo.  O.  Greene,  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  Box  41. 


NowisYoilrTime 

to  select  from  probably  the 
largest  Western  stock  of  Arrow  and  Spear 
Heads  from  every  possible  State.  You 
can  get  on  selection  $10  to  $25  worth  of 
any  grade  you  call  for,  sent  you  if  you 
give  good  reference.  If  you  take  $2.00 
worth  or  more  you  only  pay  postage  back. 
If  you  take  less  than  $2.00  worth,  you  pay 
postage  both  ways.  Postage  will  be  20  to 
35  cents  back,  according  to  number  you 
ask  to  see.  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  little  “Bird  Arrows”  a speciality. 
Elegant  spears. 

I keep  all  sorts  of  Stone  Relics,  and 
every  kind  of  modern  Indian  Weapon  and 
Buckskin  Relics. 

For  10  years  the  boys  and  connoisseurs 
have  been  buying  of  me  and  my  stock  is 
larger  than  ever.  You  can  get  what  you 
want.  200  subjects  of  first-class  Indian 
photos,  cabinet  size,  $2.00  per  dozen,  sent 
on  selection.  HowI * * * * * 7  many  do  you  wish? 
Write  with  stamp  for  priced  catalogue  to 
Black  Hills  Natural  History  Establishment 
of 

I*.  W.  STILWELL, 

6t  May  Deadwood,  S.  D. 

WANTED — Minerals,  shells,  specimens  of 
birds,  eggs,  and  other  objects  of  general 
interest  for  the  Elkhart  Institute.  Also 
books,  magazines,  journals,  charts,  al- 
manacs, manuscripts,  and  autographs  for  the 
library.  The  names  of  the  donors  and  the 
articles  donated  will  appear  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue. Correspondence  solicited.  Address, 

DR.  H.  A.  MUMAW,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Mar  4t. 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL. 

Indian  Relics, 

American  Goins, 

Old  and  Curious  Fire-arms, 
Entire  Collections  Bought. 

Our  buying-  price  list,  g-iving  the 
value  of  all  American  coins 
worth  more  than  face,  post-paid 
for  10c.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited. 

A.  C.  GRUHLKE, 

WATERLOO , IND. 


12t  Jan 
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STONE  CUTTING  IMPLEMENTS. 


THOMAS  WITSON,  TT.  D. 

Curator,  Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

[Fourth  Paper.) 

ITH  these  adzes  and  their  flint  knives  fastened  with  bitumen 


in  wooden  handles  (Fig-.  20)  the  aborigines  of  that  country 
cut  their  wood.  Boards  or  puncheons  are  made  by  splitting  logs, 
starting  them  with  these  adzes  and  driving  in  wooden  or  bone 
wedges  with  the  mauls  and  hammers. 


Steel  or  Iron  Axes  and  Hatchets  have  been  frequently  obtained 
by  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  from  white  traders,  but  it  is 
stated  by  Murdock,  pp.  165-66,  that  they  are  never  used  as  such,  but 
that  the  handle  is  taken  out  and  the  hatchet  is  rehafted  adze-fashion. 
Mr.  Murdock’s  Figures  128-29,  (Ninth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of 
Ethnology)  represent  two  implements  thus  treated.  So  obstinate 
were  these  aborigines  in  this  regard  that  in  these  specimens  the  head 
of  the  steel  hatchet  had  been  narrowed  by  cutting  off  pieces  from  the 
sides  (done  by  filing  part  of  the  way  through  and  breaking  the 
piece  off. ) The  hafting  was  by  means  of  thongs  of  raw-hide,  seal  or 
walrus,  which,  being  all  in  one  piece  and  put  on  wet,  so  shrinks  as  to 
fasten  the  implement  tightly  to  its  handle. 

The  preference  among  the  Eskimos  for  adzes  in  contra-distinc- 
tion from  the  polished  stone  hatchets  or  the  grooved  stone  axe  is 
shown  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Eskimo  collection  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  prepared  by  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Navy,  Museum 
Report,  1887,  p.  357.  Eighty-six  localities  are  represented  in  the 
catalogue,  extending  along  the  entire  north  and  northwest  coast. 
Eleven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  objects  were  catalogued 
representing  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  different  kinds.  No  axes 


Fig  20. 


Fig.  20. — Flint  Knife,  attached  to  wooden  handle  with  bitumen. 
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or  hatchets  are  reported  while  there  were  twenty  adzes,  two  adze- 
handles,  eighty-seven  adze-blades  and  eleven  adze-heads,  with  eight 
hammers  and  twenty-eight  wedges. 

The  same  condition  of  culture  seems  to  have  prevailed  all  the 
way  down  the  coast  into  lower  California;  no  polished  stone  hatchets 
are  found  which  can  be  identified  as  having  been  used  axe-fashion. 
The  grooved  axes  are  practically  the  same.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in 
Wheeler’s  Report,  Vol.  VII,  of  the  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys, 
Archaeology,  reports  (page  203,  Fig.  75)  a large  grooved  axe  identi- 
cal in  form  with  many  of  these  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  but 
which,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  the  first  implement  of  this  character 
found  in  California.  It  was  made  by  pecking,  hammering  and  pol- 
ishing as  are  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  was  10  inches  in 
length,  3>}4  in  width  and  1 x/2  in  thickness.  It  had  a cutting  edge  or 
point,  a rounded  head  and  a groove  near  the  head  extending  all 
around.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Schumacher  in  Pots  Valley,  St.  Cata- 
lina Island,  where  the  manufacture  of  steatite  pots  was  carried  on 
extensively.  Prof.  Putnam  says:  “The  surface  (of  the  implement) 

was  smooth  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  place  where  it  was  obtained,  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
was  used  for  working  upon  the  steatite,  and  while  it  would  naturally 
be  classed  with  the  stone  axe,  it  was  unquestionably  used  more  as  a 
pecking  than  a cutting  instrument.” 

A remarkable  and,  as  yet,  unexplained  phenomenon  in  relation 
to  these  grooved  axes  of  America — after  their  non-existence  in 
Europe,  is  that  they  should  be  there  replaced  by  drilled  axes.  When 
the  neolithic  man  in  America  made  an  axe,  he  put  a groove  around, 
and  attached  the  handle  by  a withe  or  thong.  When  the  neolithic 
man  in  Europe  made  a corresponding  implement,  he  drilled  a hole 
through  it  and  put  his  handle  in  after  the  manner  of  a sledge. 
This  was  a definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  same  implement. 

This  was  not  because  the  American  aborigines  could  not  drill 
holes  in  stone;  nor  because  the  European  did  not  know  to  make 
grooves  and  attach  the  handle  by  a withe.  The  American  has  shown 
in  thousands  of  instances  his  perfect  ability  to  drill  stone,  with  quite 
as  much  mechanical  ingenuity  as  could  his  European  brother; — while 
the  European  made  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  mining  hammers  and 
mauls  with  a groove  around  them,  on  the  same  system  as  was  in 
America  applied  to  the  axe.  The  American  also  made  his  mining 
hammers  or  mauls  with  a groove  around  them,  as  did  the  European. 
The  groove  in  the  mining  hammers  and  mauls  in  both  countries  is 
not  usually  so  deep  nor  so  well  made  as  it  appears  in  the  American 
axe.  The  maul  is  ruder;  and  there  are  no  projecting  edges  to  the 
groove  nor  peculiar  sizes  or  shapes  as  in  the  axe  (Fig.  17).  Mining 
hammers  and  mauls  in  the  two  countries  have  so  great  resemblance 
as  to  be  practically  undistinguishable  except  by  the  material.  The 
grooves  in  these  implements  are  substantially  the  same  in  the  two 
countries. 
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The  riddle  presented  by  these  implements  with  their  similarities 
and  their  dissimilarities,  both  so  frequent,  so  evident  and  so  peculiar, 
has  never  been  solved. 

Rude  Notched  Axes. — I do  not  assert  that  the  rude  notched  axes 
are  the  ancestor  or  germ  out  of  which  the  grooved  axe  is  evolved, 
but  I present  it  as  a theory  worthy  of  consideration.  The  habitat  of 
this  class  of  implements  is  just  that  locality  in  which  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  original  of  the  grooved  axe.  These  implements 
have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  described,  scarcely  mentioned, 
though  they  must  be  well  known.  They  are  extremely  rude,  are 
always  chipped,  never  polished  or  ground,  have  a distinct  edge  and 
poll  with  a wrought  or  hammered  notch  on  the  two  edges  (not  a 
groove)  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  edge 
to  the  poll  (Fig.  21).  They  are  always  made  of  chippable  material 


usually,  if  not  always,  that  which  belongs  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  notch  is  made  in  the  edge,  not  on  the  side,  and 
done  originally  by  chipping  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the 
other,  until  a considerable  indentation  is  made  in  the  two  opposite 
edges.  That  they  were  intended  to  be  withed  or  bound  in  some  way, 
and  to  be  used  as  an  axe,  or  possibly  as  an  adze,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  notch  has  been  hammered  or  pecked  until  all  sharp 
and  cutting  corners  are  worn  away,  and  it  is  made  smooth  for  the 
reception  of  the  withe.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have 
been  used  adze-fashion,  but  of  that  no  one  can  be  certain,  for  I have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  specimen  which  bore  the  slightest  trace  or  remains 
of  the  original  withe  or  handle.  This  is  not  curious  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  easier  the  withe  is  to  decay  than  the  handle,  and 
that  the  stout,  heavy  and  well-seasoned  wood,  of  which  the  handles 
of  stone  hatchets  are  made,  would  endure  so  much  longer  than  the 


Fig.  21.— Rude  notched  axe— Porphyritic  felsite,  North  Carolina. 
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withe;  and  of  all  these  solid  wood  handles,  as  already  mentioned, 
not  one  in  ten — or,  maybe,  twenty — thousand  have  been  found. 

I have  requested  the  correspondents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  furnish  me  with  evidence  concerning  these  rude  notched 
axes  in  their  various  localities.  In  that  way,  I have  reports  covering 
a certain  area  of  territory,  outside  and  beyond  which  none,  or  but 
few,  of  these  axes  are  found.  The  northernmost  locality  from  which 
they  have  been  reported  is  Massachusetts,  where  they  are  made  of 
porphyritic  felsite  or  Mount  Kineo  flint.  Thence  they  stretch 
through  Connecticut,  Kastern  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  where  they  become  of  different  material,  frequently  quart- 
zite ; into  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Mar}dand  when  they  be- 
gin to  show  again  the  porphyritic  felsite,  the  material  supposed 
to  come  from  South  Mountain.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia  they  are  principally  quartzite  (Fig.  22);  in  North  Carolina 


Fig.  22. — Rude  Notched  Axe — quartzite  pebble.  District  of  Columbia. 

and  Georgia  they  become  rhyolite  again,  and  in  the  western  part, 
clay  iron-stone  or  clay-slate ; thence  dimishing  in  number,  the}T 
turn  to  the  west  through  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  while  some  have  been  reported  from  Arkansas,  a few 
from  Kansas,  and  one  from  Wyoming,  (Fig.  23).  Specimens  have 
been  found  in  the  Ohio  Valley  but  they  are  rare.  I would  not  state 
that  none  exist  outside  of  this  belt,  but  they  must  be  rare  for  all  my 
efforts  in  finding  them  outside  these  localities  have  been  infructuous. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  specimens  of  porph}Tritic  felsite, 
rhyolite  and  the  clay  iron-stone  and  slate  all  seem  to  have  been  made 
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from  quarried  material,  for  no  rolled  or  water-worn  edges  are  shown. 
The  implements  of  quartzite  are  made  of  rolled  pebbles,  the  crust  of 
the  pebbles  being  shown  usually  upon  the  back,  (Fig.  22).  When  of 
quartzite,  these  implements  have  been  made  by  splitting  the  boulder 
in  its  longest  axis,  the  inside  or  central  side  being  chipped  or  broken 
so  as  to  make  it  concave,  thus  following  the  convexity  of  the  original 
crust  of  the  rolled  pebble  (Fig.  22).  In  these  quartzite  implements 
the  edge  is  made  much  sharper  and  much  better  prepared  for  cutting 
than  is  any  other  portion  of  the  implement.  The  poll  is  not  chipped 
sharp  or  pointed,  but  is  rude  and  heavy,  with  a large  portion  of 
the  pebbly  crust  showing  as  though  the  poll  was  left  broad, 
possibly  to  be  struck  with  a mallet  or  hammer,  although  no  such 
striking  is  shown. 


Fig.  23. — Rude  Notched  Axe — tfciade  from  wind  worn  quartzite  pebble.  Wyoming-. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  made  of  other  materials,  like  rhyolite 
and  clay-slate,  the  implement  appears  to  be  straight  and  not  convex, 
there  is  no  sign  of  a water-worn  or  pebbly  crust;  and  while  the  edge 
is  made  sharp,  the  poll  is  not  left  heavy  or  blunt. 

On  December  10th,  1888,  a circular  letter  was  sent  by  the  under- 
signed to  a large  number  of  the  contributors  to  his  department  of  the 
National  Museum,  asking  information  concerning  these  rude  notched 
axes  from  their  various  localities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Responses  were  received  from  fifty-two  persons,  which  showed  the 
presence  of  these  axes  throughout  the  country  heretofore  indicated. 
Plate  1 contains  representations  of  a certain  number,  not  by  any 
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means  a complete  series,  of  these  rude  notched  axes.  No.  1,  in  the 
plate  is  from  Georgia;  No.  2,  from  North  Carolina;  No.  3,  from  Ten- 
nessee; Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  from  Virginia,  and  No.  8 from  New  York. 


•'  s’.  . - X 
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This  statement  of  the  discovery  of  this  implement,  calling  atten- 
tion of  Archaeologists  to  it,  and  the  paper  itself  being  rather  a trial 
than  a completed  monograph,  it  ma}"  well  be  that  the  final  results  of 
the  requested  investigations  of  Archaeologists  will  tell  a different 
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story.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  of  their  aboriginal 
manufacture,  of  their  human  workmanship,  and  that  they  have  been 
carefully  and  regularly  prepared  for  use  as  an  implement  or  weapon. 
A moment’s  examination  of  the  implement  will  show  beyond  question 
that  they  are  not  the  grooved  axe  commonly  known  to  American 
Archaeologists.  Not  only  are  they  never  ground  or  polished,  but 
they  are  not  such  as  can  be  ground  or  polished  into  a hatchet  or  axe 
which  will  correspond  with  any  of  the  classes  of  hatchets  or  grooved 
stone  axes  known  to  the  United  States.  They  may  not  be  its  ances- 
tors, they  may  have  no  relation  to  it,  but  as  at  present  advised,  the 
appearances  are  decidedly  in  favor  thereof. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  FIRST  DISCOVERED  CITY  OF  CIBOLA. 

F.  W.  HODGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

From  “The  American  Anthropologist,”  April,  1895. 

n^HROUGH  the  labors  of  Mr.  Adolf  F.  Bandelier*  it  has  become 
quite  definitely  established  that  the  region  now  known  as  Ari- 
zona was  first  visited  by  whites  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1538,  when 
Fray  Pedro  Nadal  and  Fray  Juan  de  la  Asuncion  (or  de  Olmeda) 
penetrated  the  southern  part  of  that  territory.  There  the  friars 
learned  that  to  the  northward  were  many-storied  pueblos  inhabited 
by  people  who  wore  clothing  and  possessed  an  abundance  of  turkis. 
This  was  probably  the  first  news  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  reach 
Mexico,  for  although  Nuno  de  Guzman  about  nine  years  previously 
(in  1529)  heard  of  the  existence  of  “seven  towns”  in  the  northern 
country,  it  is  possible  that  the  subsequently  discovered  “Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola”  were  quite  distinct  from  these.  Indeed,  mention  of  a 
suppositional  group  of  “seven  caves”  in'  the  new  country  was  made 
soon  after  the  Columbian  discovery,  while  a legend  of  seven  cities 
originated  in  the  Old  World  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  was 
imported  to  the  New,  and  coincidently  found  its  realization  in  the 
so-called  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 

In  September,  1538,  or  very  shortly  after  the  return  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  of  the  two  monks  above  mentioned,  Marcos  de  Niza,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  set  out  from  the  capital  under  the  authority  and 
instruction  from  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  then  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
to  explore  the  inhabited  region  of  the  far  north.  There  accompanied 
Niza,  as  guide,  a negro  named  Est6van  or  Estevanico,  who  had 
been  a companion  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Andrez  Dorantes, 


* Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Sotitlnveslern  Portion  of  the  United  States:  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v.  1890.  Documentary  History  of  the  Zuhi  Tribe , in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Arch.,  edited  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes,  iii,  1892. 
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and  Alonzo  de  Castillo  Maldonado.  These  four  survivors  of  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  of  Narvaez,  which  about  1529  was  wrecked  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  found  their  way  to 
the  Mexican  capital  after  seven  years’  wandering  and  untold  suffering. 

The  story  of  Niza’s  journey  has  been  more  than  twice  told; 
hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  detail  here.*  The  negro 
was  sent  in  advance  with  a number  of  Indians,  who  were  joined  by 
others  as  they  proceeded  on  their  journey.  While  among  the  Opatas 
of  Sonora,  Estevan  sent  to  Niza  the  first  information  regarding 
Cibola;  and  as  the  friar  hastened  onward,  being  hospitably  received 
by  the  Piman  natives,  through  whose  territory  he  was  now  traveling, 
the  news  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  nations  of  the  north  received 
through  runners  sent  by  the  negro  grew  more  and  more  promising. 
The  so-called  desftoblado,  now  covered  in  part  by  the  White  Moun- 
tain Apache  reservation,  was  soon  crossed,  but  when  within  two  or 
three  days’  journey  of  Cibola,  the  friar  was  astonished  at  meeting 
one  of  the  Indians  who  had  accompanied  Estevan,  and  learning 
from  him  that  the  negro  and  a number  of  his  Indian  companions 
had  been  killed  by  the  Cibolans,  and  that  those  who  had  escaped 
were  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  death  of 
Estevan,  nor  to  relate  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Friar  Marcos  held 
a parley  with  his  natives,  hoping  to  induce  them  to  accompany  him 
to  Cibola,  but  they  were  so  overcome  by  fear  as  well  as  so  incensed 
at  the  death  of  their  kinsmen,  for  which  they  held  Niza  responsible, 
that  they  not  only  refused  to  accompany  him,  but  threatened  his  life. 
The  judicious  distribution  of  some  articles  which  Fray  Marcos  had 
brought  with  him,  however,  dissuaded  the  Indians  from  executing 
their  threats,  and  he  even  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  con- 
tinue the  journey;  but  when  within  a day’s  travel  of  the  first  village 
they  encountered  two  more  fugitives  from  Cibola,  sorely  frightened 
and  covered  with  blood.  The  sight  of  the  wounded  and  abject 
Indians  renewed  the  anguish  of  their  brethren  and  it  took  Niza  a 
long  time  to  soothe  them. 

Himself  threatened  with  death  by  his  Indian  companions,  the 
friar  had  no  hope  of  entering  Cibola,  yet  he  was  bent  on  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  viceroy,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  by  at  least  look- 
ing upon  the  town.  At  last,  accompanied  by  his  own  Indians  and 
two  chiefs  of  the  tribef  whose  people  had  been  killed  with  Estevan, 
the  obedient  Niza  made  his  way  to  the  heights  overlooking  one  of 
the  towns.  Here  he  erected  a small  cross,  formally  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  hastened  back  to  Mexico.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
submitted  to  the  viceroy  a narrative  of  his  exploits. 

Careful  attention  was  apparently  not  given  by  the  officials  to 
Niza’s  relation,  for  there  was  a notable  lack  of  discrimination 


* For  full  accounts  see  Bandelier,  op.  cit.;  also  his  '•'•Discovery  of  New  Mexico  by  Fray  Marcos 
of  Nizzaf  in  Mag-.  Western  History,  September,  1886.  Early  Explorations  of  New  Mexico,  by 
Henry  W.  Haynes,  in  Winsor’s  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  vol.  ii,  chap.  vii.  W.  W.  H.  Davis, 
Spanish  Congest  of  New  Mexico.  Reference  to  original  documents  are  given  in  these  treatises, 
t Probably  the  Sobaipuri  Papagos. 
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between  the  record  of  his  personal  observations  and  of  the  stories 
which  were  communicated  to  him  by  the  Indians,  whom  he  encount- 
ered, concerning-  the  country  and  its  wonderful  riches.  Conse- 
quently, when  Coronado  and  his  army,  g-uided  by  Niza,  in  the  fol- 
lowing- year  found  that  Cibola  comprised  several  villages  of  stone 
and  mud,  with  no  g-old  or  other  metals,  their  disappointment  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  ang-er  of  the  soldiers  and  the  maledictions  they 
uttered  ag-ainst  the  defenseless  friar  are  mentioned  by  both  Coronado 
and  Castaneda,  neither  of  whom  forg-ot  to  contribute  his  share  of 
calumny. 

Mr.  Bandelier  has  established  quite  satisfactorily  that  Niza  was 
honest  in  his  assertions,  the  fabrications  concerning-  Cibola  being- 
recorded  by  the  friar  as  having-  come  to  him  throug-h  hearsay. 

It  is  reg-arding-  the  identity  of  the  villag-e  at  which  Estevan  lost 
his  life  and  which  Niza  observed  from  a distant  heigdit  that  question 
has  arisen.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Cibolan  villag-es  the  friar 
learned  from  an  old  Zuhi  whom  he  found  living-  with  one  of  the 
Piman  tribes,  and  who  had  been  a fugitive  from  Cibola  for  many 
years.  This  name  was  Ahacus,  and  is  identical  with  Hawikuh,  a 
pueblo  occupied  by  the  Zunis  until  about  1670,  when  the  Apaches 
compelled  its  abandonment.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  name  Ahacus  was  not  applied  by  Niza  to  the  pueblo  visited 
by  Estevan  and  seen  by  himself,  nor  indeed  to  any  other  pueblo; 
hence  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  cities  of  Cibola  was  first  dis- 
covered. 

The  place  of  the  killing-  of  the  “Black  Mexican”  is  fixed  by 
Zuni  tradition  at  K’iakima,  and  this  tradition  Mr.  Bandelier  has 
attempted  to  substantiate  by  applying-  thereto  the  description  by 
Niza  as  well  as  by  other  documentary  testimony  bearing-  on  the  point. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  not  K’iakima  but  Hawikuh  was  the 
town  of  Cibola  discovered  by  Niza,  that  the  latter  village  alone  cor- 
responds substantially  with  the  settlement  described  by  the  friar,  and 
that  Zuni  traditional  accounts  of  events  which  occurred  over  three 
centuries  ago  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  as  historical  or  scientific 
evidence. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  difference  in  terms  employed,  I 
will  recite  Mr.  Bandelier’s  own  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the 
description  of  the  Cibolan  village  seen  by  Niza  when  he  took  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  territory  now  forming 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Reviewing  that  portion  of  the  friar’s  narrative  relating  to  his 
desire  to  continue  onward  to  Cibola  after  the  death  of  Estevan  and 
some  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Bandelier  says:  “His  Indians  were 

unwilling  to  accompany  him.  They  not  only  resisted  his  entreaties, 
but  threatened  his  life,  in  atonement  for  the  lives  of  their  relatives 
slaughtered  at  Cibola.  He  pleaded  and  remonstrated,  but  they 
remained  stubborn.  At  last  two  of  their  number — ‘principal  men,’ 
he  says— consented  to  lead  him  to  a place  whence  he  could  see  Cibola 
from  afar.  [Then  quoting  Niza:]  ‘With  them  and  with  my  Indians 
and  interpreters,  I followed  my  road  till  we  came  in  sight  of  Cibola, 
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which  lies  in  a plain  on  the  slope  of  a round  height.  Its  appearance 
is  very  good  for  a settlement, — the  handsomest  I have  seen  in  these 
parts.  The  houses  are,  as  the  Indians  had  told  me,  all  of  stone, 
with  their  stories  and  flat  roofs.  As  far  as  I could  see  from  a heig-ht 
where  I placed  myself  to  observe,  the  settlement  is  larger  than  the 
city  of  Mexico.’  * * * § * * Here,  again,  in  sight  of  Cibola  [now 

continues  Bandelier],  his  Indian  guides  reiterated  the  statement  that 
the  village*  now  in  view  was  the  smallest  one  of  the  seven,  and  that 
Totonteac  [Tusayan]  was  much  more  important  than  the  so-called 
Seven  Cities.  After  taking  possession  of  Cibola,  Totonteac,  Acus, 
and  Marata  for  the  Spanish  crown,  raising  a stone  heap,  and  placing 
a wooden  cross  on  top  of  it  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and  naming 
the  new.  land  the  ‘New  Kingdom  of  St.  Francis,’  the  friar  turned 
back,  ‘with  much  more  fright  than  food,’  as  he  very  dryly  but  truth- 
fully remarks.  ”f 

The  natural  approach  to  Zuni  from  the  southwestward,  the  direc- 
tion whence  Niza  came,  is  by  way  of  Little  Colorado  and  Zuni  River 
valleys.  Any  other  route  from  that  direction  would  lead  through  a 
region  of  utter  desolation,  extremely  difficult  of  travel  by  reason  of 
its  broken  and  arid  character.  The  valley  through  which  Zuni  river 
flows  on  to  the  Little  Colorado  part  of  the  year,  is  easy  to  travel,  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  water  was  abundant  at  or  within 
easy  reach  of  the  sandy  river  bed  when  Niza’s  little  force  wended  its 
way  toward  Cibola  late  in  May  of  the  year  1539.  To  have  left  the 
valley  would  have  increased  the  distance  which  the  barefoot  friar 
must  traverse,  besides  leading  him  over  an  indescribably  dreary  and 
rugged  stretch.  It  therefore  would  seem  that  Niza,  as  well  as 
Estevan,  approached  Zuni  by  the  valley  route  over  which  Coronado, 
guided  by  Niza,  went  a year  later — a route  leading  directly  to  Hawi- 
kuh,  the  southwesternmost  of  the  Cibolan  towns,  and  one  of  the  two 
largest  of  the  group.  From  the  southwest  K'iakima,  which  lies  at 
the  southwestern  foot  of  Taaiyalone  or  Thunder  mountain,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain,  can  be  reached  only  by  the  tortuous  route 
alluded  to.  Moreover,  K’iakima  was  the  most  remote  of  all  the 
Cibolan  pueblos  when  approached  from  the  southwest,  Matsaki  alone 
excepted. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  then,  what  would  have  been  Niza’s 
object  in  visiting  K’iakima,  particularly  when  guided  by  unwilling 
natives,  who  evidently  had  visited  Cibola  before?  Had  he  made  a 
detour  before  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Hawikuh  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  K’iakima  from  the  adjacent  mesas,  Niza  scarcely  would  have 
used  the  words:  “I  followed  my  road  until  we  came  in  sight  of 

Cibola;”J  that  is,  the  road  he  was  following;  the  only  road.§ 


* The  statement  in  his  Gilded  Man , (p.  155),  that  Niza  and  his  companions  “at  last  reached  a 
hill  whence  they  looked  down  into  a valley  in  which  la}’  several  villages”  is  an  error;  but  one 
village  was  seen. 

t Bandelier,  Contributions,  op.  cit.,  pp.  160, 161. 

+ The  term  Cibola  is  specifically  emploj'ed  by  Friar  Marcos  to  designate  the  single  village 
which  he  saw. 

§ “There  existed,  in  1539,  and  prior  to  it,  quite  an  intercourse  between  Zuni  and  the  land- 
tilling  aborigines  south  of  the  Gila  river.  That  intercourse  took  the  form  of  journeys  made  by 
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The  friar  describes  the  pueblo  as  lying’  “in  a plain  at  the  slope 
of  a round  height.”  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  points  in  the 
narrative  in  favor  of  Hawikuh.  This  ruin  was  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Cosmos  Mindeleff,  and  a carefully  prepared  ground-plan  is  reproduced 
in  the  memoir  “Architecture  of  Tusayan  and  Cibola,”  by  Victor  Min- 
deleff, in  the  eig-hth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
This  author  describes  (p.  80)  the  ruin  of  the  Hawikuh  as  “occupying 
the  point  of  a spur  projecting-  from  a low  rounded  hill,”  a description 
coinciding-  precisely  with  that  by  Niza.  Moreover,  Hawikuh  is  so 
situated  in  a plain  as  to  command  a view  for  miles  in  every  direction,* * * * § 
a situation  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  undemonstrative 
Niza,  who  described  it  as  “the  handsomest  I have  seen  in  these 
parts.”  K’iakima,  perched  on  its  inconvenient  knoll  of  talus  and 
cowering-  under  the  protection  of  old  Taaiyalone,t  could  not  have 
conjured  up  this  outburst  of  praise  from  the  honest  old  friar. 

K’iakima,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  in  a plain.  A view  toward  that 
pueblo  from  the  southern  heights  is  completely  closed  by  Thunder 
mountain,  which  here  seems  to  wall  the  very  universe.*  Further- 
more, I am  confident,  through  personal  observation,  that  the  moun- 
tain does  not  appear  to  be  round  from  either  the  west  or  the  south. 

Niza  could  never  have  been  so  deceived  in  the  appearance  of 
K’iakima  as  to  have  said:  “Where  I placed  myself  to  observe,  the 

settlement  is  larger  than  the  city  of  Mexico.”  Such  a comparison 
might  truthfully  have  been  made  with  Hawikuh,  however,  situated 
as  it  was  in  a broad  plain,  with  no  beetling  height  to  belittle  it.  § 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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I N the  “Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  Britannia,  etc.,”  by 
* William  Strachey,  secretary  of  the  Jamestown  Colony,  1609-12, 
first  published  from  his  manuscript  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  1849,  we  find  the  following  interesting  recital  bearing  very 
forcibl}"  upon  some  of  the  problems,  which  to-day  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  many  prominent  archaeologists:  “To  the  norward  of  the  Falls 


the  Opatas,  the  Southern  and  Northern  Pimas,  and  possibly  the  Eudeves  and  Jovas,  to  Cibola- 
Zuhi,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring-  turquoises  and  buffalo  hides.” 

liandelier:  Documentary  Hist.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  4.  This  being  the  case,  there  must  have  been 

a well-used  trail  for  Niza  to  follow  via  Zuni  valley  to  Hawikuh,  the  only  practicable  route. 

* See  Plates  xlvii  and  xlviii  of  the  Mindeleff  paper  referred  to.  The  ruined  church  dates 
from  about  1629. 


t See  Mindeleff,  op.  cit.,  Plates  lii  and  lux. 

i The  view  of  the  mountain  shown  in  Plate  lix  of  Mindeleff’s  paper  is  from  the  west. 
K’iakima  is  situated  near  the  corner  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  Matsaki  at  the  corner  to  the  left. 

§ Mr.  Bandelier  believes  that  the  population  of  the  City  of  Mexico  could  not  have  exceeded 
1,000  at  this  date  Hawikuh  in  1540  numbered  200  warriors  (Coronado  says  houses)  or  between  800 
and  900  souls.  Judging  from  the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  K’iakima,  its  population  could  not  have 
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(Richmond,  Va.,)  and  bending-  to  the  noreast  lieth  the  skirt  of  this 
high  land  country,  from  whence  the  aforesaid  five  great  navig-able 
rivers  take  their  heads  which  run  throug-h  the  low  land  (as  is  before 
mencyoned)  into  the  Chesapeack  Bay ; this  quarter  is  altogether  un- 
knowen  to  us  as  yet,  only  herein  are  seated  (say  the  Indians)  those 
people  whom  Powhatan  calls  the  Bocootawwonaukes , who  (he  saith) 
do  likewise  melt  copper  and  other  metalls  ; how  true  we  must  leave 
to  further  discovery.” 

This  account  of  a people,  who  were  considered  remarkable  enoug-h, 
from  an  aboriginal  point  of  view,  to  be  noted  and  extolled,  nearly 
three  centuries  ag-o,  has  not  received  the  analysis  and  study  which  it 
deserves,  in  connection  with  some  recent  discoveries  of  an  archseolog- 
ical  character.  This  story,  however,  has  been  frequently  quoted, 
and  in  some  instances,  with  what  must  be  considered  absolute  misun- 
derstanding- of  its  original  sense  and  bearing-,  Prof.  A.  L.  Guss  for 
example  in  his  “Karly  Indian  History  on  the  Susquehanna,”  (Hist. 
Reg-,  of  Penna.  Vol.  I,  p.  173,).  attempts  to  identify  this  nation,  with 
those  people  called  the  Sasquesahanoughs.  But  in  unqualified  con- 
tradiction of  this  supposition,  Captain  John  Smith  says  explicitly  of 
the  Sasquesahanoughs  (Arber’s  Smith  p.  119,)  ‘‘These  knowe  no  more 
of  the  territories  of  Powhatan  then  his  name,  and  ho  as  little  of  them.” 
This  quotation  surely  proves  beyond  dispute,  that  Powhatan,  did  not 
refer  to  the  Sasquesahanoughs  when  speaking-  of  the  Bocootawanaukes. 
The  allusion  to  melting-  copper  is  enoug-h  alone  to  refute  the  conjecture. 
In  reality  everything-  appertaining-  to  the  question  is  in  every  wav  an- 
tagonistic to  Prof.  Guss’  hypothesis;  for  it  must  be  remembered  when 
considering-  the  facts  governing-  the  case,  that  when  Strachey  wrote 
his  “historie,”  the  whole  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  had  been  more  or  less 
explored;  and  was  fairly  well  known  to  the  whole  colony.  That  the 
Sasquesahanoughs  were  equally  as  well  known  throug-h  Smith’s  ex- 
plorations will  hardly  admit  of  any  contradiction.  The  quarter  on 
the  other  hand,  which  was  absolutely  unknown  and  unexplored,  was 
that  portion  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  “hig-h  land  country” 
(Alleg-hany  mountains).  That  the  Bocootawanaukes  were  located 
beyond  these  mountains  to  the  northwest  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that 
their  country  was  omitted  by  Capt.  Smith  from  his  well  known  map 
of  Virg-inia,  because  it  was  outside  of  the  territory  which  his  map 
was  intended  to  represent.  Strachey  also  further  says,  in  support  of 
this  declaration,  when  speaking-  of  the  bounds  of  Powhatans  domini- 
ons, at  the  period  of  which  he  writes  : “The  greatness  and  bounds 

of  whose  empire,  by  reason  of  his  power  and  ambition  in  his  youth, 
has  larger  limits  than  ever  before  had  any  of  his  predecessors  in  for- 
mer times,  for  he  seems  to  command  south  and  north  from  Mangoags 
and  Chawonaks  **  to  Tockwogh , a town  palisaded  standing  at  the  north 
end  of  the  bay;  ***  southwest  to  Anoeg , ten  days  distant  from  us; 
rest  ***  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  norwest  to  the  borders  of 
Massawomeck  and  Bocoota ww.oiw.ugh  his  enemies;  northeast  and  by 
east  to  Accohanock,  Accomack,  and  some  other  petty  nations  lying 
on  the  east  side  of  our  bay,”  (Historie,  etc.,  p.  49.) 
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Captain  John  Smith  in  his  “True  Relation,”  (Arber’s  Smith,  p. 
19,)  that  was  written  and  sent  to  England  by  Captain  Nelson  in  the 
Phenix,  a vessel  sailing  on  June  2nd,  1608,  the  day  Smith  began  his 
explorations, — remarks  of  the  same  nation;  “After  good  deliberation 
hee  (Powhatan)  began  to  describe  (to)  mee  the  countreys  beyonde 
the  Falles,  with  many  of  the  rest;  confirming  what  not  only  Opechan- 
canoyes  and  an  Indian  who  had  been  prisoner  to  Pewhatan  had  before 
told  mee;  but  some  called  it  five  dayes,  some  sixe,  some  eight,  where 
the  sayde  water  dashed  amongest  many  stones  and  rocks  each  storm; 
which  caused  oft  tymes  the  heade  of  the  river  to  bee  brackish,  An- 
chanachuck  he  described  to  bee  the  people  that  had  slaine  my  brother; 
whose  death  hee  would  revenge.  He  described  also  upon  the  same 
Sea,  a mighty  nation  called  Pocoughtronack , a fierce  nation  that  did 
eate  men,  and  warred  with  the  people  of  Moycioncer  and  Patarome7'ke 
nations  upon  the  toppe  of  the  heade  of  the  Bay,  under  his  territories; 
where  the  yeare  before  they  had  slaine  an  hundred.  He  signified 
their  crowns  were  shauen,  long  haire  in  the  necke  tied  on  a knot, 
swords  like  Pollaxes.”  On  a chart  that  accompanied  the  foregoing 
“Relation,”  a copy  of  which  was  lately  discovered  in  the  Spanish 
archives,  (Brown’s  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  184,)  we  find  the  “mighty 
nation”  placed  west  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Toppohanock  (Rappa- 
hannock river)  and  are  there  described  as  the: — “ Pecoug hlawonauck, 
a salvage  people  dwelling  upon  the  bay  beyond  this  mayne  that  eat 
of  men  and  women.”  If  I should  construe  this  relation,  and  the  de- 
scription on  the  chart,  under  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it 
would  be  to  observe,  that  Smith  here  had  two  distinct  tribes  described 
to  him;  and  through  misinterpretation  or  misunderstanding  has  mixed 
the  stories,  for  it  is  very  evident  to  the  critical  observer,  that  he  has 
confounded  the  Pecoug'htawonauck  or  Pocoughtronack , with  those  peo- 
ple, whom  he  afterward  designated  as  the  Afassazvomeke-  (those  that 
travel  by  boat).  The  description  applies  to  the  latter  and  as  will  ap- 
pear, the  former  were  of  Algonquian  stock,  of  whom  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  that  they  were  men-eaters,  while  we  know  the  Mas- 
sawomeke  and  others  of  the  Iroquoian  family  had  that  reputation.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  Strachey  separates  the  two  tribes  by  name,  cor- 
recting as  it  were  Smith’s  error.  Capt.  Smith  and  associates  believed 
a large  salt-sea  existed  to  the  west,  and  it  was  upon  this  supposed  sea, 
or  “bay  beyond  this  mayne,  ” that  he  imagined  the  ‘ ‘mighty  nation”  had 
their  homes;  this  belief  in  a western  sea,  survived  in  the  colony  for 
many  years.  The  people  alluded  to  by  Powhatan  as  the  Anclianachuck 
could  not  have  been  the  tribe  called  the  Atqua?iachukes  as  Prof.  Guss 
has  erroneously  assumed,  (Hist.  Reg.  of  Penna.  Vol.  I,  p.  171). 
The  latter,  who  first  became  known  to  Smith  the  following  year, 
dwelt  to  the  northeast  beyond  the  people  called  the  Tockzvoghs,  in 
what  has  been  regarded  as  the  State  of  Delaware.  This  may  be  an 
error,  as  on  all  subsequent  maps  from  Dutch  sources  (Col.  Hist.  N.  Y. 
Vol.  I,  also  Van  Der  Doucks  Map  of  1656),  they  are  located  much 
further  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware;  and  are  there  desig- 
nated as  the  Aquanachukes . 
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At  the  time  of  this  conversation  with  Powhatan,  and  the  record 
of  it,  Smith  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  people,  and  as  I have 
before  remarked  had  not  explored  Chesapeake  Bay.  Furthermore  the 
two  appellations  are  not  identical  in  their  synthesis, — a very  strong- 
point  in  favor  of  the  foreg-oing-  assertion,  as  I shall  briefly  demons- 
trate, the  name  Anchanachuck , is  formed  from  the  animate  transitive 
verb  anchanau  (Massachusetts  adchanau , varied,  achanau)  “he  hunts 
animals  or  live  g-ame;”  and — -acini,  “a  hill  or  mountain,”  which  with 
the  animate  plural  affix — uk , sig-nifies  “they  hunt  in  the  mountains, 
or  the  mountain  hunters.”  This  expression,  as  made  use  of  by  Pow- 
hatan, probably  alluded  to  all  those  barbarous,  and  rude  Indians, 
confederate  with  the  Monacans , dwelling-  in  the  “hilly  countries  by 
small  rivers,  living-  upon  roots  and  fruits;  but  chiefty  by  hunting;” 
(Arbers  Smith,  pp.  71,  367,  427-8,)  and  were  the  “hunting-tribes” 
other  writers. 

Atquanachuck , or  Aquanachuke , on  the  other  hand,  is  a descrip- 
tive expression,  while  having  the  same  penult  and  affix,  has  an  ad- 
jectival prefix  of  another  meaning,  viz.:  Atqaa  (New England,  aqua , 
ucqua , wequa , etc.,)  “at  the  end  of,”  “limit,”  beyond;  “those  beyond, 
or  at  the  end  of  a hill  or  mountain;”  thus  indicating  a people,  who 
were  living  “beyond  or  at  the  end  of  a hill  or  mountain,”  to  the 
northeast,  from  where  the  Tockzuoghs  were  located  when  discovered 
by  Capt.  Smith. 

Subsequently  Powhatan  said  to  Smith  (Arbers  Smith,  p.  124): 
“As  for  Atquanuchuck  (using  the  same  expression,  having  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  in  his  mind,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  make  sense  of 
it,)  where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain;  it  is  a contrary  way  from 
those  parts  where  you  suppose  it,  (Smith  supposed  it  to  be  where  he 
located  it  on  his  map).  But  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains, 
the  relations  you  have  had  from  my  people  are  false.” 

Analysis  is  given  of  these  two  terms  as  used  by  Powhatan,  in 
order  to  establish  by  strict  interpretation  and  reading,  that  the  terri- 
tory west  and  northwest  of  the  Falls,  (at  Richmond,  Va.,)  was  the 
part  of  the  country  to  which  this  story  belongs,  and  not  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Chesepeake  Bay,  or  its  numerous  appendages,  as  has  been 
taken  for  granted;  therefore  the  only  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  early  narratives,  are,  that  the  “mighty  nation”  known  to  the 
Powhatans  as  the  Bocootawanaukes , or  Pocoughlaonacks  (Arber’s 
Smith,  p.  25),  were  inhabitants  of  a country  beyond  the  mountains  to 
the  northwest. 

Their  name,  however  diversified,  as  Bocootawwonaukes , Becoo- 
tazuanauckes , or  Pocoughtaonacks,  etc.,  signifies:  “the  people  who 

make  a fire,”  or  the  “fire-nation,”  from  the  fact  as  stated  by  Strachey, 
that  they  “melted  copper,”  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  mark  them 
as  a nation  of  repute. 

Strachey’s  Powhatan  Vocabulan^  gives  us  Bocuttaw,  “fier;”  but 
he  is  not  constant  however,  even  in  this  orthography  as  he  presents 
five  other  variations  of  the  same  word.*  Capt.  Smith  in  his  brief  list 


* For  instance,  Boketawh , “fier;”  Otawiaac  bocataiv , “the  fier  is  out;”  Meshpataan  bocotawh , “so 
fetch  me  some  fier;”  Bocata-ac-kok , “to  strike  fier;”  Powtowhone  boketau , “blow  the  fier  with  your 
mouth,” 
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of  Indian  words,  renders  it  as  Pokatwer  fire,  literally,  “he  makes  a 
fire;  which  agrees  with  his  form  of  the  tribal  appellation.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  Algonquian  scholars,  that  the  phonetic  sounds  of  f and  b 
frequently  alternate  in  the  various  dialects  of  the  family,  even  among 
individuals  of  the  same  tribe,  which  fully  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  Smith  and  Strachey,  in  the  use  of  the  initial  consonant. 

The  generic  terminal — onauk , or  anauck  (Narragansett — 
aneuck\  Mohigan — cineok ),  is  one  of  the  general  names  in  the  plural 
form,  signifying  “men,”  or  “people,”  applied  by  the  Algonquian 
family,  to  all  people  of  like  characteristics  as  themselves.  Dr.  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull  recognized  the  truth  of  this,  when  he  suggested 
that  (Hist.  Mag.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  48,  1870):  “ Pocoughtaoncick,  or 

Bocootawanaakes  were  forms  of  the  Massachusetts  Paquatednuog 
“destroyers,”  another  “fierce  nation”  of  Mohican  stock, — the  terror 
of  southern  New  England  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
1637, — was  similarly  designated  by  the  neighboring  tribes  as  uPa- 
quatoog ” or  “ Peqauttoog  ” destroyers,  corrupted  by  the  English  to  the 
“Pequots.”  Dr.  Trumbull  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  to  the  radical 
identity  of  these  forms,  for  the  root  “ coughta or  “ cootau ” (squtta, 
“fire,”  Narragansett  and  other  Algonquian  dialects)  means  primarily 
“to  destroy,”  “to  consume.”  It  was  not  used  \o  denote  fire  in  the 
Delaware,  or  at  least,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  various  vocabularies 
in  that  connotation;  but  the  same  radical,  however,  appears  in  guttci - 
men  “to  consume”  (Zeisberger’s  Diet. ) Therefore  Dr.  Trumbull’s  sug- 
gestion does  not  really  conflict  my  interpretation  of  the  name,  pre- 
ferable in  this  instance  because  it  is  historically  and  linguistically  in 
accord  with  our  authorities. 

In  order  to  bring  some  other  historic  facts  to  bear  on  the  problem, 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  “mighty  nation,”  I shall  be  obliged  to  quote 
some  of  the  relations  of  the  explorers  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the  famous  French  explorer, 
and  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
whose  travels  and  discoveries  on  the  St.  Lawrence  were  also  contem- 
poraneous with  Smith  and  Strachey  in  Virginia,  had  related  to  him 
the  same  story  of  a nation  of  Indians,  who  mined,  melted  and  pre- 
pared. copper.  He  tells  us  (Champlain’s  Voyages,  Paris,  1613,  pp. 
246-7;  Discovery  of  the  Northwest,  Butterfield,  p.  36):  “that  in  June 
1610,  while  on  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  about  twenty-five 
miles  above  Quebec,  to  join  a war  party  of  Algonquins,  Hurons  and 
Montagnais,  he  met  a canoe  containing  two  Indians — an  Algonquin 
(of  the  Isle  des  Allumetts,  on  the  Ottawa  river)  and  a Montagnais — 
who  had  been  sent  to  urge  him  to  press  forward  with  haste.  While 
entertaining  them  on  his  vessel,  he  conferred  with  them  about  many 
matters  concerning  their  wars;  thereupon  the  Algonquin  drew  from 
a sack  a piece  of  copper  a foot  long,  which  he  gave  Champlain;  it  was 
very  handsome  and  quite  pure.  He  said  there  were  large  quantities 
of  the  metal  where  he  obtained  the  piece,  and  that  it  was  found  on 
the  bank  of  a river  near  a great  lake.  He  also  declared  that  the  In- 
dians gathered  it  in  lumps  and  having  melted  it,  spread  it  in  sheets, 
smoothing  it  with  stones.” 
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We  can  assume  from  this  story,  that  this  piece  of  copper  was  not 
mined,  melted  or  smoothed  by  this  particular  Algonquin,  any  more 
than  that  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Powhatan  Indians  was  mined  by 
its  possessors,  but  was  rather  obtained  in  war,  as  related  to  Champ- 
lain, or  else  by  trade,  as  related  to  the  Jamestown  people.  In  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  we 
can  easily  state  it  as  a fact,  that  the  “great  lake”  was  Lake  Superior 
and  the  river  on  whose  bank  the  copper  was  found,  was  the  Ontona- 
gon in  Northern  Michigan. 

These  “Algonquins  of  the  Isle,”  and  in  fact,  all  of  this  family 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  were  afterward  designated  by  the 
French  as  Ottawas.  They  were  at  that  period  and  subsequently  at 
war  with  a nation  of  great  celebrity  living  some  distance  to  the  west- 
ward. Champlain  further  remarks:  “After  having  visited  these  peo- 
ple (Natio  de  Petun,  or  Tobaco  Nation,  in  1615),  we  left  the  place 
and  came  to  a nation  of  Indians  which  we  have  named,  “Standing 
Hair”  (Ottawa)  who  were  very  much  rejoiced  to  see  us  again.  (He 
had  met  them  previously  on  the  Ottawa  river)  with  whom  also  we 
formed  a friendship,  and  who  in  a like  manner  promised  to  come  and 
find  us  and  see  us  at  the  said  habitation.  At  this  place  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  give  a description  of  their  country  manners  and  modes  of 
action.  In  the  first  place  they  make  war  upon  another  nation  of  In- 
dians called  the  Assistagueronon , which  means  nation  of  fire,  ten  days 
distant  from  them.”  (Voyages,  1632-1,  pp.  262,  272).  Therefore,  as 
will  be  noticed,  Champlain  learned  from  his  Algonquin  and  Huron 
allies,  of  a “Fire-Nation,”  as  early  as  1615.  On  his  well  known  map 
of  1632,  they  are  placed  beyond  and  to  the  south  of  Lake  Huron,  which, 
as  C.  W.  Butterfield  believes  (American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  5,  p.  321), 
is  an  error,  for  the  reason  that  Lake  Michigan  had  not  been  heard  of. 
Hence  the  mistake  of  the  Cartographers  subsequently  in  locating  the 
“Natio  de  Feu,”  in  the  territory  lying  between  the  two  lakes.  They 
were  never  dwellers  at  an  early  day  upon  the  peninsula  afterwards 
formed  into  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Although 
they  had,  I believe,  from  evidence  to  be  presented,  jurisdiction  over 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory; 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  early  explorers  were  in  doubt- about 
the  bounds  of  their  country. 

Abbe  Sagard  in  1636  (“Historie  du  Canada,”  p.  201),  who  possi- 
bly quotes  Champlain  for  the  language  of  the  two  historians,  is  nearly 
identical — is  equally  uncertain  as  to  their  geographical  position, 
though  locating  them  westward  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  He  says:  “The  whole  assembly  (the  different 
bands  of  Ottawas  and  Hurons)  are  at  war  with  one  other  nation 
named  Assistagueronon , which  means  nation  of  fire;  because  in  the 
Huron  tongue,  Assista  signifies  the  fire,  and  Eronon  signifies  nation. 
They  are  distant  from  this  part  (south  end  of  the  Georgian  Bay) 
nine  or  ten  days’  journey  by  canoe,  which  makes  the  passage  two 
hundred  leagues  (600  miles)  or  more.” 

Up  to  the  date  of  Champlain’s  map  the  “Fire-Nation,”  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  had  never  been  visited  by  any  white  men  who  lived 
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to  tell  the  story;  nor  had  the  exact  situation  of  any  of  their  towns, 
been  ascertained.  They  were  visited,  however,  a few  years  later  in 
1634-5  by  Jean  Nicolet,  but  he  left  no  clue  to  their  possessions.  In 
fact,  all  that  we  learn  in  regard  to  this  visit,  is  the  brief  mention  in 
Vermont’s  relation  of  1640,  p.  35,  where  they  are  called  “ Rasaoua 
koueton ,”  the  “A”  should  have  been  “A/,”  thus:  “ Masaoua  koueton ” 
(Mascontin)  (Discovery  of  the  Northwest,  Butterfields,  pp.  66-67). 
For  a number  of  years  subsequent  to  Nicolet’s  visit,  they  were  simply 
known,  as  before  stated,  as  living  some  two  hundred  leagues  or  more 
to  the  west  of  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Champlain.  It  finally  re- 
mained for  Allouez  (Relation  1670,  p.  99)  to  be  the  first  to  give  us  a 
detailed  description  of  their  dwelling  place  (or  one  of  them)  at  that 
period.  He  says:  “The  20th  (April  1670)  which  was  Sunday,  I said 
mass  after  having  navigated  five  or  six  leagues  in  the  lake;  after 
which  we  arrived  in  a river  (the  Fox  at  what  is  now  Oshkosh)  that 
comes  from  a lake  of  wild  rice  (Big  Butte  des  Morts  Lake)  which  we 
came  into;  at  the  foot  (head)  of  which  we  found  the  river  (the  Wolf) 
which  leads  to  the  Outagamis  (Fox  Indians)  on  one  side,  and  that 
(the  Fox)  which  leads  to  the  Machkoutench  (Mascoutins)  on  the  other. 
The  29th  (of  April  of  same  year,  having  returned  from  the  Fox  In- 
dians living  up  the  Wolf  river)  we  entered  into  the  (Fox)  river,  which 
leads  to  the  Machkoutench  (Mascoutins)  called  Assista  Ectaeronons 
fire-nation,  (gens  de  feu)  by  the  Hurons.  This  (Fox)  river  is  very 
beautiful  without  rapids  or  portages;  (above  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf) 
it  flows  to  (from)  the  southwest.  The  30th,  having  disembarked  op- 
posite the  village  (of  the  Mascoutins)  and  left  our  canoe  at  the  water’s 
edge,  after  a walk  of  over  a league,  over  beautiful  prairies  we  per- 
ceived the  fort  (of  the  Mascoutins).*  These  people  are  established 
in  a very  fine  place  where  we  see  beautiful  plains  and  fine  level  conn- 
try  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches.  Their  river  leads  to  a great  river  called 
Missisipi  to  which  there  is  a navigation  of  only  six  days.” 

Marquette  also  relates  in  1680:  “It  was  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence  from  whence  we  look  over  an  extensive  prairie  interspersed 
with  groves  of  trees,  the  river  looked  like  a corn  field.  It  was  full  of 
wild  rice.  It  was  said  that  in  three  leagues  we  should  find  the  Wis- 
consin.” Therefore  their  country  was  at  this  period,  as  historians 
now  agree,  upon  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay,  above  Winnebago  lake, 
Wisconsin,  extending  southeastwardly,  as  far  possibly  as  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Chicago  (American  Antiquarian,  Butterfield,  Vol. 
5,  p.  321).  There  is  great  probability  that  their  domain  extended 
much  further,  and  that  they  had  villages  or  places  of  refuge  at  an 
earlier  day  still  further  to  the  southeast,  as  I hope  to  demonstrate. 

( To  be  Concluded  in  August  number.') 

* The  Relation  of  1671,  p.  45,  says:  “The  fire-nation  bear  this  name  erroneously  calling' them- 
selves Maskoutench  which  signifies  “a  land  bare  of  trees,”  such  as  that  which  these  people  inhabit; 
but  because  by  a change  of  a few  letters,  the  same  word  signifies  fire,  from  thence  it  has  come 
that  they  are  called  the  “Fire-Nation.”  This  statement  is  without  question  a greater  error  than 
the  one  assumed,  for  they  were,  as  shown  by  the  abundant  evidence  presented,  called  the  “Fire- 
Nation”  by  the  Hurons  as  well  as  by  the  Algonquins,  long  before  the  name  Mascoutin  was  heard; 
consequently  the  term  “Fire-Nation”  and  its  aboriginal  equivalents,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  name  by  which  they  called  themselves  in  later  years,  i.  e,  Maskoutench.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  at  the  time  this  relation  was  written,  the  origin  of  the  term  “Fire-Nation,”  and  the 
reasons  for  it  had  been  forgotten,  for  at  that  time  more  than  a half  century  had  elapsed  since 
Champlain  had  first  learned  of  it. 
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ABORIGINAL  HANDICRAFT  IN  STONE. 

GERARD  FOWKE. 

F N The  Archaeologist  for  November,  1894,  appeared  an  article 
* describing-  or  referring-  to  various  sources  of  supply  of  raw 
material  used  by  Indians  in  manufacturing-  numerous  articles,  for 
which  they  found  stone  to  be  more  suitable  than  anything  else  at 
their  command.  In  the  present  paper  will  be  given  an  account  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  among  them  for  reducing  the  pebble  or  angular 
fragment  from  the  shape  with  which  it  came  from  the  gravel  bed  or 
the  quarry,  to  the  pattern  of  the  implement  or  other  object  which 
was  desired. 

There  is  probably  not  a relic  collector  in  the  country  who  has 
not  been  asked  scores  or  hundreds  of  times  how  it  was  possible  for 
such  refractory  substances  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Very 
many  seem  to  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  metal, 
the  processes  of  carving,  cutting  or  sawing  being  the  only  methods 
in  stone  dressing  familiar  to  most  people.  There  are  always  ingeni- 
ous persons  who  can  originate  a wrong  idea  in  regard  to  any  subject 
on  which  they  may  fix  their  attention,  and  these  have  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  Indians,  or  whoever  else  may  have  made 
arrow  heads,  hatchets,  and  the  like,  must  have  discovered  and  made 
use  of  some  metal  much  harder  than  anything  known  to  the  workers 
of  the  present  day;  in  proof  of  which  assertion  they  adduce  the  fact 
that  flint  and  crystal  are  impossible  to  “trim”  with  the  hardest  steel 
tools  that  factories  are  able  to  turn  out.  Therefore,  say  they,  the 
fabricators  of  these  implements  had  something  still  harder.  As 
they  are  compelled  to  admit  the  Indians  knew  nothing  of  any  metal 
except  copper,  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  claim  there  was 
at  one  time,  somewhere,  a method  of  hardening  copper  to  the  degree 
requisite  for  this  “trimming;”  and  many  of  them  profess  to  know 
persons  who  have  seen  or  even  owned  implements  of  this  character, 
though  I have  met  with  but  one  collector  happy  in  the  possession  of 
a piece.  This  was  a Wisconsin  man  who  went  to  a large  office 
safe  and  brought  out,  wrapped  in  many  layers  of  cotton  and  tissue 
paper,  the  precious  specimen — an  ordinary  copper  hatchet.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement  no  file  he  had  ever  found  had  produced  the 
slightest  impression  on  it,  and  it  certainly  bore  no  marks  that  could 
have  been  thus  formed.  Taking  an  ordinary  pocket  knife,  I cut  a 
deep  nick  in  the  edge  of  the  hatchet,  and  left  the  office  rather  hastily, 
pursued  by  vigorous  vituperations  and  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  reason 
why  “no  file  had  ever  produced  the  slightest  impression.”  “Hard- 
ened copper”  is  as  difficult  to  find  as  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  a 
rainbow. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Archaeology,  and  one 
puzzling-  alike  to  the  scientific  student  and  the  curio  hunter,  is  the 
immense  number  of  objects  made  of  stone.  There  are  localities  in 
Ohio  where  something  bearing-  traces  of  work  by  the  primitive  artisan 
has  been  picked  up  on  every  square  yard  of  the  surface  over  hundreds 
of  acres.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  of  them  are 
perfect,  or  desirable  cabinet  specimens;  but  anything-  bearing-  evi- 
dence of  Indian  manipulation  is  to  be  considered  a “relic”.  Village 
sites  exist  over  which  keen-eyed  collectors  have  tramped  scores  of 
times  and  where,  consequently,  it  would  seem  that  no  object  so  larg-e 
as  a pin  could  have  been  overlooked,  and  yet,  at  the  next  plowing, 
relics  appear  in  quantities  sufficient  to  repay  further  research.  It 
has  been  argued  that  this  abundance  affords  strong  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  some  sort  of  metal  by  the  aid  of  which  implements 
could  be  made  so  rapidly  and  so  easily  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a 
new  one  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  up  one  already  in  exist- 
ence; but  it  really  proves  just  the  opposite,  for  if  a man  were  able 
to  make  one  tool  that  could  produce  such  results,  he  could  make  any 
number  of  them;  and  as  these  tools,  when  made,  would  serve  his 
purposes  so  much  better  than  the  stone  implements,  he  could  have  no 
object  in  making  the  latter.  If  a person  wishes  to  crack  a nut,  and 
has  a hammer,  he  will  use  it  for  the  purpose;  he  will  not  go  to  a 
rock  pile  and  there  hammer  out  a stone  to  a convenient  shape  and 
size  for  his  needs. 

This  profusion  of  specimens  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  The 
careless  disregard  of  personal  property  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  but  little,  as  seen  in  our  own  race  among  those  to  whom  falls 
the  most  menial  labor;  the  lack  of  foresight  which  wastes  today 
without  thought  of  tomorrow;  possibly  the  ease  with  which  a new 
supply  could  be  obtained  from  those  who  made  a business  of  furnishing 
such  things — all  may  have  had  a bearing  on  this  abandonment  of 
implements.  The  most  plausible  explanation  is,  however,  that  the 
prime  motive  was  superstitution  or  childish  petulance.  Any  one 
who  has  observed  boys  playing  marbles  knows  that  every  boy  has  a 
favorite  “taw”  which  he  believes  to  be  “lucky”,  and  which  he  cannot 
be  induced  to  exchange  for  another  identical  in  every  respect,  even 
though  considerable  “boot”  be  offered;  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
soon  get  rid  of  one  that  proves  to  be  “no  good”.  The  savage  is  only 
a grown  up  boy  in  many  cases,  and  under  like  circumstances  will  act 
in  the  same  way.  For  example,  an  arrow  with  which  a hunter  had 
missed  a deer,  especially  if  more  than  once,  would  be  regarded  as 
unlucky  or  bewitched,  or  in  some  other  way  rendered  incapable  of 
bringing  success  to  its  owner,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it; 
or  he  might  believe  that  through  some  innate  depravit}’  the  weapon 
purposely  miscarried,  in  which  case  he  would  be  very  apt  to  smash  it 
with  a stone.  I use  the  arrow  only  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  any  other  objects,  even  those  intended 
solely  for  ornamental  uses. 

Having  brought  our  native  mechanic  to  the  point  where  it  has 
become  necessary  for  him  to  replenish  his  stock,  let  us  follow  him 
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through  the  various  processes  which  are  required  for  that  purpose, 
and  we  will  suppose  him  to  be  methodical  enough  to  begin  with 
larger  objects  such  as  are  adapted  for  rough  work.  His  first  care  is 
to  select  a stone  having  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  his  needed  ax,  hatchet,  pestle,  muller,  or  adze,  as  he  can 
find.  He  can  afford  to  spend  considerable  time  in  this  search,  in 
order  to  save  the  extra  work  that  would  have  to  be  put  upon  a stone 
of  unsuitable  form.  Having  done  the  best  he  can  here,  he  next 
secures  a rounded  pebble  of  diorite,  quartz  or  granite,  the  toughest 
and  hardest  stones  he  is  able  to  procure,  to  use  as  a hammer  or  dress- 
ing tool.  If  his  inchoate  implement  be  too  large  or  with  projecting 
parts,  he  first  knocks  off  flakes  by  quick  rebounding  blows.  Having 
carried  this  work  as  far  as  is  safe,  he  then  begins  a steady,  light 
tapping,  striking  off  minute  scales  and  particles  with  every  blow, 
until  presently  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone  on  which  he  is  working 
is  covered  with  little  depressions,  like  those  produced  by  the  bush- 
hammering of  the  modern  stone  mason.  At  this  stage,  except  in 
the  axes  and  hatchets,  the  implement  is  ready  for  use,  though  much 
work  may  afterward  be  done  on  it  in  the  way  of  polishing  and  orna- 
menting. Hatchets  need  the  additional  work  of  having  the  edge 
ground,  and  the  axes  also  require  this,  as  well  as  the  groove.  The 
latter  is  pecked  out  in  the  same  way  that  the  ax  was  made,  a smaller 
hammer  being  used.  Frequently,  the  upper  or  middle  portion  of  a 
hatchet  was  left  rough  for  the  firmer  attachment  of  a handle,  and 
both  these  classes  of  implements  may  have  served  their  purposes  for 
a considerable  time  before  they  were  finally  completed  to  the  last 
degree  of  polish  that  was  put  on  them,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  axes  with  the  edge  showing  marks  of  long  usage  and  the  groove 
smoothly  polished  by  friction  of  the  handle,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
instrument  is  still  in  the  earlier  pitted  condition. 

After  the  pecking  had  been  carried  as  far  as  was  desirable,  the 
marks  of  the  hammer  were  rubbed  off  with  a piece  of  coarse-grained 
sandstone,  or  sometimes  the  implement  at  this  stage  was  rubbed  on 
a large  sandstone  rock.  Some  of  these  rocks  have  the  surface 
scored  and  grooved  over  an  area  several  feet  square  by  this  process. 
Finally,  with  a smooth,  fine-grained  stone  all  the  markings  and 
asperities  that  still  remained  were  carefully  rubbed  away  and  the 
task  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  fabrication  of  pipes,  ceremonial  and  ornamental  objects, 
and  such  other  things  as  required  more  delicate  work  than  those 
above  specified,  there  was  less  room  for  choice  in  the  selection  of  the 
raw  material,  as  the  final  shapes,  except  in  the  most  simple  forms,  were 
usually  quite  different  from  those  in  which  a stone  is  found  in  a 
natural  condition.  When  possible,  the  same  method  of  pecking  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  character  of  the  mineral  would  allow  it  to  pro- 
ceed safely;  but  when  this  stage  was  reached,  the  specimen  was  far 
from  completion.  It  had  to  be  finished  by  rubbing  with  pieces  of 
sandstone  of  varying  grades  of  coarseness,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  material,  and  the  final  shape  of  the  object.  Minerals  no 
more  compact  than  slate  or  hematite  were  comparatively  easy  to 
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work  in  this  way;  but  stones  having-  the  hardness  of  quartz  or  flint 
must  have  proved  very  exasperating-,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost  the 
patience  of  the  workman.  Months,  or  even  years  often  elapsed 
between  the  beg-inning-  and  the  completion  of  one  of  these  elaborate 
articles;  of  course,  the  work  was  intermittent. 

In  perforated  specimens  the  surface  was  usually,  but  not  always, 
finished  even  to  the  final  polishing,  before  the  hole  was  started. 
The  boring-  instruments  were  copper  rods,  bone  or  cane  tubes,  a 
straig-ht  smooth  stick,  horn,  antler,  sandstone  and  flint — the  latter 
worked  into  a suitable  shape.  A small  depression  was  made  at  the 
point  where  the  drilling-  was  to  beg-in,  to  hold  the  drill  to  its  place. 
The  sandstone  and  flint  would,  by  abrasion,  furnish  their  own  cut- 
ting- medium,  but  the  other  drill  material  would  make  no  impression 
unless  sand  were  supplied,  the  grains  of  which  becoming-  imbedded 
in  the  drill  would  give  it  rough  cutting-  surface  like  sand  paper. 
With  the  bone,  water  may  have  been  of  assistance,  but  the  other 
substances  would  work  better  with  dry  sand,  as  water  would  soften 
them  and  the  resultant  rapid  wear  would  soon  fill  the  hole  with  soft 
pulp  that  would  be  a hindrance  instead  of  a help  ; besides,  the  sand 
would  be  forced  into  the  drill  instead  of  remaining-  on  its  surface, 
and  thus  not  fulfill  its  office. 

Thus  we  see  that  pecking-  and  polishing-,  so  far  from  being-  sep- 
arated and  forming  two  divisions  in  the  classification  of  methods  of 
work,  as  adopted  by  some  writers,  are  really  different  stages  of  the 
same  process.  The  implements  formed  by  pecking  have  the  marks 
of  the  hammer  ground  off,  while  those  usually  classed  as  “pMislmcT’ 
have  as  much  of  the  surplus  as  possible  removed  by  pecking  or 
flaking;  and  in  the  beginning  of  either  system  of  work,  flaking  or 
chipping  is  resorted  to  for  removing  such  superfluous  material  as 
can  be  struck  off  in  this  way. 

For  cutting  and  piercing  purposes  (omitting  from  consideration 
everthing  but  stone)  by  far  the  best  material  was  some  form  of 
quartz;  as  chalcedony,  which  term  includes  flint,  hornstone,  chert, 
and  basanite  (lydite);  obsidian,  agate,  petrified  wood,  and  rock 
crystal.  The  last  two,  however,  were  seldom  used,  owing  to  their 
scarcity  in  a suitable  form  for  manipulation.  Obsidian  and  agate 
were  most  in  use  in  the  far  West,  as  they  are  very  abundant  there. 
So  far  as  reported  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  of  that 
region  ever  resorted  to  quarrying  for  the  stone;  that  found  on  the 
surface  seems  to  have  been  suitable.  But  for  the  different  forms  of 
flint,  mining  was  carried  on  quite  extensively,  as  mentioned  in  the 
paper  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Concretions  of  flint  are  scattered  promiscuously  through  the 
strata  containing  them,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  by  disin- 
tegration, the  nodules  would  be  left  as  a deposit  at  the  bottom, 
packed  in  the  clay  which  composes  about  one-tenth  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone rock,  so  that  the  diggers  would  have  no  great  task  to  procure 
an  abundant  supply  and  yet  leave  but  slight  evidence  of  their  work. 
The  case  is  different  with  flint  which  occurs  in  regular  strata,  inter- 
bedded  with  limestone  or  replacing  it.  The  stone  not  being  homo- 
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geneous;  like  sandstone  or  limestone,  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a 
long*  period  causes  it  to  shatter  into  small  angular  fragments  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  work  it  into  definite  shape;  consequently,  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  covering  of  earth  from  the  more  central 
portions  of  that  which  was  not  thus  affected.  After  the  earth  had 
been  stripped  off  over  an  area  as  large  as  was  desired  to  work,  a fire 
was  kindled  and  kept  burning  until  the  flint  was  heated  to  some 
depth.  Water  was  then  thrown  on,  which  shattered  the  stone.  The 
fragments  being  cast  aside  the  process  was  repeated,  if  necessary, 
until  the  pit  thus  formed  had  penetrated  the  underlying  stratum. 
Clay  was  plastered  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  flint  to  protect  it  from 
the  heat,  and  a fire  made  against  the  bottom  of  the  ledge,  producing 
a cavity  here  and  leaving  the  upper  portion  projecting.  This  was 
broken  off  with  heavy  boulders,  reduced  by  the  same  means  to 
pieces  of  convenient  size  for  transportation,  and  taken  to  a spot 
near  by  where  the  pieces  were  blocked  out  into  rude  patterns  of  the 
intended  implement.  This  work  was  done  altogether  by  means  of 
small  hammers,  hundreds  of  which  may  be  found  on  every  extensive 
factory  site. 

The  larger  or  rough  pieces,  such  as  hoes,  spades  and  hatchets, 
were  finished  by  this  flaking  process;  but  for  the  more  delicate 
arrows,  spears,  or  drills,  a different  method  was  pursued.  The  par- 
tially finished  specimens  were  taken  away  from  the  blocking-out 
shops  in  most  instances  to  be  finished  elsewhere  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner. 

From  an  article  that  will  appear  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  I make  the  following  abstract 
of  some  methods  pursued  among  modern  uncivilized  peoples,  which 
will  sufficiently  explain  how  the  most  delicate  flint  implements  are 
produced. 

The  Mexican  Indians  press  a piece  of  obsidian  firmly  against  a 
point  of  horn;  by  gentle  motions  in  different  directions,  they  chip  off 
small  flakes  until  the  arrow  is  complete;  they  also  cut  a notch  in  the 
end  of  a bone,  into  which  the  edge  of  a flake  is  inserted  and  a chip 
driven  off  by  a side  blow.  The  Eskimo  finish  their  arrows  by  press- 
ing off  fine  chips  with  a point  of  antler.  Some  Indians  lay  a flake 
on  a yielding  substance,  as  buckskin,  and  nick  off  the  edges  with  a 
pointed  bone  or  horn.  Others  place  a punch  of  bone  or  horn  at  the 
point  where  the  flake  is  to  be  removed  and  knock  it  off  by  a quick 
blow  with  a hammer  of  any  convenient  material.  Some  use  nippers 
made  of  two  small  pieces  of  horn  firmly  tied  together  near  the  end; 
with  these  they  nip  off  tiny  fragments  until  the  arrow  is  to  their  liking. 
Klamaths  firmly  hold  a flake  in  the  left  hand  and  press  against  the 
edge  with  a point  of  antler,  thus  removing  chips  from  the  opposite 
side;  they  turn  the  flake  frequently  to  preserve  symmetry.  Some- 
times a notch  is  cut  into  the  end  of  a bone  to  give  a purchase  on  the 
edge  of  a flake,  from  which  a small  scale  is  removed  by  sudden  forcible 
pressure.  In  some  tribes  two  tools  are  used,  of  different  sizes,  the 
ends  of  both  being  ground  to  a square  point;  the  unfinished  arrow 
or  spear  head  is  dressed  into  form  by  pressure  with  the  larger,  and  the 
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barbs  worked  out  with  the  smaller.  California  Indians  prefer  agate 
and  obsidian  to  other  stones,  as  the  grain  permits  more  careful  work- 
ing; they  use  a tool  with  a square  notch  cut  in  the  side  into  which 
the  flake  or  rough  piece  is  inserted  and  a fragment  broken  off  by 
pressure,  (I  have  found  that  this  method  always  results  in  a beveled 
edge,  as  in  the  so-called  “rotary  arrows”).  Flakes  of  different  sizes  can 
be  broken  off  by  pressing  with  the  tool  at  different  angles  and  with 
varying  force. 

In  another  paper  will  be  explained  the  modes  of  attaching 
handles  or  shafts  to  such  specimens  as  require  them;  and  also  the 
different  purposes  for  which  the  completed  specimens  were  used. 


r"pHE  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  have  been  considerably 
* enriched  by  a number  of  additions.  A small  collection  typical 
of  the  objects  in  use  among  the  tribes  about  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  was 
recently  received.  There  is  a well  defined  stone  gouge  in  it.  Gouges, 
or  hollowed  celts,  are  very  uncommon  in  Ohio.  Prof.  Sharkey,  of 
Eaton,  Ohio,  loaned  a number  of  relics,  among  which  is  a stone  tube 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  length.  It  is  the  longest  tube  which  has 
been  found  in  Ohio  since  the  days  of  Squire  and  Davis. 

The  casts  of  the  famous  Squire  and  Davis  pipes,  attract  much 
attention  in  the  museum.  No  other  institution  has  a complete  set. 
Archaeologists  of  Ohio  have  often  expressed  their  regret  that  the 
Squire  and  Davis  collection  was  permitted  to  go  to  England.  We 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  There  are  just  as  important 
groups  of  mounds  left  in  the  State,  ones  which  would  probably  yield 
as  much  as  was  found  in  either  the  Mound  City  or  Hopewell  groups. 
If  our  wealthy  citizens  would  contribute  a fund  sufficient  for  the 
exploration  of  some  of  our  large  enclosures  and  accompanying 
mounds,  we  could  preserve  all  of  this  material  in  Ohio,  where  it 
properly  belongs.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  hope  to  build  up  an  Ohio 
museum  unless  the  rich  give  as  liberally  as  do  the  museum  patrons 
of  the  East. 

It  is  very  humiliating  to  Ohio  citizens  to  be  compelled  to  visit 
the  museums  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  to 
study  the  antiquities  of  our  own  State. 

The  movement  inaugurated  b}^  this  Society  to  explore  Ohio  cav- 
erns, is  one  which  should  meet  with  hearty  co-operation.  The  appeal 
made  through  our  circular  letters  should  result  in  prompt  responses 
from  the  members  of  the  Society  and  from  people  of  means  through- 
out the  State. — W.  K.  M. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Thk  Editor  recently  returned 
from  a three  week’s  trip  among’ 
the  museums  of  the  East.  All 
of  them  show  great  gains  in  the 
quantity  of  specimens  on  exhibi- 
tion and  in  storage.  This  cor- 
roborates our  statement  made 
some  months  ago,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  relics  found 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
gradually  drifting  towards  the 
large  museums  of  the  East.  Per- 
haps no  two  institutions  have 
made  a more  remarkable  growth 
than  the  museums  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Peabody 
of  Harvard  College.  The  Smith- 
sonian, and  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York 


are  considerably  larger  than  the 
above  two,  but  we  do  not  think 
they  have  shown  so  marked  an 
increase. 

The  Peabody  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  museums 
are  organized  upon  similar  lines. 
Both  have  extensive  exhibits 
from  North  and  South  America, 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  Australia  and 
the  Pacific  islands.  The  Peabody 
Museum  is  a much  larger  than 
that  of  the  University,  having 
been  in  existence  for  many  more 
years.  Its  exhibits  from  Central 
America  and  the  Ohio  Valley  are 
much  larger.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum  excels  in 
its  exhibits  from  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, and  in  its  ethnological  col- 
lections. It  also  contains  the 
results  of  Mr.  Mercer’s  cave  ex- 
plorations in  the  United  States 
and  Yucatan.  While  this  exhibit 
is  not  very  large,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  important  of  any 
single  exhibit  in  an  American 
museum.  Mr.  Mercer  has  found 
the  bones  of  man  associated  with 
the  extinct  tapir  or  peccary.  He 
has  thus  greatly  aided  science 
and  given  man  in  America  a great 
antiquity. 

Mr.  Culin  has  an  exhibit  of 
games  in  the  University  museum, 
which  is  of  surprising  extent. 
He  has  done  splendid  work  in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  our  mod- 
ern game  of  cards.  He  collected 
a great  deal  of  material  at  the 
close  of  the  World’s  fair. 

The  Peabody  Museum  has  up- 
wards of  3,000  perfect  crania 
from  various  tribes  of  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Its  director,  Pro- 
fessor Putnam,  claims  this  to  be 
the  largest  collection  in  America. 
Its  exhibit  from  the  Swiss  Uake 
dwellings  of  Europe  ranks  first  in 
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North  America.  The  casts  of 
sculptures  and  statues  from  Cen- 
tral America  present  nearly  every 
building-  of  note  erected  by  the 
Mayas.  There  are  also  a larg-e 
number  of  orig-inals,  both  statues 
and  hieroglyphs.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  transport  large  speci- 
mens from  the  heart  of  Yucatan 
to  the  sea  coast  because  of  lack 
of  railroads  and  wagon  roads. 
.Objects  must  be  packed  upon 
mules’  backs.  Hence  no  weight 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  can  be  brought  from  the 
interior.  Several  large  and  mag- 
nificent statues  were  sawed  into 
six  or  eight  sections  in  order  that 
they  might  be  transported  to 
Cambridge.  While  these  are  well 
mounted  in  the  museum,  yet  the 
cuttings  are  glaringly  conspicu- 
ous and  seem  almost  sacriligious. 
Of  course,  it  could  not  be  helped. 

The  finds  in  the  Turner  group 
(near  Cincinnati)  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  They  comprise  such 
copper,  shell,  bone  and  stone 
relics . as  have  been  found  in  the 
Ohio  mounds,  with  the  addition 
of  terra  cotta  figures  larger  than 
similar  ones  from  Marietta  and 
Youngstown. 

The  two  museums  are  a credit 
to  the  gentlemen  in  charge. 
They  have  been  successful,  large- 
ly through  the  kindness  of  liberal 
patrons.  They  are  evidence  of 
the  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  in  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology.  Both  of 
them  give  lectures  to  students. 
The  course  at  Harvard  is  the 
older,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
comprehensive  as  that  given  by 
Messrs.  Brinton,  Mercer,  Culin 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Dorsey  has  charge 
of  the  Peabody  lectures. 


The  Snake  Dance,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  survivals  of  the 
aboriginal  culture  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  occurs  at  Walpi  this 
summer.  The  exact  date  is  not 
yet  known,  but  it  will  occur  some- 
time near  the  end  of  July  or  the 
first  weeks  of  August,  and  should 
be  studied  by  our  Ethnologists 
before  it  is  too  late.  Some  work 
has  already  been  done,  but  more 
remains  to  be  discovered,  and 
every  accurate  observation  will 
be  of  value.  Here  we  have  an 
ethnological  problem  which  offers 
most  valuable  results  to  students 
of  comparative  ceremoniology  and 
we  hope  American  anthropolo- 
gists will  be  able  to  add  still 
more  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  survival. 
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Notes  on  Primitive  Man  in  Ontario,  by 

David  Boyle.  Report  of  Minister  of 

Education,  Toronto. 

Professor  Boyle  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  museum  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  Archaeologists  in  Canada.  Yearl)r 
his  institution  has  published  a large 
illustrated  volume  of  his  field  work, 
museum  additions,  etc.  This  present 
volume  contains  nearly  300  illustra- 
tions and  over  100  pages  of  text.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  report  the  institute  has 
issued. 

“Whence  Came  the  Indians?”  is  his 
opening  discussion.  F ollowing  in  good 
order  and  style  are:  Aborigines  of  On- 
tario, Social  Condition,  Food,  Religion, 
Medicine-men,  Burial  Customs,  Earth- 
works, Pottery,  Pipes,  Flaked  Tools, 
etc.  The  pictures  show  that  the  mu- 
seum has  many  fine  copper  tools,  also 
ornaments  and  ceremonials.  Stone 
gouges  are  much  more  numerous  than 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Types  of 
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banner  stones  and  pendants  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  further  south.  Of 
bone  implements  there  are  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  collection 
than  in  the  United  States.  Banded 
slate  relics  are  quite  common.  This 
will  be  a surprise  to  many  students  as 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  extremely 
northern  ornaments  and  implements 
are  much  ruder  than  those  found  in 
the  great  mound  belts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Students  should  write  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Toronto,  and 
inquire  the  price  of  a copy.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  with  our  relics,  the 
book  will  be  valuable  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Boyle  certainly  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  archaeologists. 


Another  Miami  Valley  Skeleton,  by 
Seth  Hayes,  Museum  Director,  Cin- 
cinnati Society  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  done  good  work  for 
the  society.  He  has  found  a mastodon, 
human  skeletons,  relics,  etc.  From  a 
gravel  bank  at  Einwood,  he  recovered 
a skeleton  and  two  bone  harpoons,  or- 
naments, teeth,  beads,  celts  and  spear 
points.  But  few  harpoons  have  been 
found  in  Ohio.  The  cranium  was 
measured  by  Dr.  Eandon,  whose  ex- 
perience with  numerous  Madisonville 
crania  has  made  him  expert. 

Notes  on  Mexican  Archaeology,  by 
Frederick  Starr,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 

A short  but  valuable  contribution  to 
Mexican  Archaeological  literature.  It 
is  well  illustrated.  His  subject  is: 
“The  Painted  House  at  San  Juan  de 
Teotiltnacan.’’ 


The  American  Antiquarian  for  Jan- 
uary and  March  is  improved  above 
preceeding  numbers.  We  see  new  il- 
lustrations, etc.  Dr.  Peet  has  ad- 
vanced American  Archaeology  by  his 
continuous  publication  of  the  Anti- 


quarian for  seventeen  years.  While 
some  may  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  discoveries  and  the 
methods  to  be  observed  in  study,  yet 
all  must  give  him  praise  for  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  uncertain  field  of 
archaeological  publications. 

Archaeologist  McAdam  Drowned. 

Alton,  III.,  April  14. — Mr.  William 
McAdam,  an  archaeologist,  is  probably 
drowned.  Fast  night  he  started  up 
the  river  in  a sailboat  and  later  his 
boat  and  dog  were  found  seven  miles 
up  the  river.  Relatives  think  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  and  fell  over- 
board. He  was  the  author  of  many 
geological  works,  and  had  charge  of 
the  State  exhibit  at  the  World’s  fair. 
.»  

Evidently  Robinette  is  a persona  non 
grata  among  collectors.  We  have 
received  a great  many  complaints 
from  those  who  bought  his  goods. 
Several  specimens  have  been  sent  to 
the  Editor  for  examination,  notably 
two  from  Mr.  Gruhlke.  One  of  these 
is  an  exceedingly  clumsy,  thick  stone 
pot.  It  rests  upon  three  legs.  It  is 
not  patterned  after  any  of  the  prehis- 
toric utensils. 

In  the  July  number  we  will  give  a 
full  expose  of  Robinette’s  dealings. 
In  the  meantime  we  again  caution 
readers.  According  to  his  portrait, 
which  we  will  present  in  the  July  num- 
ber, it  will  be  seen  that  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  his  correspondence  has 
its  counterpart  in  his  coarse  features. 

An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt  has  long 
been  a desideratum,  and  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund  has  published  a quarto 
with  eight  colored  maps,  with  complete 
index,  geographical  and  historical 
notes,  biblical  references,  etc.,  which 
will  meet  that  need.  Price,  $1.00. 
That  Society  is  advertised  in  this 
number. 
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James  Owen  Dorsey. 

From  The  Am.  Anthropologist,  May,  ’95.] 

In  the  death  of  the  Reverend  James 
Owen  Dorsey,  at  Washing-ton,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1895,  Anthropology  has  lost  one 
of  its  foremost  and  most  promising- 
workers  in  the  domain  of  American 
linguistics  and  sociology. 

In  the  field  of  American  linguistics 
and  sociology,  Mr.  Dorsey  collected 
many  facts  and  much  data,  which  are 
a permanent  addition  to  our  heritage 
of  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  October  31,  1848. 
He  acquired  his  primary  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  city.  At  an 
early  age  he  evinced  a marked  preco- 
city in  the  acquirement  of  language 
by  learning  the  Hebrew  alphabet  at 
six,  and  by  reading  that  language  at 
ten  years  of  age.  During  1862-’63  he 
attended  the  Central  high  school  (now 
City  College),  taking  the  classical 
course.  When  a member  of  the  class 
of  the  second  year  illness  constrained 
him  to  abandon  his  studies.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  he  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  the  junior 
class  in  1869.  On  Faster  day,  1871,  he 
was  ordained  a deacon  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  by  the  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  began 
mission  work  among  the  Ponkas  in 
Dakota  Territory;  but  serious  illness 
in  July,  1872,  and  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  mission  work  in  August,  1873, 
which  was  soon  after  he  had  acquired 
the  ability  to  converse  with  the  Indians 
without  an  interpreter.  Having  re- 
turned to  Maryland,  he  was  engaged 
until  July,  1878,  in  parish  work.  Then, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  he  repaired  to  the  Omaha  re- 
servation, in  Nebraska,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  additional  linguistic  and 


other  anthropologic  material,  remain- 
ing among  this  people  until  April, 
1880.  In  the  meantime,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
in  1879,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  scien- 
tific corps,  being,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
last  illness,  continuously  and  arduously 
engaged  in  linguistic  and  sociologic 
work.  Subsequent  to  1880,  he  made 
several  field  trips  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions, visiting,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  Siouan  stock,  that  of  Siletz,  on 
which  he  was  able  to  collect  important 
vocabularies  and  valuable  grammatic 
notes  and  material  pertaining  to  the 
Athapascan,  Kusan,  Takilman,  and 
Yakonan  stocks. 

His  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the 
principle  of  the  genesis  of  words  and 
the  development  of  vocabularies  is  well 
and  abundantly  illustrated  in  his  ex- 
cellent paper,  “Siouan  Onomatopes,’’ 
and  in  his  Athapascan  studies.  In  the 
forementioned  essay  is  seen  his  corn- 
complete  mastery  of  a wealth  of  etym- 
ologic detail,  which  is  marvelous  even 
to  the  linguist.  In  his  paper  on  “The 
Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siou- 
an Tongues”  we  are  introduced  to  a 
discriminating  study  of  the  phonologic 
wealth  of  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Siouan  family.  No  one  but  a trained 
phonologist  can  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  in  such  a study. 

In  addition  to  numerous  essays  deal- 
ing with  linguistic  and  other  anthro- 
pologic matters  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  various  periodicals,  Mr. 
Dorsey  published,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  and  suggestive  mem- 
oirs: “Omaha  Sociology,”  “Osage 

Traditions,”  “A  Study  of  Siouan 
Cults,”  “Omaha  Dwellings,  Furniture, 
and  Implements,”  “Omaha  and  Ponka 
Letters,”  and  “The  Dhegiha  Langu- 
age, with  Myths,  Stories,  and  Letters.” 
He  also  edited  the  “Dakoa-English 
Dictionary”  and  “Dakota  Grammar, 
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Texts,  and  Ethnography”  of  the  late 
Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  forming-,  respective- 
ly, Volumes  VII  and  IX  of  Co?itribu- 
tions  to  North  American  Ethnology.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  com- 
pleted a paper  on  Siouan  sociology. 
Among  the  papers  and  articles  of 
marked  importance  published  in  extra- 
governmental  media  may  be  men- 
tioned: “Migrations  of  Siouan  Tribes,” 
with  maps,  in  the  American  Naturalist , 
Volume  XX,  No.  3;  “Comparative  Pho- 
nology of  Four  Siouan  Languages,” 
embodied  in  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1883;  “An  Account  of  the  War  Cus- 
toms of  the  Osages,”  American  Natur- 
alist. Volume  XVIII,  No.  2,  and  “Mourn- 


ing and  War  Customs  of  the  Kansas,” 
in  the  July,  1885,  issue  of  that  maga- 
zine. 


A man  named  Bodey,  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  sending  out  many  postals 
telling  collectors  that  he  will  rechip 
broken  arrow  and  spear  heads  for 
them.  Steer  clear  of  him.  He  is  doing 
much  damage.  We  have  referred  his 
communication  to  the  postal  authori- 
ties. Persons  receiving  cards  from 
him  will  please  hand  them  to  local 
postmasters  with  the  request  to  for- 
ward same  to  Washington  with  parti- 
culars, or  send  them  to  us. 


GOLLEGTOR’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Site  of  Old  Indian  Village  at  Tewks= 
bury.  Mass. 

The  place  where  I found  the  stone 
implements,  of  which  I send  drawings, 
was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  a sandy  hill  of  perhaps  five 
acres,  close  to  a swamp  of  about  60 
acres.  The  land  around  is  thin  soil, 
and  the  woods  are  mostly  of  pine  trees. 
Half  a mile  or  so  away  from  this  hill, 
we  find  many  rocks  which  are  mostly 
of  granite.  The  stones  these  arrows 
are  made  of  must  have  been  brought 
from  some  other  locality.  All  the 
utensils  found  here  are  fragmentary. 
Some  are  clay  and  some  are  soapstone. 
There  are  no  fossils  to  be  found  in  this 
locality.  You  ask  about  mounds  ? 
There  are  no  mounds  about  here  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  I believe  there  are 
none  east  of  the  Hudson  river. 

In  looking  over  the  arrows  made  in 
the  West,  and  those  found  in  this 
locality,  I note  a great  difference  and 
believe  that  the  savage  west  of  the 


Hudson  river  was  far  superior  to 
the  eastern  type.  Most  of  these  im- 
plements are  made  by  pecking  all  over 
with  some  pointed  tool,  and  a few 
made  smooth  by  rubbing.  Many  of 
the  arrows  are  of  a rude  type.  I sup- 
pose I found  about  fifty  perfect  arrows 
in  all  on  this  hill.  The  hearthstones 
scattered  about  indicate  many  wig- 
wams. In  one  place  there  are  a great 
many  chippings  of  stone,  showing 
that  arrows  were  once  made  here. 

The  soil  on  the  hill  is  yellow  sand, 
and  nothing  grows  on  it  except  a little 
weed,  two  or  three  inches  high.  Wa- 
mesit  was  the  Indian  name  of  this 
locality,  although  no  red  men  are 
known  to  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  All  the  im- 
plements I found  were  on  the  surface, 
and  it  took  a good  deal  of  hunting  to 
find  them.  It  took  me  about  a dozen 
years  to  get  this  collection  when  I 
lived  near  the  place. 

J.  S.  ChandeER. 
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Fort  Hill  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

Since  writing-  the  above,  I have  been 
reading-  Drake’s  Book  of  the  Indians. 
He  says  in  1670,  Wannalansit,  who 
was  a Sachem,  built  a fort  on  a small 
hill,  which  was  called  Fort  Hill  for 
many  years,  and  is  now  within  the 
limits  of  Rog-ers’  Fort  Hill  park. 

In  1675,  the  Indians  were  driven 
away.  Many  skeletons  with  toma- 
hawks and  other  weapons  have  been 
found. 

About  1890  an  account  was  published 
in  a newspaper  of  an  Indian  cave, 
which  ran  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
into  the  hill.  There  were  two  cool 
spring’s  in  it. 

The  fort  is  said  to  have  had  a moat 
and  pallisades,  and  that  the  hill  took 
its  name  from  this  fort.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  object  of  it  was  to  protect 
the  Pennacooks,  Wamesits,  and  other 
Indians  from  the  Mohawks,  who  were 
often  at  war  with  them.  This  hill  is 
near  the  Concord  river,  and  in  the  city 
of  Howell.  There  used  to  be  an  ancient 
Indian  ditch,  which  ran  from  the  Con- 
cord river  to  the  Merrimack  river  en- 
closing- Fort  Hill,  and  quite  a tract  of 
land,  now  called  Belvidere,  all  within 
the  city  of  Howell.  This  was  consid- 
ered the  boundary  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Rnglish  at  that  time,  about 
1675.  This  is  about  four  miles  west- 
ward from  the  villag-e  site  in  Tewks- 
bury that  I have  told  you  about  before. 

J.  S.  C. 

Palaeolithic  Implements. 

Shelbyville,  III.,  March  13,  ’95. 
Editor  The  Archaeologist: 

Dear  Str: — In  the  interests  of 
science,  I hereby  make  report  of  a col- 
lection of  Paleolithic  chipped  flints, 
axes,  etc.,  made  by  me  in  the  last  four 
years.  This  collection  consists  of 
about  four  hundred  specimens;  about 
three  hundred  of  them  were  collected 
from  the  undisturbed  boulder  clay  in 


this  vicinity,  from  four  to  thirty-five 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  other  one  hundred  I collected  from 
the  bedded  river  gravel  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  river  is  the  Kaskaskia,  (uni- 
versally called  Okaw).  Contrary  to  a 
former  expressed  opinion  by  me,  and 
to  my  astonishment  after  a thoroug-h 
comparison,  I find  these  boulder  clay 
and  river  gravel  implements  precisely 
the  same  tool.  Taking-  into  considera- 
tion the  very  great  leng-th  of  time 
which  must  have  intervened  between 
the  two  epochs,  the  laying  down  of 
the  Ice-age  clay  and  the  bedding  of 
the  river  gravel,  I did  expect  to  find 
an  improved  tool  from  the  boulder  clay 
areas.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no 
other  tool  of  any  character  between 
the  two  epochs  in  this  vicinity.  While 
making  a collection  of  polished  Stone 
Age  relics  (Neolithic)  in  1890,  I found 
a chipped  flint  disk,  five  inches  across 
and  two  inches  thick  and  sharp  all 
around,  sticking  in  a boulder  clay 
bank,  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  chipping  was  too  plain  to  dispute 
and  the  clay  showed  for  itself.  Now, 
I had  been  reading  of  the  furious  con- 
test which  raged  in  Rurope  for  twenty 
years  in  relation  to  these  chipped 
flints,  and  thence  forward  I searched 
the  boulder  clay  for  these  implements 
and  found  them,  slowly  but  surely. 

In  1891,  there  was  a railroad  cut 
made  at  the  east  side  of  this  city,  on 
the  high  bluff  land  and  from  this  cut 
while  making  the  two  banks  thereof, 
I collected  about  one  hundred  speci- 
mens from  the  true  boulder  clay,  from 
five  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 
Also,  in  1892,  I collected  from  the  two 
banks  of  the  old  Big  Four  railroad  cut 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  I also 
found  these  chipped  stone  axes  in  the 
deeply  washed  lands  about  three  miles 
apart,  and  two  specimens  in  two  new 
cisterns  as  they  were  being  dug  eight 
feet  below  the  surface. 
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The  talk  about  tree  roots  and  new 
formations  as  a means  of  getting-  these 
implements  deep  in  the  clay  in  this 
vicinity,  is  the  veriest  rot.  If  the 
ground  was  full  of  root  holes  and  post 
holes,  the  implements  could  not  be 
found  on  the  surface  to  put  in  them, — - 
not  one.  They  are  found  nowhere  but 
in  the  boulder  clay  and  bedded  river 
gravel.  And  as  to  new  formations, 
they  do*  not  occur  on  top  of  the  bluff 
lands  in  this  vicinity. 

Recently,  in  October  and  November, 
1894,  Mr.  Trout  of  this  town,  graded 
down  a parcel  of  ground  for  a foundry 
site,  and  in  doing  so  made  a good  ex- 
posure of  the  boulder  clay.  From  this 
exposure  I collected  forty  specimens  of 
these  rudely  worked  axes;  it  is  jointed 
clay  and  broke  up  in  large  chunks,  but 
was  quite  tenacious,  sticking  to  each 
specimen  until  forced  off  by  water. 
These  implements  were  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  about  the  age  of  this 
clay,  as  it  is  just  the  age  of  air  the 
boulder  clay  in  this  vicinity.  The  last 
one  of  these  axes  I collected  from  the 
new  cistern  of  Patrick  Fealty,  on  No- 
vember 2d,  1894.  It  is  a pure  white 
flint,  seven  inches  long  and  five  inches 
broad  on  the  edge  and  four  inches 
through,  roughly  chipped,  ugly,  but 
shows  the  work  of  man;  a broad  bat- 
tered edge  on  one  end  and  rounded 
battered  point  on  the  other.  A num- 
ber of  these  stones  are  flat  and  sharp 
on  both  ends  and  thick  in  the  middle, 
with  one  of  the  edges  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical,  making  a double- 
edged  implement.  Again,  they  are 
flattened  at  one  end  and  a rounding 
point  on  the  other.  Some  have  a flat 
butt  on  one  and  a broad  dull  edge  on 
the  other.  These  may  have  been  to 
hold  in  the  hand,  and  the  others  to  be 
used  with  a handle.  The  most  of 
these  tools  indicate  a small  race  of 
men,  but  a few  indicate  large  men. 


Now,  some  of  these  stones  are  not 
implements  at  all,  but  have  been 
chipped  for  the  fossils  (crinoids);  some 
are  broken  in  making,  leaving  a 
score  the  full  size  of  the  chipper,  gen- 
erally leaving  a peculiar  shiver  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chipper  into  the  stone. 
These  chippers  have  been  of  different 
shapes,  as  shown  by  the  scores  in  the 
rocks.  There  is  probably  one-fifth  of 
these  tools  not  made  from  flint,  but 
are  a pale  blue  stone  softer  than  flint 
but  a fair  chipper,  and  a few  from 
common  granite. 

None  of  this  collection  have  been 
verified  or  rejected,  as  there  is  no 
Geologist  or  Archaeologist  here,  though 
I have  written  short  statements  of  my 
find  to  several  Geologists;  none  have 
come  as  yet.  Having  read  Dr.  Brin- 
ton’s  rash  criticisms  on  counterfeit 
relics,  I would  not  think  of  offering 
the  evidence  of  “respectable  gentle- 
men’’ in  so  important  a matter.  My 
plan  of  verification  would  be,  for  a 
first-class  institution  to  send  its  best 
and  most  bull-headed  man  to  see  my 
collection,  and  I will  show  him  my 
field  of  operations,  and  he  could  judge 
the  age  and  character  of  the  clay  and 
the  river  gravel,  and  doubtless  find 
some  of  the  tools  in  place  and  pull 
them  out  himself.  In  my  judgment,  a 
mere  book-read  scientist  is  not  equip- 
ped to  criticise  a practical  collector. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  scien- 
tists that  as  there  has  been  no  remains 
of  man  found  in  the  drift  clay  on  .this 
continent,  that  man  was  not  present. 

This  from  The  Chicago  Times  of  De- 
cember 8,  1894:  “Skeleton  of  a Masto- 

don,' Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  etc.”  Then  de- 
scribing the  exhuming  tusks,  bones, 
it  resumes,  “The  soil  where  the 
bones  were  is  quicksand  to  a depth 
of  twenty  feet.  Above  this  is  a 
top-covering  of  two  feet  of  black 
muck.  From  the  position  of  the 
bones  and  condition  of  the  soil,  it  is 
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apparent  that  the  animal  became 
mixed  in  the  swamp  and  was  sucked 
down  by  the  quicksand.  It  threw 
back  its  head  and  held  it  upright 
until  the  water  covered  it  and  the 
animal  was  drowned.”  So  it  was 
the  “quicksand”  that  killed  it  instead 
of  the  Ice  sheet.  Does  any  investi- 
gator assume  that  this  animal  had 
any  connection  with  the  original 
boulder  clay  or  ice  sheet?  Certain 
nothing  but  the  ivory  and  teeth  would 
have  remained,  and  the  skeleton  in- 
stead of  being  intact  would  have  been 
torn  asunder  and  scattered  hither  and 
thither.  The  reports  of  these  peat 
bog  skeletons  are  of  monthly  occur- 
rence and  mainly  true,  but  the  idea 
that  these  animals  were  destroyed  by 
the  ice  sheet  is  an  error  to  be  very 
much  regretted. 

It  is  not  assumed  here  that  the  above 
skeleton  has  been  used  in  any  way 
as  yet  to  prove  that  the  bones  of  large 
animals  are  in  the  drift  clay,  and  the 
bones  of  man  are  not,  but  was  intro- 
duced to  show  the  class  or  character  of 
the  evidence  heretofore  used.  The  ice 
sheet  only  covered  the  north  half  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  there  is  no 
known  cause  to  prevent  these  animals 
and  the  primitive  man  from  retreating 
before  the  ice  sheet,  as  they  had  the 
southern  half  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico,  and  South  America,  to 
fall  back  upon.  And  as  the  vast  herds 
of  buffalo  through  necessity  and  in- 
stinct did  retreat  before  the  severity  of 
the  northern  winters  into  Texas,  and 
back  to  the  dominion  line  in  summer, 
there  is  no  known  cause  to  prevent  the 
progeny  of  pre-glacial  animals  and 
men  from  doing  likewise.  I think  it 
will  be  found  when  “after  ages  seek” 
that  time  has  been  the  most  plentiful 
thing  in  all  existence.  And  as  to  the 
remains  of  pre-glacial  man  not  being 
in  the  drift  clay,  who  knows  they  are 
absent?  Very  few  men  are  hunting 


them,  and  I know  that  the  very  limited 
exposures  of  the  drift  clay  is  a serious 
drawback  to  an  investigator.  And  if 
they  were  found  by  any  but  a trained 
scientist,  they  would  immediately  be 
credited  to  the  mound  builders  or  red 
Indian.  Now,  I submit  to  any  scien- 
tist, if  a common  railroad  or  canal 
excavator  was  to  find  a genuine  skele- 
ton of  a pre-glacial  man  in  the  boulder 
clay,  what  chance  there  would  be 
(with  the  well-known  crumbling  habit) 
of  it  getting  into  the  hands  of  a 
trained  scientist? 

Now,  my  impression  is,  that  few 
remains  of  pre-glacial  man  or  animal 
in  America  have  been  found  outside  of 
caves  and  rock  shelters.  F or  the  reason 
that  nothing  but  the  teeth,  hoofs  and 
ivory  could  have  resisted  the  sunder- 
ing grind  and  terrific  weight  of  this 
veritable  destroying  angel, — the  ice 
sheet.  During  my  four  years  search 
in  the  boulder  clay,  I have  only  found 
four  small  specimens,  a tiny  horse 
hoof  and  three  teeth  of  different  ani- 
mals. As  to  the  river  gravel  tools, 
they  are  bedded  with  the  cobble  stones 
always  at  the  base  of  the  terrace 
lands.  And  as  to  the  phrase  “glacial 
gravel,”  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Okaw  as  there  is  none  of  it 
here.  The  only  connection  the  ice 
sheet  had  with  the  formation  of  the 
Okaw  valley  was  that  at  the  melting 
period  it  furnished  the  water  that 
eroded  the  valley  from  bluff  to  bluff, 
cutting  away  twelve  feet  of  soapstone 
bottom  which  underlies  the  valley.  It 
would  seem  at  about  this  time  the  sup- 
ply of  water  decreased  to  a great  ex- 
tent retreating  to  a narrow  channel, 
and  the  periodic  floods  seem  to  have 
banked  and  bedded  up  the  terrace 
lands.  The  channel  in  the  meantime 
having  eroded  and  cut  away  twelve 
feet  more  of  the  soapstone  bottom. 
As  to  the  time  consumed  in  doing  all 
this  work,  I think  it  will  be  found  that 
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time  was  more  abundant  than  any- 
thing" else.  Before  me  now  is  a river 
gravel  implement,  found  by  me  in 
November,  1893,  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  undisturbed  gravel.  It  is 
eig"ht  and  one-half  inches  long",  five 
inches  broad  in  the  middle  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  thick;  one  end  is 
the  usual  ax  shape,  the  other  a four 
square  point.  Also  two  scalloped  out 
grooves  with  a hig"h  ridg"e  between, 
equi-distant  from  the  ends.  That  this 
tool  was  to  be  used  with  a handle  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  The  grooves  only 
go  one-fourtli  around  the  stone  but  are 
three  inches  each  in  width.  I do  not 
know  what  the  material  is;  it  is  a 
whitish  stone,  very  fine  grained  and 
heavy;  it  may  be  mud  slate.  I let  this 
tool  stay  in  the  steep  bank  for  months, 
hoping  that  Dr.  Snyder  would  come 
and  pull  it  out.  It  is  useless  to  say 
this  stone  worked  its  way  down  from 
the  surface,  as  there  was  several  feet 
of  calcerous  cement  above  it,  and  no 
such  stone  or  material  on  the  surface 
in  this  vicinity. 

Now  wherever  the  implements  of 
man  occur,  man  has  been  present,  at 
least  on  the  same  continent.  As  to 
the  geologic  age  to  be  assigned  to  these 
rudely  chipped  tools  from  the  boulder 
clay  is  a question  for  the  twentieth 
century.  However  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  were  made  and  used  prior  to 
the  Pleistocene  age. 

O.  P.  Helton. 

Shelbyville,  111. 


A Peculiar  Relic. 

Editor  of  The  Archaeologist: 

I have  secured  an  implement  that  is  a 
puzzle  to  me  and  I will  try  and  describe 
it,  thinking  perhaps  The  Archaeolo- 
gist may  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject.  It  was  found  near  Bean 
Creek,  or  Tiffin  River,  not  far  from 
Stryker,  Ohio,  by  a Frenchman,  named 
Jullian,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 


so  it  is  claimed,  and  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word.  It  appears  to  be  of 
iron,  and  when  found  was  badly  cov- 
ered with  rust,  but  in  cutting  it  looks 
more  like  tin  or  silver.  It  is  a combi- 
nation of  pick  and  an  axe  bit  with  a 
blunt  edge.  It  weighs  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds.  It  is  six  and  three- 
fourths  inches  long,  and  seven-eighths 
thick  at  thickest  place,  which  is  about 
an  inch  from  the  larger  end.  It  tapers 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  pick 
point  and  is  beveled  off  towards  the 
edge  of  the  bit,  which  is  not  sharp  but 
rounding  and  blunt,  and  about  as  thick 
as  a lead  pencil.  The  bit  is  one  and 
five-eighths  inches  wide  and  about  as 
long,  and  flares  out  considerably;  from 
bit  to  poll  it  is  nearly  square,  with 
corners  slightly  rounding.  It  is  one 
and  one-fourth  inches  wide  back  of  the 
bit  and  tapers  to  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  below  the  poll;  at  the  poll  it  flares 
out  again  and  has  square  notches  on 
both  sides  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep;  from  this  it  is  beveled  off  to  one- 
half  of  an  inch,  then  it  tapers  to  a point 
like  a pick,  which  is  two  inches  long. 
The  hole  through  the  poll  is  from  side 
to  side,  at  right  angles  with  edge  of 
bit.  It  is  irregular  and  only  five-ninths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  one  side 
there  are  two  flowers  stamped  into  the 
metal  and  an  oblong  square,  and  in 
this  square  are  four  letters — iqpi,  or 
turned  the  other  way.  Idbl.  The  let- 
ters are  raised. 

It  is  evidently  wrought  iron  or  some 
other  metal  and  not  cast,  with  these 
figures  stamped  in  while  hot.  The 
workmanship  is  crude.  If  the  bit  was 
sharp  instead  of  rounding,  I would  call 
it  a tomakawk.  If  it  is  iron,  it  can 
not  be  a mound  builders’  implement, 
If  made  by  the  whites  and  sold  to  the 
Indians,  what  did  they  use  it  for?  If 
lost  by  the  early  trappers,  what  did 
they  use  it  for?  If  the  hole  were  larger 
and  bit  sharp,  one  might  think  it  was 
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a pick  used  by  the  pioneers  to  dress 
the  burrs  of  their  mill  stones,  but  I 
can  hear  of  no  old  mill  nearer  than 
three  miles  from  where  it  was  found. 
Is  it  a relic  or  have  I been  “taken  in”? 

A.  W.  Fisher. 

Stryker,  Ohio. 


Re=chipped  Arrow  Points  and  a 
Small  Point. 

Editor  of  The  Arch^oeogisT: 

I believe  the  reason  we  have  so  many 
different  forms  of  arrows  is  because 
when  an  arrow  broke,  it  was  re-chipped 
When  the  shaft  broke  off,  they  chipped 
the  broken  part  so  as  to  form  a square 
base  or  concaved  base,  making-  what 
we  now  term  “war  points”  or  “first 
forms”.  When  the  point  broke  off, 
they  re-chipped  it  and  formed  another 
point,  leaving  the  shaft  as  it  was.  I 
think  this  accounts  for  the  short, 
chunky  arrows  that  have  shafts  unpro- 


portionately  large,  and  the  points  that 
were  broken  off  were  made  into  small 
square-based  arrows  or  re-notched  and 
barbed.  I think  this  is  why  the 
obsidian  points  are  so  small.  They 
break  so  easily,  and  I believe  they 
have  been  worked  and  re-worked,  over 
and  over,  untill  so  small  as  to  seem  to 
be  useless.  I have  made  a war  point 
from  a broken  arrow,  and  took  an 
arrow  with  the  point  broken  square 
off  and  put  a new  point  on  it,  and  I do 
not  think  the  best  expert  could  detect 
it.  I don’t  believe  any  one  could  pick 
them  out  from  a lot  of  other  genuine 
arrow  points.  A.  W.  Fisher. 


Bones  and  interesting  relics  were  found 
several  feet  below  the  surface  at  Frankfort, 
Ross  County.  The  town  occupies  the  site 
of  Lower  Chillicothe,  a famous  Shawnee 
village  from  1720  to  1786.  There  are  also 
four  mounds  and  a fortification  (prehistoric) 
on  the  edge  of  the  town. 


Pipes  and  human  sculpture,  village  site,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


The  singular  sculpture  of  a human 
face  and  the  four  pipes  presented  in 
the  above  illustration  were  found  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio.  Willoughby  is 
three  miles  from  Lake  Krie  and  seems 
to  have  been  a favorite  resort  of  the 


aborigines.  A large  village  site  is 
there  and  skeletons,  relics,  whole  pot- 
tery, etc.,  have  been  found  in  numbers. 

The  face  is  very  like  one  owned  byr 
Mr.  Neff  of  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society. 
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A Typical  Collection. 


One-fifth  size. 


The  above  illsutration  presents  a 
typical  collection.  The  specimens  are 
all  wired  on  a card.  Axes,  celts,  ham- 
mers and  pestles  being-  too  heavy  to 
thus  mount,  are  not  shown.  An  ex- 
hibit of  this  size  indicates  that  the 
collector  is  considerably  advanced.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  has  a large  effigy 
pipe,  a rude  effigy  pipe,  two  hematite 


cones,  a hematite  plumb  grooved  about 
the  middle,  ornaments,  drills,  etc. 
Some  of  his  flint  implements  are  very 
large. 

Such  a collection  (with  large  pieces 
not  shown  on  the  card)  is  interesting 
and  valuable.  It  is  not  too  large  to  be 
conveniently  displayed  and  contains 
many  rare  forms. 
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New  York  City,  April  9,  1895. 
Editor  The  Arch^Eoeogist: 

A letter  of  Mr.  Jas.  Pillars  on  page 
146  of  your  issue  for  April,  1895,  figures 
a shell  gorget  of  unusual  size  “found 
in  gravel  bank  or  mound  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.”  Reference  is  also  made  to 
a similar  gorget,  figured  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Holmes  in  “Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,”  pp. 
264  and  265,  and  figured  No.  5,  plate  E. 
I have  in  my  own  collection  a shell 
gorget  precisely  similar  to  those  two 
specimens  in  size  and  shape,  and  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  perfora- 
tions. It  terminates  rather  more  ab- 
ruptly at  the  smaller  end — possibly 
through  wear,  and  I notice  that  the 
two  perforations  on  the  broad  end  are 
slightly  grooved  on  the  concave  sur- 
face toward  each  other.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  effect  of  wear  but  de- 
signed by  the  artisan.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  this  relic  was  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  two  above  men- 
tioned. I have  four  circular  shell  gor- 
gets from  the  same  deposit,  and  these 
five  were  found  upon  one  skeleton 
among  eight  burials  in  a mound  upon 
the  farm  of  Daniel  Snyder  near  “St. 
John’s,  Auglaize  County,  Ohio,”  which 
is  next  east  of  Mercer  County.  That 
style  of  shell  ornament  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  that  section  of  Ohio. 

I also  notice  in  the  same  number  of 
your  journal  (page  122)  a reference  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Barber’s  collection  of  pipes 
as  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Phil- 
adelphia. I would  say  that  this  col- 
lection has  been  in  my  possession  for 
about  ten  years,  and  can  be  seen  with 
my  private  collection  of  Indian  relics 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  Only  such  of  the 
specimens  as  have  come  from  Indian 
burials  are  incorporated  with  the  bulk 
of  relics  of  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans (of  which  the  pipes  number  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty),  but  the  others 


illustrating  specially  the  history  of 
pipe  manufacture  are  accessible  to  a 
visitor,  and  the  numbers  given  by  Mr. 
Barber,  in  his  catalogue,  are  retained 
upon  all  the  specimens. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  E.  Dougkass. 


Princeton,  Lee.,  April  1,  1895. 
Editor  The  Arch^EoEogist: 

There  have  been  many  finds  of  arrow 
and  spear  points  in  this  region  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  but  the  rarest  one 
was  recently  found  by  a gentleman 
residing  ip  this  county.  It  is  a spear 
point  measuring  twelve  and  one-half 
inches  in  length  and  more  than  three 
inches  at  the  widest  part.  The  spear  is 
of  pinkish  flint,  and  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  that  size  ever  found  in 
this  region;  it  was  found  in  a ravine 
on  top  of  the  ground. 

Geo.  O.  Greene. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Sutter,  of  Edwardsville, 
111.,  sends  an  interesting  letter  accom- 
panied by  drawings  of  relics  in  his 
collection.  He  has  the  largest  celt  we 
have  seen;  weight  twenty  pounds.  He 
also  owns  three  large  granite  boulders 
weighing  one  hundred  (or  more)  pounds 
each  which  contain  depressions  of  the 
capacity  of  a gallon.  Perhaps  these 
were  mortars. 

Mr.  Sutter  has  several  effigy  pipes, 
— one  of  remarkable  length.  We  trust 
to  be  able  to  present  readers  with  illus- 
trations of  them  in  the  near  future. 

>-M  -4 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 


Antiquity  of  Syphilis. 

Dr.  George  McEean  writes  to  the 
Medical  Index  that,  while  examining  a 
number  of  skulls  of  cliff  dwellers,  he 
discovered  on  the  side  of  one  a patch 
of  necrosis  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  syphilitic  origin.  “As  I stood 
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transfixed  before  that  silent  monitor,” 
he  adds,  ‘‘the  thought  flashed  across 
my  mind,  ‘there  is  nothing-  new  under 
the  sun.’  Here  confronting  me  was 
the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a people,  by  far  the  superior 
intellectually  of  the  red  man  of  the 
plains  of  our  own  time,  of  whose  his- 
tory we  actually  know  nothing.  They 
may  have  lived,  flourished,  and  died 
centuries  before  Columbus  thoug-ht  of 
a continent  existing-  toward  the  setting- 
sun.  Thus  is  handed  down  the  evi- 
dence of  the  contamination  of  one  of 
the  horrors  of  what  we  are  pleased  to 
term  our  modern  social  evil.” 


Indian  Skeletons  Unearthed. 

Niagara  Fai^s,  N.  Y.,  April  30. — 
Workmen  engag-ed  in  building  the 
electric  railroad  through  the  Niagara 
gorge  from  this  city  to  Lewiston,  un- 
earthed several  skeletons  of  Indians 
today,  near  the  Lewiston  end  of  the 
road.  They  also  found  a number  of 
arrow  heads  of  flint,  stone  pipes,  and 
other  crude  relics. 


Press  reports  tell  us  that  the  activity 
of  museums  here  and  abroad  to  secure 
South  and  Central  American  collec- 
tions has  stimulated  search  on  the  part 
of  randals  for  gold  and  silver  relics. 
Graves  have  been  opened  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Every  trinket  of  metal  found 
encourages  further  investigation. 
Thus  the  work  of  destruction  is  per- 
petuated. When  men  have  learned  to 
respect  and  care  for  objects  of  antiqui- 
ty, there  will  be  no  antiquities  left. 


Mr.  Robert  McNeely  gave  a collec- 
tion of  cliff  dwellers’  relics  (from 
Utah)  to  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia recently.  Prominent  in  the  exhibit 
is  a perfect  mummy  from  a cave  in 
Grand  Gulch,  Colorado,  being  almost 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a 


mountain  sheep.  The  collection  also 
includes  three  very  perfect  specimens 
of  early  pottery,  one  being  an  almost 
duplicate  of  a modern  beer  mug,  hav- 
ing the  characteristic  T-shaped  orifice 
in  the  handle.  Four  varieties  of  san- 
dals form  a very  interesting  portion  of 
the  collection.  They  vary  in  make, 
one  being  made  of  husks,  while  the 
finest  specimen  is  a beautiful  one,  fine- 
ly ornamented  and  closely  woven.  All 
the  objects  are  wonderfully  preserved. 


The  American  steamer  Allianca  reached 
New  York  with  a consignment  of  valuable 
material  for  the  anthropological  department 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  shipment  is  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  is  due  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Bande- 
lier.  The  boxes  have  been  unpacked,  and 
the  articles  which  they  contained  have  just 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
desk  cases  near  the  middle  of  the  north 
side  of  the  hall.  The  material  consists  of 
silver  and  bronze  ornaments  and  imple- 
ments, stone  mortars,  pestles  and  axes,  pot- 
tery, vases  and  vessels  and  human  bones. 
These  were  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces  at  Tiahuanaco  and  other 
places  near  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia, 
and  are  of  such  great  antiquity  that  even 
the  Incas  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest of  Peru  had  no  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  erected  and  occupied  the 
buildings. 

An  interesting  village  site  has  been  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  County  (Ohio) 
reservoir.  It  will  be  examined  this  sum- 
mer. 


A mound  was  opened  near  Mobile,  Ala 
Whole  pottery,  large  beads,  copper  plates, 
pipes  and  other  relics  were  found  in  num- 
bers. 


Any  reader  who  will  send  us  three  new 
yearly  subscribers,  will  receive  the  Archae- 
ologist one  year  free. 
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OLDER  THAN  EGYPT. 


Discovery  of  an  Unknown  and  Extinct 
Race  in  the  Nile  Valley. 


Many  Skeletons  Found  of  a People  Who  Lived 
Before  our  History  Began. 

London,  April  21. — Prof.  Flinders  Petrie, 
the  greatest  of  modern  Egyptologists,  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  a new  race  in 
Egypt.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
three  months’  search  in  the  district  between 
Balias  and  Negadeh,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Thebes.  He  uncovered  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral successive  dynasties  of  great  classical 
interest  in  the  ruins  of  Nubt.  They  were 
discovered  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
away  from  the  remains  of  another  city.  If 
the  town  had  been  found  in  Syria  or  Per- 
sia, no  one  would  have  supposed  it  was 
connected  with  Egypt.  Not  only  was  the 
town  found,  but  also  a series  of  cemeteries 
of  the  same  race.  Nearly  two  thou’sand 
graves  were  excavated.  Every  object  was 
noted  in  position,  and  everything  was  pre- 
served and  marked  by  Petrie  and  his  as- 
sistants. 

The  result  was  most  strange  and  inex- 
plicable. Not  a single  Egyptian  object  was 
found;  not  a scarab,  hieroglyph,  Egyptian 
bead,  god,  or  amulet,  such  as  are  abundant 
in  the  neighboring  Egyptian  town.  Not  a 
body  was  mummified  or  buried  at  full 
length.  All  were  contracted,  with  their 
knhes  bent  up  to  their  arms.  The  age  of 
these  people  was  the  next  problem.  Little 
by  little  the  explorer  limited  their  epoch 
until  he  can  definitely  say  that  they  lived 
between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  dynas- 
ties, or  about  3000  B.  C.  They  probably 
were  the  people  who  overthrew  Egyptian 
civilization  at  the  close  of  the  old  kingdom, 
and  produced  the  dark  age  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  dynasties,  when  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  been  oppressed  by  disaster 

It  is  clear  that  the  physiognomy  of  the 
race  was  fine  and  powerful,  without  a trace 
of  prognathism.  Their  stature  was  remark- 
able, some  being  over  six  feet  in  height. 


The  great  development  of  the  legs  points 
to  their  having  been  a hill  race.  Their 
hair  was  brown,  wavy,  and  not  crisp.  The 
prominent,  aquiline  nose,  and  long,  pointed 
beard  gave  them  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  Libyan  and  Amorite  type. 

One  remarkable  custom  was  the  eating 
of  portions  of  the  bodies  of  deceased  per- 
sons. The  head  was  almost  always  severed 
from  the  shoulders,  and  the  hands  were 
often  removed.  Pottery  was  placed  over 
the  decapitated  neck.  In  one  place  was  a 
handful  of  ribs,,  in  another  a handful  of 
arm  bones,  elsewhere  a pile  of  vertebrae. 
The  bones  of  several  bodies  were  heaped 
together,  and  lines  of  bones  were  strewn 
round  a pit,  each  with  their  ends  broken 
cff  and  the  marrow  scooped  out.  All  these 
things  point  undoubtedly  to  ceremonial 
cannibalism. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  implied 
ignorance  of  civilization.  In  many  lines  of 
pottery,  flint  working  and  beadmaking  these 
people  were  the  equals  or  superiors  of  the 
Egyptians.  Their  arts  were  well  advanced 
in  most  ways,  but  in  two  directions  there 
was  a low  level.  No  writing  was  known 
beyond  personal  marks.  Drawing  and  sculp- 
ture were  in  a rude  condition.  Metal,  how- 
ever, was  well  known.  Copper  chisels,  or 
rather  adzes,  show  that  the  people  were 
familiar  with  woodwork,  and  traces  of  finely 
carved  bed  frames  with  bulls’  feet  were 
found.  Copper  needles  show  that  sewn 
garments  were  used,  and  copper  harpoons 
were  made.  Flint  work  was  more  highly 
developed  than  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
forms  of  knives  differ  from  any  of  the 
Egyptian  race,  and  the  exquisite  machine- 
like flaking  of  them  shows  the  highest  skill. 

Who  this  unknown  race  were  and  whence 
they  came  cannot  yet  be  decided.  Their 
pottery  shows  some  peculiar  resemblances 
to  that  of  the  Amorite  period  in  Palestine. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  connections 
point  westward  to  Malta  and  Italy.  Prof. 
Petrie  found  ample  evidence  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  which  is  a high  plateau,  1400 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Nile,  of 
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the  existence  of  a race  of  men  antedating 
all  history  by  many  thousands  of  years. 
Large,  massive  flints  beautifully  worked 
and  unworn  were  discovered  of  exactly 
the  same  forms  as  these  well  known  in  the 
river  gravels  of  France  and  England. 


Relics  from  the  Creek  Holy  Ground  in 
Alabama. 

Editor  The  Archaeologist: 

I visited,  last  October,  the  Creek  Holy 
Ground,  situated  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  south  side  of  the  Alabama 
River,  some  two  miles  north  of  White  Hall 
Station.  It  was  at  this  place  that  General 
Claiborne  defeated  the  Creek  Indians,  the 
23d  of  December,  1813.  To  write  more 
accurately,  Holy  Ground  Town,  the  site  of 
which  I visited,  is  situated  on  a kind  of 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
Holy  Ground  Creek  with  the  Alabama 
River.  This  town  was  inhabited  by  the 
Alibamo  Indians,  and  here  was  the  council 
house  of  the  tribe.  The  Alibamos  were, 
no  doubt,  among  the  very  first  Indian 
tribes  that  made  a home,  in  prehistoric 
times  in  the  present  State  of  Alabama.  I 
spent  half  a day  wandering  over  the  site  of 
this  ancient  Alibamo  town.  The  ground 
everywhere  was  profusely  strewn 
with  the  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  arrow  points 
which  I saw  there, — some  perfect,  others 
broken, — I noticed  that  all  were  made  of 
white  quartz,  no  other  stone  being  used. 
I was  informed  by  a friend  that  the  quartz 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  arrow 
points  undoubtedly  came  from  an  island  in 
the  Alabama  River,  situated  a few  hundred 
yards  above  the  Holy  Ground.  Now,  the 
inference  I draw  from  these  white  quarts 
arrow  points  is  that  no  intertribal  traffic 
existed  between  the  primeval  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  and  the  contiguous  tribes. 
They  must  have  been  very  much  of  a stay- 
at-home  kind  of  people,  manufacturing 
their  own  implements  of  war,  hunting, 
and  domestic  life.  If  it  had  been  other- 
wise, we  might  have  found  arrow  points  of 


other  kinds  of  stone  in  addition  to  those  of 
white  quartz.  All  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
goes  to  show  that  this  Alibamo  town  on  the 
Holy  Ground  must  have  been  one  of  the 
very  first  places  inhabited  by  any  tribe  in 
Alabama,  and  I feel  almost  sure  that  these 
first  settlers  must  have  been  the  prehistoric 
ancestors  of  the  Alibamo  tribe.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  at  the  confluence  of 
Holy  Ground  Creek  with  the  Alabama 
River,  was  admirably  adapted  for  a prime- 
val town,  as  the  inhabitants  could  catch 
their  fish  from  both  streams.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  town  was  not  only  protected 
by  the  Alabama  River  on  the  north;  but  on 
the  East,  South  and  West,  was  surrounded 
by  creeks,  ravines  and  marshes,  all  of 
which  barriers,  no  doubt,  secured  it 
against  the  hostile  inroads  of  other  tribes. 
These  circumstances  isolated  the  people  of 
this  ancient  town.  These  are  some  of 
my  observations  and  some  conclusions  I 
have  come  to  after  a thorough  inspection  of 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Ground  Town  of  the 
Creek  Confederacy. 

Crawford,  Miss.  H.  S.  Halbert. 


Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  of  Kishwaukee,  Illi- 
nois, writes  informing  us  that  there  are 
fifty  mounds  upon  the  Rock  River  between 
Byron  and  Oregon.  He  dug  in  one  of 
these,  but  found  nothing.  He  says  his  ex- 
cavation was  five  feet  long,  two  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  deep.  He  should  have  dug  a 
much  larger  hole.  In  exploring  a mound, 
the  excavation  should  be  at  least  four- 
sevenths  as  large  as  the  place  covered  by 
the  mound.  Otherwise  one  is  apt  to  miss  its 
contents. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Brown,  of  Framingham,  Mass  , 
owns  a beautiful  gouge  of  basanite  about 
seven  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 
The  edge  is  polished,  the  rest  of  the  speci- 
men pecked.  The  gouge  is  deeply  hollowed 
out. 

Volume  II  of  The  Archeologist  is 
getting  rare.  We  have  only  a few  com- 
plete sets.  We  will  mail  it  to  you  for  $1.30. 
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Mr.  Mercer  has  returned  from  Yucatan 
and  reports  the  exploration  of  twenty  caves. 
In  a newspaper  interview  he  says: 

“A  peculiarity  of  these  rock  chambers  is 
that  they  are  all  lighted  from  skylights, 
evidently  originating  from  natural  causes. 
These  let  light  and  air  in  and  the  result  is 
a vegetation  of  luxuriant  growth.  There 
are  palm  trees  and  bananas  and  cocoanuts 
growing  there,  and  the  stalactites  have  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  All  the  caves 
must  be  entered  through  the  top  either  by 
lowering  oneself  by  a rope  or  clamboring 
down  the  roots  of  the  alano  trees  that  grow 
on  the  edges  of  the  openings.  In  the 
caves  we  found  in  plenty  remains  of  the 
people  who  had  come  there  for  water. 
These  early  denizens  of  the  country  had 
built  cisterns  to  collect  the  water  that 
dropped  from  the  rocks  above,  and  in 
these  we  found  many  vessels  that  had  evi- 
dently been  dropped  when  their  owners 
were  drawing  water.  The  floors  of  the 
caves  were  strewn  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery. There  are  traces  of  fire  in  the  caves 
and  a few  animal  remains.  My  idea  is 
that  the  fire  was  chiefly  used  to  light  the 
caves  rather  than  for  the  preparation  of 
food. 

“In  one  cave  we  found  a number  of  pe- 
troglyphs  that  are  distinctly  different  from 
the  Maya  hierogliphics.  Of  these  we 
took  photographs,  and  we  also  brought 
home  a complete  series  of  objects  from  the 
different  culture  layers  that  formed  the 
bottom  of  the  caves.  There  were  very 
few  human  remains  and  some  of  the  caves 
had  evidently  been  the  dens  of  wild  beasts. 
One  cave  was  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  in- 
habited by  serpents,  and  its  name  in  their 
language  means  ‘Cave  of  Serpents,’  but  we 
found  no  traces  of  their  existence.  An 
important  feature  is  that  many  of  the  caves 
lie  close  to  mounds  and  the  ruins  of  tem- 
ples, and  therefore  contain  remains  not 
only  of  the  people  who  came  before  the 
builders  of  the  ruins,  but  of  the  builders 
themselves. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  NICARAGUA. 

J.  CRAWFORD,  B.  SC. 

npHE  following-  summary  of  the  discoveries  to  date  of  evidences  of 
* prehistoric  man  in  Nicarag-ua  is  presented  for  guidance  in 
future  explorations  in  that  country  for  the  works  of  the  aboriginal 
people.  These  evidences  have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  in 
much  greater  numbers  and  variety  than  would  have  been  expected 
after  considering  the  following  facts. 

Although  the  country  was  discovered  in  1502,  and  entered  soon 
after  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  history  declares,  occupied  large  areas 
in  all  parts  of  the  territory,  they,  in  fact,  took  possession  of  only 
a small  part  of  Western  and  the  margin  along  the  sea  coast  of  East- 
ern Nicaragua.  Their  Latin-American  successors  have  occupied, 
and  only  sparsely,  not  quite  one-half  of  the  entire  territory,  leaving 
uninhabited  by  man  at  this  date — June,  1894— the  entire  central  and 
eastern  mountainous  parts. 

Here  yet  linger  on  the  banks  of  Rios  Wangue  and  Grande  de 
Matagalpa  a few  remnants  of  native  Indian  tribes.  The  ground  has 
been  gone  over  but  superficially,  excepting  at  several  localities  where 
excavations  twenty  feet  deep  have  been  made. 

Remains  of  houses,  bridges  and  other  architectural  works  of 
stone  or  adobe  have  never  been  found  here,  excepting  at  several 
places  preliminary  work  of  stone  for  a temple  or  observatory. 

Since  the  glacial  epoch  in  Nicaragua  all  superficial  rocks  have 
been  constantly  attacked  by  meteoric  forces  that  are  very  active  and 
potent  in  semi-tropical  and  tropical  countries  in  disintegrating  rocks 
and  denuding  surfaces.  Consequently,  many  of  the  works  of  the 
aborigines  have  been  either  disfigured,  destroyed  or  covered  deeply 
beneath  dissevered  rock  material;  or,  in  the  volcanic  districts,  deeply 
covered  by  ejecta  from  some  cone  crater  or  fissure. 

In  describing  archaeological  discoveries,  I shall  refer  often  to  M. 
de  Mortillet,  the  eminent  French  Anthropologist,  and  my  authority 
on  geological  epochs  and  formations  will  he  Prof,  Joseph  LeConte. 
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ARROW  AND  SPKAR  HEADS,  SCULPTURING  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

These  are  most  frequently  of  flint  or  chalcedony.  Petro-silex 
and  other  rocks  were  also  used.  They  are  of  several  kinds;  those  of 
chipped  flints  or  rocks  that  were  used  and  lost,  and  but  recently  dis- 
covered on  or  near  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  singly,  and  with- 
out determining’  geological  associates.  Very  little  work  was  done  on 
them.  They  were  merely  flaked  near  their  edges,  so  little  taken  off 
that  one  is  often  tempted  to  doubt  that  man  worked  them.  They 
were  perhaps  failures. 

Others  are  oblong-  and  roughly  chipped  to  a point  at  one  end,  or 
are  sharpened  at  one  edge,  and  have  been  used.  They  are  of  the 
“Chellean”  type.  Others  are  shaped  with  more  care,  some  of  them 
having-  a shoulder  on  one  side;  others  are  phylloidal,  and  have  been 
chipped  with  true  artistic  patience  into  comparatively  symmetrical 
shapes  and  resemble  closely  the  “Solutrien”  forms.  They  are  usually 
partly  patinated  and  found  exposed  in  caches  in  the  sides  of  ravines 
or  covered  by  debris  at  the  mouth  of  or  on  the  floor  of  deeply  eroded 
trenches. 

At  or  near  the  following-  places  have  been  found  those  discovered 
in  caches  with  their  chips — a workshop  perhaps  : San  Pedro  del  Lo- 
bag-o,  Cor  Lobalo,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Chon- 
talis,  east  of  Lake  Nicarag-o,  Nicarag-ua;  Island  of  Ometepa,  Madei- 
ra, Island  of  Zapatero,  in  Lake  Nicarag-o,  near  to  the  western  margin 
of  the  lake.* 

The  material,  flint,  jasper  and  chalcedony  used  by  the  aborigines 
on  the  above  islands  for  their  implements,  was  obtained  from  the  val- 
leys near  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  department  of  Rivas,  and  from 
those  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  in  the  department  of  Chontalis. 
Both  of  the  valleys  are  distant  about  forty  miles,  two-thirds  of  the 
route  by  water  from  the  islands  named. 

At  Cerro  Tablon,  in  the  department  of  Leon,  about  three  miles 
east  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  banks  of  a well  shaded  creek, 
and  on  the  side  of  and  near  the  foot  of  this  cerro  is  to  be  seen  an 
implement  manufactory  of  great  antiquity  covering  a large  area. 

Fragments  of  rocks  and  of  flint  tools  evidently  made  at  this 
locality,  were  discovered  with  the  erect,  full  statue-like  stone  images 
of  men  found  on  the  island  of  Momotombito  in  Lake  Xocotlan  or 
Xolotlan,  Managua,  about  forty  miles  from  Cerro  Tablon. 

At  San  Pedro  del  Lobalo  and  on  the  Island  of  Ometepe,  Madeira, 
are  found  sculptured  images  of  men  similar  to  those  on  the  Island 
erf  Momotombito. 

The  workshop  near  the  base  of  Cerro  Tablon  appears  to  have 
been  in  operation  only  at  intervals  down  to  early  historic  times.  It 
is  known  that  as  late  as  1890,  a few  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  Ne- 
grandean  Indians  at  Subtiava,  now  the  western  part  of  the  present 
city  of  Leon  visited  this  locality  for  material  to  make  arrowheads. f 

* The  Indian  names  are  given  in  this  paper,  when  known,  to  preserve  them.  The  languages 
of  a few  of  the  tribes  that  once  inhabited  Nicaragua  have  been  almost  lost;  but  very  few  of  their 
radical  words  are  now  known. 

t As  to  the  probable  great  antiquity  of  these  works,  see  Proceedings  of  Boston  Soc.  of  Na- 
tural History,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  49-59. 
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Stone  objects,  flaked  and  ground,  have  been  discovered  by  placer 
miners  and  others  prospecting”  for  placer  gold  mines,  mixed  with 
auriferous  gravels  in  the  beds  of  creeks;  also  in  the  strata  of  clays, 
sand  and  gravels  found  several  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  beds  of 
the  creeks,  and  also  in  the  auriferous  disintegrated  rock  material 
that  fills  up  the  wide  channels  of  rivers  of  a former  epoch.  In  the 
placer-gold-mining  districts  of  Princapulka  and  Cabo  Gracias  a Dios 
have  been  found  in  the  same  zone  with  relics  of  men  fossil  teeth  and 
bones  of  Elephas  Meridionalis  and  other  large  pachyderms.  The 
stone  relics  and  fossils  found  accompanying  each  other  were  exam- 
ined by  the  writer,  but  not  at  the  place  where  they  were  discovered. 
Time  prevented  him  from  going  there.  He  does  know,  however, 
that  in  this  part  of  country  the  aborigins  roamed  long  and  in  large 
numbers. 


STONE  IMAGES  OF  MEN. 

These  have  been  discovered  and  examined  at  several  localities. 
Sketches,  photographs  and  descriptions  of  many  of  them  have  been 
given  by  Drs.  Behrendt,  Bransford,  Squeir,  and  others.  Dr.  Behrendt 
appears  to  have  given  his  attention  more  especially  to  the  idioms  of 
the  Indian  tribes  he  met  in  Nicaragua.  Squeir  was  evidently  in  a 
hurry,  while  Dr  Bransford  spent  several  months  excavating  and 
exploring  for  evidences  of  prehistoric  men  here.  His  sketches,  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  are  accurate  and  reliable. 

At  San  Pedro  del  Lobago  have  been  found  two  types  of  stone 
images  made  in  different  geological  epochs.  Those  that  are  of  the 
greatest  antiquity  resemble  the  images  discovered  on  the  Island  of 
Momotombito;  also  those  made  by  ancestors  of  the  Muycas — Chib- 
chas-chibchas-men — in  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  and  similar  to 
the  earliest  sculptured  stone  images  of  men  recently  exposed  in  a 
ravine  by  erosion  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  large  volcanic  cone  Ometepa. 

These  images  were  not  exposed  in  1876,  while  Dr.  Bransford  was 
here;  but  recently  by  earthquakes  and  floods  that  widened  and  deep- 
ened the  ravines  in  that  locality.  They  are  three  feet  long,  with  an 
unsculptured  base  for  the  purpose  probably  of  setting  them  firmly 
and  erect  into  the  ground. 

Recently  Indian  men  on  the  islands  of  Ometepa  and  Zapetera 
have  commenced  to  make  with  iron  tools  fair  imitations  of  the  pre- 
historic images  which  they  sell  to  tourists. 

Those  found  at  San  Pedro  del  Lobago  were  all  made  at  a date 
after  the  Nahua  invasion  and  are  of  Mexican  type,  although  not  so 
carefully  chiseled  nor  artistically  finished  as  those  made  by  the  Maya 
Indians  in  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Yucatan.  Some  are  sesile,  all 
have  head  ornaments.  They  are  of  such  variety,  showing  with  evi- 
dence that  they  were  made  during  different  conditions  of  the  people, 
or  during  different  chronological  divisions,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  invasion  from  Mexico,  and  continuing  at  intervals  to 
historic  times.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  appear  to  have  a long 
range  in  time,  probably  from  some  part  of  the  Terrace  period  to  the 
present  geological  epoch. 
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On  the  Island  of  Ometepa,  Madeira,  are  found  two  distinct  types 
of  sculptured  images  which  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island.  Still  a third  type  was  an  effort  to  blend  into  one  image  the 
distinctive  features  of  two  different  types. 

The  oldest  sculptures  were  made  to  stand  erect,  and  resemble* 
somewhat  the  images  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Muycas,  Chib- 
chas,  and  more  nearly  those  discovered  on  the  Island  of  Momotom- 
bito,  and  also  closely  those  found  at  San  Pedro  del  Lobago,  whose 
makers,  successors  in  the  same  school  of  art,  used  only  rough  flint 
chisels  and  gravers  to  carve  into  portraitures  a distinct  type  of  men, 
the  Mongoloids.  Special  features  and  geological  conditions  were 
observed  upon  examining  the  six  stone  images  of  men  discovered  on 
the  Island  of  Momotombito,  such  as  quartz  crystals  formed  in  the 
larger  pores  in  the  stones.  Drift  deposited  on  some  of  the  fallen 
statues,  and  fossil  oyster  shells  were  found  in  the  drift  at  the  same 
horizon  which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  sculpturing  was  done  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Champlain  epoch.  Those  that  resemble  the 
Toltec  type  are  usually  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  from 
the  Pueblo  of  Maygalpa  southward,  and  are  usually  represented 
sessile  and  with  head  ornaments.  They  appear  in  three  varieties, 
and  were  probably  made  at  different  periods  after  the  Nahau  invasion 
of  Nicaragua.  This  island  appears  to  have  been  the  meeting  place, 
or  one  of  them,  of  the  progenitors  of  the  aborigines,  who  probably 
entered  South  America  from  some  part  of  the  Polynesian  or  Microne- 
sian  islands,  over  a then  land  route  extending  across  an  ocean  in 
glacial  times,  and  there  met  again  in  Guatemala  or  Nicaragua  simi- 
lar people  who  had  traveled  then  across  a chain  of  islands  probably 
extending  between  Polynesia  and  Central  America.  This  opinion  of 
the  origin  of  man  in  America  from  Mongolia  or  of  Mongolian  par- 
entage is  referred  to  because  there  are  geological  evidences  in  Nica- 
ragua of  a much  greater  altitude  and  land  area  than  at  present. 
During  late  Pliocene  and  early  Pleistocene  time  such  were  the  con- 
ditions, and  man,  if  he  then  existed,  and  probably  he  did,  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  convenient  land  communication,  and  worked  his 
way  to  Central  and  South  America. 

The  discoveries  to  date  on  the  Island  of  Sapatera  of  stone  sculp- 
tures are  few  in  number.  They  were  found  exposed  at  the  sides  of 
ravines,  and  all  appear  to  be  of  the  Mexican  type.  Two  found  sev- 
eral feet  deeper  were  not  completed,  but  presented  a different  type 
and  showed  greater  antiquity.  At  one  place  on  this  island  were  ex- 
posed by  erosion  a number  of  large  stones  of  cubiform  and  parallelo- 
piped  shapes,  which  probably  were  placed  in  their  present  position 
by  men  about  to  build  a large  house  or  temple.  Several  small  stone 
images  of  men,  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  Mexican  type  of  features 
were  also  found. 

The  writer  also  heard  of  a reported  discovery  of  a moulded  gol- 
den image  of  a male  weighing  about  nine  ounces.  If  the  report  is 
true,  the  gold  was  probably  obtained  from  the  gold  mining  district  of 
La  Libertad,  about  120  miles  eastwardly  across  Lake  Nicarago  from 
the  island.  The  image  may  also  have  been  brought  from  Mexico. 
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On  the  Island  of  Mascarran  were  found  five  or  six  stone  images, 
some  upright  and  full  statue,  others  sessile.  Their  heads  were  with- 
out hoods  or  other  ornaments,  and  were  of  a brachycephalic  type. 
They  were  carefully  sculptured,  and  presented  a boldness  and  determ- 
ination of  facial  features  not  so  fully  nor  distinctively  portrayed  by 
any  other  stone  images  yet  discovered  in  Nicaragua.  This  island  is 
situated  in  Lake  Nicaragua.  Above  and  beneath  the  present  surface 
of  this  lake,  and  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  discovery  of 
the  images  were  found  pictographs  and  hieroglyphics  not  yet  trans- 
lated. Old  Indians  say  that  the  inscriptions  refer  to  some  occurrence 
on  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula  of  Nicaragua,  only  a few  miles 
south  from  this  group  of  islands. 

A few  stone  images  have  been  discovered  on  other  islands  in  this 
lake,  on  the  mainland  near  the  lake,  at  Nandime  and  other  towns 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; some  erect,  others  sessile 
and  of  Mexican  type.  Some  of  them  were  probably  sculptured  on  the 
islands  of  Ometepe,  Madeira  and  Zapatera,  and  transported  to  where 
discovered.  On  the  tall,  cone-shaped  island  of  Momotombito,  in 
Lake  Xocotlan,  at  Xolotlan,  Managua,  were  found  six  stone  images, 
all  of  Mongoloid  type.  They  were  found  in  a small  valley  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  inclining  toward  the  earth  at  different 
angles.  Although  originally  placed  erect  in  two  parallel  rows, 
extending  from  within  a short  distance  from  the  lake  up  the  inclined 
valley  to  the  probable  foundation  wall  of  stone,  intended  for  temple 
or  observatory,  from  where  in  a westwardly  direction  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  in  clear  view,  drift  and  cement  deposited  during  one  of 
the  islands’  vertical  oscillations  encircles  it,  and  was  found  covering 
two  of  the  images  placed  at  the  highest  altitude.  The  probable  geo- 
logical epoch  of  this  subsidence  was  the  Champlain. 

{To  be  contimied.) 


MIRACULOUS  POWER  OF  VISION. 
albert  s.  gatschet. 

I NSTANCES  of  eyesight  increased  to  an  incredible  degree  by  fabu- 
* lous  agencies  are  sometimes  occurring  in  the  mythic  tales  and 
ideas  of  both  hemispheres.  There  figure  as  a means  of  detecting 
hidden  facts  and  natural  objects  difficult  of  discovery,  and  if  mythol- 
ogists  were  on  the  lookout  for  them,  a large  number  of  instances 
could  probably  be  gathered,  so  as  to  make  of  these  “extravaganzas” 
a real  historic  factor  in  the  conception  of  mythic  ideas. 

Did  not  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Hellenic  people  create 
figures  like  Argus,  whose  body  was  so  full  of  eyes  that  none  could 
escape  his  vision,  like  Polyphemus  with  one  eye  only,  this  being  of 
enormous  size  and  power,  not  to  forget  the  ever  watchful  Kerberus 
on  the  shore  of  the  Styx,  the  river  of  Death,  who  had  three  heads 
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and  six  eyes.  To  the  sorcerers  of  all  nations  is  ascribed  not  only 
physical  power  which  they  may  increase  at  will,  but  also  superhuman 
faculties  of  vision,  available  chiefly  in  the  fierce  contests  of  battles. 

The  following-  examples  of  improved  vision  which  I have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  gather  from  myths  and  folk-tales  refer  to 
America,  and  claim  at  least  the  merit  of  originality,  if  not  that  of 
poetic  beauty,  also. 

Many  dogs,  especially  those  of  the  cur  type,  have  a dense  or 
bushy  tuft  or  fur  at  the  orbital  ridge  above  the  eyebrow.  This  tuft 
is  brown  colored  when  the  cur  is  brown  and  black  when  the  beast  is 
black  ; it  gives  the  animal  a peculiarly  formidable  or  beetling  appear- 
ance. The  Tuskarora  Indians  near  Niagara  Falls  and  the  other 
Iroquois  Indians  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  them,  believe  that 
such  dogs  are  especially  fitted  to  hunt  and  discover  witches  at  night 
(the  best  time  to  find  them).  Their  reasoning  is  clearly  this,  that  a 
dog  having  four  eyes  must  necessarily  see  better  than  a two-eyed 
dog,  and  hence,  also,  be  more  appropriate  for  a witch  hunt.  The 
darker  the  night  is,  the  more  propitious  it  is  to  discover  witches,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Shawnee  Indians  were  in  the  habit  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  them  in  the  thickets  of  walnut  trees,  for  no  other  trees 
have  a foliage  so  impenetrable  to  daylight  as  these. 

In  a Selish  myth  current  among  the  Okinagen  Indians,  State  of 
Washington,  the  principal  figure  is  a wise  bird  of  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  and  called  tskan,  or  tseskan , after  its  note.  He  appears  in 
spring,  when  the  days  begin  to  get  longer,  and  then  sings  kitsena, 
kitsena.  His  head  is  black  and  has  two  white  spots,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  eye,  which  to  the  popular  mind  makes  of  it  a four-eyed 
bird.  The  ornithologists  identify  him  with  Zonotrichia  intermedia, 
and  a number  of  tricks  are  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  Indians  of  the 
northwestern  inland  regions.  So  when  the  animals  assembled  to 
deliberate  upon  the  question  how  to  get  the  fire  from  the  sky,  Tses- 
kan advises  them  to  build  a pathway  or  ladder  consisting  of  arrows 
from  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  where  the  fire  is  lodged.  The  abode 
of  the  fire  must  be  up  there,  they  think,  for  the  stars  are  sparks  of 
fire,  and  the  lightnings  are  coming  from  the  skies,  also.  A bow  must 
hence  be  manufactured  strong  enough  to  send  an  arrow  to  the  sky, 
and  when  the  first  is  made  to  stick  in  there,  the  second  will  be  sent 
into  the  notch  of  the  first,  the  third  into  that  of  the  second,  and  when 
the  chain  of  arrows  is  complete,  the  animals  will  have  a road  to 
climb  up  after  the  fire.  To  make  the  bow  a strong  rib  must  be 
obtained,  and  no  ribs  being  stronger  than  those  of  the  elk,  an  elk  has 
to  be  killed.  Tseskan  therefore  asks  permission  to  be  carried  by 
him  over  a river,  and  while  he  sits  on  his  back,  he  creeps  through 
his  entrails  up  to  his  heart,  and  inflicts  such  a wound  to  it  by  his 
bites,  that  the  elk  falls  dead  on  reaching  the  other  side.  Tseskan’s 
grandmother  then  sitting  by  him,  he  teaches  the  animals  how  to  make 
a fire  and  to  heat  stones  in  order  to  cook  the  elk,  so  as  to  get  his  ribs 
in  the  easiest  way.  To  provide  the  arrow  with  fliers  he  obtains  the 
young  of  the  golden  eagle  by  some  trickery  and  obtains  their  plum- 
age, and  then  leads  the  animals  to  the  attack  upon  the  fiery  regions 
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of  the  sky.  Though  the*  expedition  fails  to  be  a success,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  tseskan  as  a leader  is  established,  and  its  sagacity  is  illus- 
trated henceforth  by  many  other  feats. 

When  improved  vision  of  the  above  description  is  attributed  to 
animals  in  American  myths,  can  we  be  surprised  when  we  find  it  in 
their  deities  also?  For  these  are  often  made  up  of  the  attributes  of 
animals,  not  of  men  only,  and  are  not  only  the  symbols  of  them,  as 
in  the  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  missionary  Emile  Petitot, 
who  lived  so  many  years  within  the  Arctic  circle  and  among  the 
Dene  tribes  of  its  neighborhood,  tells  us  in  his  “ Accord  des  Mythol- 
ogies des  Danites,”  that  one  of  the  genii  or  divinities  of  these  people, 
Elnahi,  is  a double-headed  being,  which  can  see  in  front  of  itself  and 
abaft  or  backwards — a bifrontal  genius  comparable  to  Janus,  an 
avenger  and  exterminator  of  evil  doers,  and  a protector  of  the  well- 
minded  people.  With  Elnahi  this  author  fitly  compares  a Polynesian 
deity  of  the  Taumotu  group,  called  Tukihiti,  who  according  to  Mr. 
Monthiton,  another  French  missionary,  combines  the  character  and 
the  functions  of  Kerberus  with  those  of  Pluton.  He  is  endowed  with 
four  eyes,  two  in  front  and  two  behind  his  head,  so  that  none  can 
possibly  escape  the  range  of  his  vision.  His  domain  is  that  of  the 
underground  world,  and  his  occupation  consists  in  hunting  evil  spirits 
day  and  night. 


THE  FIRST  DISCOVERED  CITY  OF  CIBOLA. 

F.  W.  HODGE. 

From  ‘‘The  American  Anthropologist,”  April,  1895. 

{Concluded.) 

lyi  R.  COSMOS  MINDELEFF,  who  made  a careful  survey  and 
^ -*•  study  of  the  K’iakima  ruin,  informs  me  that  in  all  probability 
the  houses  did  not  exceed  one  story.  Those  of  Hawikuh,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff,  considering  the  large  amount  of 
debris  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  such  walls  as  are  found,  sug- 
gest that  the  dwellings  had  been  densely  clustered  and  carried  to  the 
height  of  several  stories.”  In  this  connection  it  is  of  moment  to 
observe  that  Niza  speaks  of  the  houses  as  “all  of  stone,  with  their 
stories  and  flat  roofs,”  a reference  that  under  the  circumstances  could 
not  pertain  to  K’iakima. 

The  reiteration  of  the  Indians  “that  the  village  now  in  view  was 
the  smallest  one  of  the  seven”  I believe  to  have  been  mere  braggado- 
cio, and  contained  as  much  truth  as  their  allegation  in  the  same 
breath  that  Tusayan  was  much  more  important  than  Cibola.  Any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  smallest  village  of  the  Cibolan  group 
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was  larger  than  the  City  of  Mexico  is  incredible.* * * §  Niza  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a man  of  truth.  The  many  groundless  assertions  of 
the  Indians  as  recorded  throughout  this  and  subsequent  Spanish  nar- 
ratives speak  for  themselves. f 

Yet  the  clause  “the  village  now  in  view”  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  that  Hawikuh 
was  the  village  seen  by  Niza  this  would  suffice,  for  inasmuch  as 
K’iakima  is  visible  only  from  the  southeast  and  south,  there  is  no 
point  of  view  from  these  directions  that  would  not  include  Halona  J 
(the  site  of  the  present  Zuni),  and  from  any  point  farther  westward 
along  the  southern  eminences  Matsaki  also  would  have  been  seen. 
From  the  heights  south  of  the  plain  on  which  Hawikuh  was  situated, 
however,  one  village  only  was  observable  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  village  was  Hawikuh,  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  ruined 
adobe  church  erected  in  the  seventeenth  century  still  rise  above  the 
plain.  T’katiawe  § (a  triple  pueblo  of  which  Kechipauan  formed  a 
part),  on  the  mesa  to  the  southeastward,  the  nearest  settlement  to 
Hawikuh  when  that  village  was  inhabited,  could  be  seen  neither 
from  the  valley  below  nor  from  the  adjacent  heights.  Hawikuh, 
therefore,  necessarily  must  have  been  “the  village  now  in  view.” 

Mr.  Bandelier’s  belief  that  K’iakima  was  discovered  by  Niza  is, 
it  appears,  based  mainly  on  tradition.  Concerning  the  visit  of  Este- 
van  to  the  Zunis,  two  accounts  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Cushing,  || 
each  of  which  places  the  scene  of  the  killing  at  K’iakima.  The  text 
of  one  of  these  stories  is  approximately  accurate;  the  other  main- 
tains that  the  wise  men  of  the  Ka-ka  order  took  Estevan  “out  of  the 
pueblo  during  the  nighty  and  gave  him  a powerful  kick  that  sped 
him  through  the  air  back  to  the  south,  whence  he  had  come.”  A 
tradition  so  contorted  by  its  authors  that  it  bears  but  little  semblance 
of  its  original  form  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  only  in  so  far 
as  it  aids  in  establishing  the  maximum  age  at  which  the  authenticity 
of  Zuni  tradition  ceases. 

Regarding  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,  also,  tradition  is  seriously 
lacking.  The  early  Spanish  names  of  five  of  the  towns  are:  Maca- 

quia  (Matsaki),  Coquimo  (K’iakima),  Aquico  (Hawikuh),  Canabi 

* The  Postrera  de  Sivola  (1540)  says  the  largest  village  of  the  province  “may  have  about  200 
houses,  and  two  others  about  200,  and  the  others  somewhere  between  60  or  50  or  30.”  According  to 
Vetancurt,  Halona  and  Hawikuh  were  the  largest  villages  a few  years  before  the  revolt  of  1680, 
with  1,500  and  “more  than  1,000”  inhabitants  respectively.  In  Coronado’s  time  Matsaki  was 
regarded  as  the  largest  of  Cibolan  pueblos,  but  it  had  degenerated  during  the  following  eighty  or 
ninety  years.  Accepting  the  figures  of  the  Postrera , that  three  villages  (Halona,  Hawikuh  and 
Matsaki)  had  200  houses  each,  the  largest  of  the  remaining  four  pueblos  could  not  have  exceeded 
60  houses,  or  about  250  inhabitants,  while  the  smallest  of  the  seven  cities  had  but  30  houses  with 
about  150  occupants.  The  population  of  K’iakima  therefore  must  have  been  between  150  and  250, 
a figure  far  below  what  would  have  been  regarded  a fair  comparison  with  the  Mexican  capital. 

t It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Quivira  delusion  was  due  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Indian  “the  Tura.” 

t And  also  Pinawa  if  that  village  was  one  of  the  group. 

§ T’kanawe  is  the  “Canabi”  of  Onate  (1598),  and  was  one  of  the  Cibolan  cities.  It  contains 
the  standing  walls  of  a stone  church  which  in  all  probability  was  never  finished  or  used.  The 
village  is  not  mentioned  by  Vetancurt,  consequently  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
between  1629  and  1670,  the  latter  being  the  approximate  date  of  the  abandonment  of  Hawikuh. 

II  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

H According  to  all  the  Spanish  accounts,  Estevan  was  killed  in  the  morning  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape. 
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(T’kanawe  or  K’ianawe),  and  Alona  (Halona).  Thus  far  the  identi- 
fication is  simple;  but  neither  Mr.  Bandelier  nor  Mr.  Cushing-  has 
been  able  to  identify  satisfactorily  the  Aquinsa  * * * § mentioned  by 
Onate  in  1598,  while  the  Zuni  name  of  the  seventh  pueblo  (the  Span- 
ish equivalent  of  which  was  never  recorded)  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  definitely  determined. f It  is  quite  apparent,  then,  that 
without  the  aid  of  Spanish  records  we  would  not  know  the  names 
of  any  of  the  pueblos  occupied  by  the  Zunis  three  centuries  and  a 
half  ag-o  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Halona,  the  most  recently 
occupied  of  the  group),  for  the  .only  names  which  the  Indians  are 
now  able  to  g-ive  are  those  which  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  names 
preserved  in  Spanish  records.  Where  these  fail  native  tradition  also 
fails. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  Zuni  tradi- 
tion, especially  when  dating-  from  such  a remote  period  as  the  one 
referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Messrs.  Mindeleff,  while 
endeavoring-  to  g-ather  from  the  Zunis  traditional  data  reg-arding-  the 
coming-  of  Coronado  for  use  in  connection  with  their  archaeologic 
studies  in  Zuni  and  Tusayan,  found  that  they  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  Spanish  version,  and  uttered  statements  concerning-  inci- 
dents of  the  march  that  Indians  could  have  learned  only  from  recent 
contact  with  whites  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  histor}^  of  the  dis- 
covery. Ag-ain,  the  Zunis  claim  to  have  preserved  a tradition  of  a 
visit  to  them  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  before  the  “Black  Mexican”  came.  I 
That  such  a story  could  have  g-ained  foothold  in  Zuni  only  in  recent 
years  scarcely  needs  proof,  for  the  question  arose  but  twenty-five 
years  ag-o,  and  since  1886,  Bandelier  has  repeatedly  and  uncontrovert- 
ibly  proven  that  Vaca’s  route  lay  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

In  view,  then,  of  tbe  untrustworthiness  of  Zuni  tradition,  as 
above  exemplified,  can  the  persistent  myth  of  the  natives  that  K’ia- 
kima  was  the  pueblo  where  Estevan  met  death  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  overpowering-  testimony  to  the  contrary?  Should  the  story  of 
the  negro,  who  by  a powerful  kick  was  sped  throug-h  the  air  back 
whence  he  had  come — a story  suspended  by  a sitig-le  strand  of  truth 
— take  precedence  as  historical  evidence  over  the  statement  of  Jara- 
millo,  who  visited  Hawikuh  with  Coronado  only  a year  later  and 
specifically  recorded  that  “here  was  where  they  killed  Estevanillo,” 
or  of  the  declaration  in  1626  of  Fray  Geronimo  de  Sarate  Salmeron, 
who  “mentions  Hawikuh  positively  as  the  Civola  of  Fray  Marcos  and 
of  Coronado”?%  It  is  true  Jaramillo  wrote  these  words  some  years 
afterward;  but  would  he  have  been  more  likely  to  err  in  such  an 
important  matter  than  would  the  unwritten  story  of  the  natives? 
Furthermore,  Jaramillo  is  supported  by  Castaneda,  who,  in  Mr.  Ban- 

* Mr.  Bandelier  suggests  Apinawa  (=Pinawa);  Mr.  Cushing  gives  Ketchina  with  a query, 
and  Kwakina  in  different  writings.  See  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  iii;  Compte  Renda  Con- 
gres  Int.  des  Amer.,  7me.  sess.  (1888),  Berlin,  1890;  The  Millstone,  Indianapolis,  April,  1884,  p.  55. 

t Mr.  Cushing  has  suggested  both  Hampassawan  and  Pinawa,  the  latter  being  Bandelier’s 
Aquinsa.  Bandelier  [Contributions,  op.  cit.,  p.  171)mentions  Ketchipauan  doubtfully  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seventh  village. 

X Haynes,  op.  cit.,  p.  483. 

§ Bandelier,  Contributions,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 
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delier’s  language,  “makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  locality,  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  labors  under  the  same  impression.”  Such  an  important 
event  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  actual  discoverer 
of  the  “new  country,”  the  strange  forerunner  of  civilization  in  the 
Southwest,  the  first  black  man  the  Indians  had  ever  seen,  could  not 
have  been  forgotten  in  a year.  Coronado,  writing  from  Hawikuh  in 
1540,  says:  “The  death  of  the  negro  is  perfectly  certain,  because 

many  of  the  things  which  he  wore  have  been  found,  and  the  Indians 
say  that  they  killed  him  here.” 

In  1893,  Mr.  Bandelier’s  Gilded  Man  appeared.  Most  unfortun- 
ately for  the  author,  who  was  in  South  America  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  editing  of  the  volume  and  the  revision  of  the  proofs 
were  left  to  others,  whose  knowledge  of  Southwestern  history  was  so 
scant  that  many  errors  were  suffered  to  creep  in.  Among  these  is  a 
statement,  contradictory  of  all  the  evidence  presented  in  Bandelier’s 
previous  writings,  to  the  effect  that  Coronado  did  not  go  to  Hawikuh, 
“fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Zuni,  the  village  nearest  to  him,* *  but  to 
‘Oa-quima’  (K’iamkima),  because  (in  the  words  of  Jaramillo)  ihe 
negro  was  killed  there.”  I cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Bandelier  would 
have  allowed  this  statement  to  remain,  since  he  has  always  declined 
as  evidence  the  assertion  of  Jaramillo  f concerning  the  village  at 
which  the  negro  was  killed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  written  years 
after  his  visit.  If  Mr.  Bandelier’s  statement  is  intentional,  then  it 
further  substantiates  the  evidence  which  I have  above  presented,  that 
Hawikuh  was  the  pueblo  at  which  Kst6van  was  killed,  as  the  Tras- 
lado  de  las  Nuevas  (Col.  Doc.  Indias,  XIX,  p.  529)  will  attest.  This 
document  maintains  that  on  the  19th  day  of  July  (1540)  Coronado 
went  “four  leagues  J from  this  city  (Granada)  to  see  a rock  where 
they  told  him  that  the  Indians  of  this  province  had  a stronghold, 
and  he  returned  the  same  day.”  That  the  stronghold  is  the  great 
rock  mesa  of  Taaiyalone,  or  Thunder  mountain,  on  a knoll  at  the 
tlie  base  of  which  stood  K’iakima,  needs  no  proof.  It  is  the  only 
impregnable  height  in  the  vicinity  suitable  for  habitation,  contains 
on  its  summit  the  ruins  of  defensive  structures,  is  well  known 
through  direct  statements  in  Spanish  history  under  the  name  of  the 
“Rock  of  K’iakima”  as  a place  of  refuge  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Cibola-Zuni  fled  from  their  villages  in  the  valley  in  fear  of  Spanish 
or  Indian  invaders,  and,  as  approximately  stated  by  the  Traslado , is 
situated  four  or  five  leagues  from  Granada  or  Hawikuh — not  K’ia- 
kima, which  stood  at  its  base. 

Again,  in  the  Gilded  Man  (p.  160),  alluding  to  the  mesas  south- 
ward from  Thunder  mountain,  from  which,  as  Mr.  Bandelier  believes, 
Niza  first  caught  sight  of  Cibola,  occurs  the  reference:  “There,  too, 
the  remains  of  a wooden  cross  were  visible  till  a few  years  ago.  It 

* Note  the  statement  “the  village  nearest  to  him,”  which  also  must  have  been  the  village 
nearest  to  Niza  and  Estevan.  ' 

* “En  pocos  dias  de  camino  llegaron  S la  primera  poblacion  de  Cibola,  adonde  mataron  a 
Estevanico  de  Orantes.” — Herrera , dec.  VI,  lib.  ix.  cap.  xi,p.  305.  Y aqui  mataron  a Estebanillo  el 
Negro,  que  habia  venido  con  Dorantes,  de  la  Florida,  y volvia  con  fray  Marcos  de  Niza.” — Jara- 
millo Relacion , in  Col.  Doc.  de  Indias,  XIV,  p.  308. 

t The  distances  given  are  somewhat  underestimated. 
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has  been  supposed  that  this  was  the  cross  which  the  monk  erected; 
considering’  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  region,  the  supposition,  even 
if  it  is  not  probable,  is  not  to  be  wholly  rejected.” 

My  personal  regard  for  the  author  refuses  to  make  me  believe 
that  this  statement  is  made  seriously.*  The  fact  that  the  friar  was 
possessed  of  “more  fright  than  food,”  and  had  been  reduced  to  the 
extreme  of  necessity,  precludes  the  thought  that  he  remained  on  the 
spot  longer  than  was  necessary  to  break  the  limbs  of  a tree  with 
which  to  form  a cross  f (its  arms,  in  all  probability,  being  secured  by 
a shred  of  his  cassock),  and  to  heap  around  its  base  a pile  of  stones. 
Could  even  a more  stable  structure  have  stood  the  snows  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Zuni  winters?  If  a cross  stood  on  this  spot  in 
recent  times,  we  may  more  safely  attribute  its  erection  to  the  death 
by  the  wayside  of  some  unfortunate  Mexican,  for  such  is  the  custom 
of  his  people. 

That  Hawikuh  was  the  village  first  seen  by  Estevan,  who  there 
met  death;  that  it  was  the  “City  of  Cibola”  rising  from  the  plain 
which  Niza  and  his  Piman  guides  viewed  from  the  southern  heights 
in  1539,  and  that  it  was  the  pueblo  which  Coronado  stormed  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  seems  indisputable. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
meets  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  latter  part  of  August.  No  Ameri- 
can society  is  better  known  or  more  influential.  Section  H of  the 
Association  is  devoted  to  Anthropology  and  kindred  subjects,  and  is 
the  only  division  in  which  the  readers  of  The  Archaeologist  would 
be  at  all  interested.  The  papers  to  be  read  before  Section  H cover 
a very  wide  field  and  number  several  score. 

The  dues  of  the  Association  are  not  heavy.  No  man  interested 
in  scientific  matters  should  fail  to  become  a member.  Besides  attend- 
ing interesting  sessions  and  enjoying  a good  time,  he  would  possess 
a voluminous  report  of  600  or  800  pages.  There  is  also  a satisfaction 
in  hearing  and  seeing  well  known  men  of  science  and  in  knowing 
that  ones  name  is  enrolled  among  those  who  have  made  the  Ameri- 
can Association  what  it  is. 

Persons  desiring  information  as  to  the  work  of  the  Association, 
dues,  etc.,  should  address  the  permanent  Secretary  of  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Salem,  Mass. 


* It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Batidelier  does  not  claim  that  he  saw  the  cross,  nor  does  he 
give  the  source  of  information.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  of  his  previous  writing's,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reference  is  the  work  of  the  editor. 

t “With  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  I erected  on  the  spot  a great  heap  of  stones  and  placed  on 
top  a small  cross,  not  having-  the  tools  necessary  for  making-  a larger  one.”  (Niza,  quoted  by 
Bandelier:  Documentary  History , op.  cit.,  p.  17.) 
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THE  OHIO-MICHIGAN  BOUNDARY  LINE  DISPUTE. 

TOD  B.  GATTOWAY. 

“ Sing-,  O,  Goddess  Muse, 

From  whence  arose  so  fierce  a strife.” 

T N the  examination  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  Ohio-Michigan 
^ boundary  dispute,  I find  myself  very  much  in  the  position  of 'the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  who,  after  hearing-  the  plaintiff’s  side  of  the 
case,  was  ready  to  decide  in  his  favor  ; but  upon  the  defendant  having- 
presented  his  argument,  he  exclaimed,  “You  mix  me  up  so,  I don’t 
know  which  way  to  decide  ” Therefore,  I appeal  to  you  to  be  judge 
and  jury  in  this  case,  and  upon  hearing  the  facts  and  what  law  there 
is,  which  is  very  little,  I leave  you  to  find  the  verdict  as  ye  shall  deem 
best. 

The  case  is  the  State  of  Ohio  vs.  the  United  States.  It  cannot 
be  the  State  of  Ohio  vs.  Michigan,  for  at  the  time  of  this  controversy, 
Michigan  was  but  a territory,  and  therefore  only  a ward  of  the 
general  government.  With  this  slight  preliminary,  I shall  plunge 
at  once  into  the  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

In  1817,  Lewis  Cass  wrote  to  Edward  Tiffin,  the  United  States 
Surveyor  General,  “A  disputed  jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  to  a country.”  This  is  eminently  true.  All 
the  great  wars  in  history,  aside  from  those  involving  religious  dis- 
putes, have  been  caused  by  boundary  line  controversies  or  disputed 
jurisdictions. 

In  regard  to  the  controversy  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  as  to 
the  boundary  line,  but  very  little  is  known  by  this  generation.  Few 
histories  have  more  than  a meagre  account  of  it,  generally  dismissing 
the  subject  with  a few  lines  about  “The  Toledo  War,”  by  relating 
one  or  two  of  the  humorous  and  ludicrous  events  incident  thereto, 
but  failing  wholly  to  give  the  subject  the  prominence  it  deserves. 

The  contestants  were  not  solely  Governor  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  and 
Governor  Mason,  of  Michigan,  nor,  as  I said  before,  was  it  a question 
between  the  two  States,  or  the  State  and  the  territory,  but  rather 
between  Ohio  and  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
this  Republic,  had  Ohio  occupied  the  disputed  territory,  it  would 
have  been  the  imperative  duty  of  the  President  to  resist  such  oc- 
cupation with  all  the  forces  of  the  nation,  if  necessary,  if  he  regard- 
ed the  claims  of  Michigan  as  valid  and  correct. 

As  this  question  was  one  which  came  into  being  with  the  admis- 
sion of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  and  realizing  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  early  history  and  later  development  of  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
I have  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  an  address  before  our  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society. 
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Mr.  Fisk  well  says,  in  his  “Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory,” “Questions  about  public  lands  are  often  regarded  as  the 
driest  of  historical  deadwood.  Discussions  about  them  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  belong  to  the  class  of  articles  which  the 
general  reader  usually  skips.  Yet  there  is  a great  deal  of  the 
philosoph}^  of  history  wrapped  up  in  this  subject.  * * * * * 

For  without  studying  this  creation  of  a national  domain  between  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi,  we  cannot  understand  how  our 
Federal  Union  came  to  be  formed.”  The  problem  of  dividing  the 
great  unknown  West  among  the  thirteen  new  States  was  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  intricate  questions  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
legislators  who  had  so  successful^  grappled  with  the  perplexities  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress.  The  individual  members  of  our  first 
national  congress  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
the  great  West.  They  knew  almost  nothing  of  its  boundless  prairies, 
its  mighty  rivers  and  inland  seas ; its  primeval  forests,  its  wealth  of 
ores  and  coal.  And  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
plan  which  Rufus  Putnam  sent  from  the  village  of  Rutland,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Congress  for  the  relief  of  indigent  revolutionary  soldiers, 
that  they  should  be  colonized  between  Lake  Frie  and  the  Ohio  River, 
that  was  the  immediate  origin  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country  of  ours,  there  was  one  com- 
modity which  was  cheap,  i.e.,  land.  It  was  both  “dirt  cheap”  and 
“ cheap  dirt.”  These  were  the  days  when  a service  of  ofttimes  a 
questionable  nature  was  repaid  with  three  or  four  counties  in  America, 
from  the  King  of  England;  or  the  introduction  to  Louis  XIV  of 
France  of  a charming  mistress  meant  a grant  of  a province;  when 
one  English  favorite  was  endowed  with  a tract  of  land  gravely  des- 
cribed as  having  “ a sea  front  of  ten  miles  and  extending  westward 
to  the  limits  of  North  America.” 

The  story  of  the  occupation  of  Canada  by  the  French,  and  of  all 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  English,  needs  no  repetition  here.  After 
the  treaty  of  1760,  which  ended  France’s  power  in  America,  all  that 
territory  north  of  Louisiana  belonged  to  England ; in  her  was  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  subject  to  the  fast  fading  claims  of  France. 
The  colonies  had  no  rights  in  all  this  boundless  stretch  of  country, 
and  they  had  no  power  or  right  of  acquiring  any  of  this  land  without 
special  grant  from  the  crown.  This  point  is  important  as  bearing 
upon  the  claims  which  New  York,  Connecticut,  Virginia  and  others, 
made  to  territory  beyond  the  Alleghenies  after  the  Revolution.  As 
one  author  has  said,  “English  protection  preserved  the  great  heart 
of  this  continent  for  Americans,  and  English  shortsightedness  pro- 
duced a Union  in  which  was  the  only  possibility  of  perpetuating  the 
titles  of  Americans  to  the  great  central  valley.” 

The  claims  of  certain  of  the  States  to  territorial  domain  were 
questions  which  occupied  the  First  National  Congress,  and,  as  we 
know,  even  threatened  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  young  States. 
Briefly,  the  question  was,  did  these  States  have  rights  in  this  vast 
new  territory  founded  upon  incidents  of  their  colonial  status,  or  did 
this  region  belong  to  the  United  States?  Had  England’s  rights  not 
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passed  to  the  United  States,  the  Colonies,  or  the  States  which  had 
been  colonies,  would  only  have  had  such  claims  on  the  west  as  Eng- 
land might  see  fit  to  acknowledge.  But  England’s  rights  had  passed 
by  treaty  to  the  United  States  as  a sovereign  government,  and  the 
Colonies  had  died  without  testament  or  issue.  Had,  however,  either 
side  pressed  its  claims  too  rigidly  on  this  question,  the  young  repub- 
lic might  never  have  lived.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  associates 
took  the  broad,  middle  course  in  this  threatening  question.  They 
held  the  fundamental  truth  to  be  that  the  general  government  had 
certain  prerogatives  necessary  to  its  existence,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  certain  concessions  to  some  of  the  new  States  were  wiser 
than  stringent  measures.  The  guiding  hand  of  Jefferson  can  there- 
fore be  seen  in  all  the  efforts  to  organize  the  Northwest  territory, 
and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  the  fruit  not  only  of  Jefferson’s  labors, 
but  of  the  best  wisdom  of  the  best  minds  in  America.  While  it  is 
true  that  Jefferson  was  in  Paris  on  a mission  when  the  Ordinance 
was  adopted,  yet  the  principles  of  his  proposed  ordinance  of  1784 
were  incorporated  in  framing  it.  This  Ordinance,  secured  at  the 
cost  of  a few  concessions,  that  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  Connecticut 
and  the  Military  Reservation  in  Ohio  to  Virginia,  was,  as  has  been 
said,  “one  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  provisions  of  a time 
when  wisdom  and  foresight  seem  to  have  been  especially  granted  to 
public  men.” 

“ I doubt,”  said  Daniel  Webster,  “ whether  one  single  law  of  any 
law-giver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of  more  distinct, 
marked  and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787.”  In 
sagacity,  wisdom  and  foresight,  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  ; it  has  been 
the  corner  stone  of  territorial  governments  since  its  adoption.  Our 
fathers  framed  laws  like  the  Patriarchs  of  old. 

However,  among  the  documents  in  this  case,  of  Ohio  vs.  The 
United  States  ex  rel.  Michigan,  one  Article  of  this  remarkable  State 
paper,  viz.,  No.  5,  is  the  only  one  involved  in  the  issues  in  the  case. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

“ There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  States  ; and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon 
as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the  same, 
shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to-wit : The  western 

State,  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Wabash  Rivers;  a direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash 
and  Post  Vincents,  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the 
Eake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  Middle  State  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Post  Vincents  to 
the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  the 
said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last- 
mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  the  said  territorial 
line ; provided , however , and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared, 
that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be 
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altered,  that,  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall 
have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said 
territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  whenever  any  of 
the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein, 
such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in 
all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent 
constitution  and  State  government ; provided,  the  constitution  and 
government,  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  Republican,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  Confederacy,  such  admis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a 
less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand.” 

In  the  consideration  of  this  article  of  the  Ordinance,  I omit  men- 
tion of  all  the  details  of  the  negotiations  between  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  relative  to  the  cession  by  Virginia  of  certain 
territorial  rights  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  brief,  however,  Vir- 
ginia proposed  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  States  to  be  formed 
in  the  future  should  be  an  east  and  west  line  running  due  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  touching  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  ; 
but  Congress  decided  that  in  fixing  the  boundaries,  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  natural  conditions  and  the  variety  of  circumstances 
which  would  grow  out  of  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countr}7-. 
Virginia  had  wished  the  boundaries  to  be  blocked  out  without  regard 
to  rivers,  mountains,  lakes  or  barren  land. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan  was  practically  unknown.  It  was 
thronged  with  savages  and  rarely  visited  by  white  men.  Even  at  a 
much  later  period  there  were  few  who  could  boast  that  they  had 
penetrated  to  within  fifty  miles  of  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  map  which  was  relied  upon  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittee in  framing  the  ordinance  was  Mitchell’s,  which  had  been 
published  in  1755.  This  same  map  was  also  used  by  our  commis- 
sioners in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783.  On  it  few,  very 
few,  of  the  natural  objects  in  the  Northwest  Territory  were  correctly 
delineated.  The  longtitude  and  latitude  of  the  various  rivers  were 
all  wrong,  while  in  regard  to  Lake  Michigan,  a most  grave  error  was 
present,  which  was  the  whole  cause  of  the  boundary  difficulty. 

I wish  that  I might  show  you  a copy  of  this  interesting  old 
map,  as  it  would  illustrate  to  you  how  easily  Congress  was  led 
into  its  mistake.  On  it  Lake  Michigan  is  represented  as  not  larger 
than  Lake  Huron,  and  trending  from  the  north  decidedly  to  the 
southeast;  whereas,  we  know  it  is  much  larger  than  Lake  Huron,  and 
its  trend  is  to  the  southwest.  By  it  the  southern  boundary  of  Lake 
Michigan  was  laid  down  as  being  near  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  by  that  error  an  east  and  west  line  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  Canada  intercepted  the  present  strait  between  Detroit 
and  the  Raisin  River.  A pencil  line  was  drawn  on  this  map  indica- 
ting such  a line,  and  upon  that  line  the  committee  and  Congress 
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manifestly  intended  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  to  be  located. 
Indeed,  a number  of  maps  in  the  State  Department  of  a later  date  all 
follow  Mitchell’s  location  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Things  went  along  smoothly  for  some  time.  Our  pioneer  fathers, 
in  happy — or  unhappy,  as  the  sequel  shows — ignorance  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  our  western  country,  continued  the  uneven  tenor  of  their 
ways,  making  war  on  the  aborigines  and  obeying  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion to  people  the  land. 

In  1802,  Ohio  had  reached  the  period  when  she  decided  she  was 
ready  to  assume  the  maturer  robes  of  statehood.  In  that  year  the 
convention  was  held  in  Chillicothe  to  frame  a constitution  for  the 
State,  and  under  the  prevailing  and  natural  impression  that  the  old 
maps  were  correct,  the  convention  was  about  to  locate  the  northern 
boundary  in  conformity  with  this  opinion,  believing  the  line  would 
terminate  far  above  Maumee  Bay.  While  in  the  midst  of  this  discus- 
sion, there  happened  in  the  convention  an  old  trapper  who  had 
hunted  for  years  on  Lake  Michigan.  He  announced  to  them  that  he 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  country,  and  that  they  were 
mistaken,  that  Lake  Michigan  extended  much  further  south  than 
was  generally  supposed.  Can  we  not  picture  the  old  trapper  with 
his  squirrel-skin  cap,  clad  in  buckskin,  imparting  this  bit  of  informa- 
tion to  the  astonished  and  bewildered  convention?  Consternation, 
doubt,  indecision  and  perplexity  ! Gallileo  proclaiming  to  the  Pre- 
lates that  the  world  was  round,  or  Columbus  announcing  to  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  he  had  discovered  a new  world,  could 
not  have  produced  a more  profound  sensation  than  this  statement  of 
our  trapper  friend.  Accordingly,  the  convention  arranged  the  bound- 
ary of  the  State  in  conformity  with  the  provision  of  Congress  with 
this  proviso:  “ Provided  always , and  it  is  hereby  fully  understood  and 
declared  by  this  convention,  that  if  the  southern  boundary  or  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Michigan  should  extend  so  far  south  that  a line  drawn 
due  east  from  it  should  not  intersect  Lake  Erie,  or  if  it  should  inter- 
sect the  said  Lake  Erie  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River  of  the 
lake,  then,  and  in  that  case , with  the  assent  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  northern  boundary  of  this  State  shall  be  established  by 
and  extended  to  a direct  line  running  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Miami  Bay,  after  inter- 
secting the  due  north  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  thence 
northeast  to  the  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line.” 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  were  so  anxious  to  estab- 
lish a State  government  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they  hesitated  lest 
this  proviso  might  cause  delay ; but  it  was,  however,  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

When  this  constitution  was  submitted  to  Congress,  this  proviso 
was  never  directly  rejected  nor  ratified.  Ohio  always  claimed  that 
the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  this  constitution  was  a ratification  of 
this  proviso,  while  Michigan  thought  from  the  fact  that  Congress 
did  not  expressly  ratify  the  proviso,  it  was  void  and  without  effect. 
Certain  it  was,  that  Ohio  herself  never  seemed  satisfied  with  her 
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position,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  have  Cong*ress  ratify  the  bound- 
ary which  terminated  at  the  mouth  of  Maumee  Bay,  while.  Michigan 
exercised  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  piece  of  ground, 
which  was  about  360  square  miles,  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  they  had  a vested  right  to  all  the  territory  north 
of  an  east  and  west  line,  drawn  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan ; and  these  territorial  anthorities  appointed  officers,  col- 
lected taxes,  granted  charters  to  corporations,  who  continued  without 
contention  to  exercise  their  corporate  functions.  The  disputed  terri- 
tory running  along  the  north  of  Ohio  was  eight  miles  wide  in  the 
east,  diminishing  to  five  miles  in  the  west.  The  land  included  some 
of  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  It  was  farming  land,  and  was  destined 
to  command  much  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  particularly 
important  as  containing  the  valuable  harbor  of  Maumee  Bay. 

Over  nine  years  after  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a State,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  we  find  the  then  collector  of  the  Port  of  Miami  addressed 
a letter  to  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Governor  of  Ohio,  on  behalf  of 
the  fifty  families  comprising  the  population  of  that  district,  urging 
him  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  position  of  the  boundary  line,  and 
asking  for  a speedy  settlement  of  the  question.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  was  on  the  verge  of  a war  with  Great  Britain,  and  it 
so  quickly  followed  that  the  boundary  line  question  was  wholly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  more  serious  problem  of  preserving  our  national  exist- 
ence; and  this  was  particularly  true  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  common  enemy.  However,  after  being  repeatedly  urged 
by  Ohio,  through  its  representatives,  Congress  appointed  a committee 
on  January  4,  1812,  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  approving  the 
northern  boundary  of  Ohio,  as  set  forth  in  the  proviso  to  its  consti- 
tution, which  shows  conclusively  that  Ohio  did  not  feel  that  the 
ratification  in  1803,  by  Congress,  of  her  constitution  had  been  a rati- 
fication of  her  proviso  on  the  boundary  matter.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gress by  law  directed  the  Surveyor  General  to  have  surveyed,  marked 
and  designated  a line  agreeably  to  the  line  established  by  Ohio’s  pro- 
viso of  her  constitution  in  1802,  and  to  have  a plan  of  the  same  returned 
to  Congress.  On  account  of  the  intervention  of  the  war  of  1812,  this 
survey  was  not  made  until  1817.  At  that  time  William  Harris  was 
directed  by  the  Surveyor  General  to  make  the  survey,  which  he  did, 
and  the  line  was  known  as  Harris’  line.  At  the  same  time,  throug'h 
the  influence  of  General  Lewis  Cass,  Territorial  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan, who  was  a close  political  and  personal  friend  of  the  President, 
another  survey  was  made  for  the  goverment  by  John  A.  Fulton, 
which  was  known  as  Fulton’s  line.  This  line  conformed  to  the 
claims  of  Michigan. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1818,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
declared  they  would  consider  Harris’  line  as  the  boundary.  But  as 
Congress,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  did  not  confirm  either  Harris’ 
or  Fulton’s  lines,  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  our  legislature  did 
not  have  much  weight. 
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When  this  controversy  began,  the  disputed  territory  was  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  Indians,  and  naturally  the  solution  of  the  question 
was  not  one  of  much  moment  ; but  after  the  war  of  1812,  when  the 
territory  began  to  be  occupied  by  the  whites,  these  inhabitants  of 
the  infant  settlement  became  quite  anxious  for  a decision.  In  1823, 
Horatio  Conant,  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  disputed  strip, 
addressed  a letter  to  Hon.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  Ohio’s  Senator,  begging 
for  a speedy  decision.  Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  until  it  became  known  that  Michigan  was  about  to  apply  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1831,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio  addressed  a memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that  meas- 
ures might  be  adopted  for  a speedy  and  final  establishment  of  the 
dividing  line.  Accordingly,  on  the  14tli  of  July,  the  President  by 
law  was  directed  to  have  a third  survey  made  to  find  the  exact  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
same  of  the  north  cape  on  Maumee  Bay,  and  also  where  a direct  line 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  would  intersect  Lake 
Erie.  This  was  done,  and  that  is  all  that  was  done.  Congress  having 
not  yet  ratified  either  the  Harris  or  Fulton  line. 

In  1835,  matters  reached  a crisis.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  it  was  found  imperative  to  build  a canal  connecting 
the  Miami  of  the  south  with  the  Maumee  River,  or,  as  it  was  then 
known,  the  Miami  of  the  North.  The  citizens  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing village  of  Toledo,  by  their  urgent  demands,  induced  Governor 
Lucas  to  bring  the  matter  before  our  legislature  by  a special  message, 
and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1835,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  extend- 
ing the  northern  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Wood,  Henry  and 
Williams  to  the  Harris  line.  This  act  read  as  follows  : 

“ That  such  part  of  the  territory  declared  by  this  act  as  being 
attached  to  the  county  of  Wood,  shall  be  erected  into  townships,  as 
follows,  to-wit  : Such  part  of  ranges  five  and  six  as  lies  between  the 

line  run  due  east  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  line  run  from  the  said  southern  extremity  to  the  most  northern 
cape  of  the  Maumee  Bay,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  into  a 
separate  and  distinct  township  by  the  name  of  Sylvania;  and  that  all 
such  parts  of  ranges  seven  and  eight,  together  with  the  territory  east 
of  the  Maumee  River,  as  lies  between  the  line  run  from  the  southerly 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Mau- 
mee Bay,  and  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  line  run  due  east  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  erected  into  a separate  and  distinct  township,  by  the  name 
of  Port  Lawrence;”  and  further  authorized  and  directed  those  town- 
ships to  hold  elections  for  township  officers  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April  next,  and  provided  for  their  complete  organization.  The  Gov- 
ernor appointed  three  commissioners  to  run  and  remark  the  line,  and 
the  date  of  April  1 was  fixed  as  the  time  to  commence  the  survey. 

I cannot  refrain  from  reading  the  following  letter,  as  showing  the 
disposition  of  the  citizens  of  Toledo  and  the  attitude  of  the  Michigan 
authorities  at  that  time: 
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“ Toukdo,  Wood  County,  Ohio,  March  1,  1835. 
His  Excellency,  Robert  Lucas , Governor  of  Ohio: 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  a large  number  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I 

hasten  to  advise  you  of  the  aspect  of  our  affairs  in  this  quarter  of  the 
State,  that  your  Excellency  may  adopt  such  measures  to  protect  their 
rights  and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  under  existing  circum- 
stances may  be  deemed  necessary. 

A notice  was  last  week  issued,  calling  a meeting  at  Tremains- 
ville  of  the  citizens  of  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  lying  north 
of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southern  extreme  or  bend 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  which  had  heretofore  been  under  the  tempor- 
ary jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  government  of  Michigan.  The 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  spread  intelligence  among  the  people, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
to  its  entire  constitutional  limits,  and  to  guard  against  any  chance 
of  division  by  the  industrious  efforts  of  certain  emmissaries,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  acting  Governor  of  Michigan  to  create  an 
interest  in  favor  of  the  territory,  and  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  Ohio.  The  meeting  assembled  yesterday  afternoon  to  the 
number  of  some  three  hundred  persons.  A deputation  was  sent  out 
from  Michigan  consisting  of  General  Brown,  of  Lenawee  County ; 
General  Humphrey,  of  Monroe ; Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, and  a number  of  the  judicial  and  military  officers  of  Monroe 
County,  ostensibly  to  confer  and  consult  with  our  citizens,  but  whose 
real  object  was  to  overawe  and  divide  our  meeting.  As  the  nature 
of  their  visit  was  understood,  a resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  inviting  all  strangers  who 
might  feel  any  interest  in  its  proceedings,  to  attend,  but  declaring  it 
‘ indecorous,  improper  and  out  of  order  ’ for  any  persons  to  take 
part  in  its  deliberations  who  was  not  interested  as  a resident  of  Ohio, 
or  called  by  the  language  of  the  notice  under  which  we  had  assem- 
bled. 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  and  unanimous  resolution  of  our 
citizens,  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  General  Brown,  through  his 
associates,  to  get  a hearing  from  our  audience,  and  to  procure  the 
reading  of  an  order  from  the  acting  Governor  of  Michigan.  It  at 
length  came  into  the  hands  of  a citizen,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
Michigan  interest,  and  who  had  just  received  a commission  from 
Governor  Mason,  and  the  order  was  by  him  offered  to  the  meeting, 
and  permission  asked  to  read  it  aloud ; but  as  soon  as  the  signature 
was  discovered,  it  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  meeting,  and  its 
reading  declared  out  of  order,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  first  reso- 
lution. The  purport  of  this  order,  as  I afterwards  learned,  was 
certain  instructions  from  acting  Governor  Mason  to  General  Brown, 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  this  place,  and  other  towns  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Ohio,  and  to  ascertain  what  public  officers  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  removed, 
and  replaced  by  others  more  loyal  to  the  cause  of  Michigan.  And  if, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  create  a division,  or  raise  a party 
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among-  our  citizens  sufficiently  strong-  to  maintain  the  laws  of  Michi- 
gan, then  to  raise  a posse  and  proceed  forthwith  with  the  public 
authorities  of  the  adjacent  counties,  and  forcibly  support  the  juris- 
diction of  Michigan,  and,  particularly,  to  put  into  effect  the  late 
unconstitutional  and  unprecedented  enactments  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Territory,  subjecting  our  citizens  to  a fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a term  of  five 
years,  if  they  should  so  far  assert  their  rights  as  to  receive  or  hold  a 
commission  under  the  State,  from  whose  constitution  they  had  a 
right  to  claim  protection.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  the 
very  presence  of  these  very  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  promulgate 
these  mandates — to  put  into  execution  these  instructions,  and  to  over- 
awe the  populace  when  the  special  message  of  your  Excellency,  and 
the  resolutions  and  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
extending  to  them  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laws  were  read,  the  meeting  strongly  and  firmly  resolved 
to  support  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Ohio.  To  this  resolution 
there  were  but  four  or  five  voices  in  the  negative. 

After  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  General  Brown  read  his  order 
to  the  populace,  and  assured  them  that  the  laws  of  Michigan  should 
be  enforced,  and  that  before  the  State  of  Ohio  should  extend  her 
jurisdiction  over  this  part  of  her  constitutional  limits,  she  would  have 
to  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  that  portion  of  her  citizens  who  had 
heretofore  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  General  Brown  and  his  emissaries 
to  create  divisions  and  intimidate  our  citizens.  For  this  purpose 
threats  were  used — the  aid  of  the  General  Government  was  freely 
pledged  to  those  who  would  come  out  on  the  side  of  Michigan — and 
where  intimidation  and  threats  failed  to  produce  the  effect,  commis- 
sions were  freely  offered  and  granted. 

I herewith  send  you  the  last  number  of  the  Michigan  Sentinel , from 
which  your  Excellency  will  be  able  to  gather  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  territory  upon  the  subject, 
which,  from  its  immediate  vicinity  and  from  its  former  relations  to 
us,  has  in  its  power  materially  to  harass  and  oppress  our  citizens. 

With  sentiments  of  deepest  respect,  I am,  sir,  your  Excellency’s 
obedient  servant,  J 

Andrew  Palmer.” 

[To  be  continued . ) 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
professional  men,  and  especially 
musicians  ‘and  scientists,  are 
given  to  personalities,  petty  jeal- 
ousies, etc.  Unfortunately,  the 
statement  is  too  true.  Business 
men  leave  their  cares  and  quarrels 
on  the  office  desk  and  go  home 
with  unburdened  minds,  but  the 
professional  man  must  carry  his 
work  with  him.  He  cannot  drop 
it,  it  is  in  his  mind  constantly, 
and  by  its  presence  breeds,  in 
some  men,  a cross,  -crabbed  and 
irritable  nature,  a fault-finding 
disposition,  a tendency  to  look 
with  envious  eyes  upon  fellow 
workers  who  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful. In  the  smaller  branches 


of  science  the  workers  become 
well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
peculiarities,  success  or  failure 
are  well  known,  and  the  habits 
mentioned  above  more  generally 
prevail. 

Archaeologists,  and  especially 
museum  assistants  and  the  young- 
er workers,  should  guard  against 
the  development  of  fhese  evils. 
The  rapid  advance  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  the  dignity  of  the  science, 
demand  hearty  good-will  and 
united  labor  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  No  Christian  gentle- 
man will  speak  ill  of  his  neigh- 
bor (unless  compelled  to  do  so  in 
the  interests  of  justice  or  in  ex- 
posing fraud),  nor  will  he  lend 
his  ear  to  idle  gossip.  Discus- 
sions can  be  carried  on  without 
the  element  of  personality,  but 
how  frequently  is  the  argument 
largely  a personal  one  ! 

While  this  spirit  of  jealousy, 
strife  and  ill  will  has  been  quite 
prominent  the  past  year,  we  re- 
joice that  it  is  confined  to  but  six 
or  seven  persons,  and  that  archae- 
ologists in  general  are  free  from 
its  malevolent  influence.  We  hope 
that  each  one  of  these-  persons 
will  be  convinced  of  the  error  of 
his  ways,  will  cultivate  charit}r 
and  forbearance,  bridle  his  tongue 
and  learn  to  love  his  archaeologic 
neighbor  as  himself. 



Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Curator  of 
Prehistoric  Anthropology,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  is  preparing  a 
work  for  beginners  and  students 
in  archaeology.  As  we  have  aban- 
doned our  proposed  text  book,  all 
orders  and  communications  re- 
gardingit  have  been  sent  to  him. 

Any  reader  who  will  send  us  two  new 
yearly  subscribers,  will  receive  The  Ar- 
chaeologist one  year  free. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
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• BOOK  REVIEWS. 

“ Archaeologic  Investigations  in  Janies 
and  Potomac  Valleys.”  By  Gerard 
Fowlce.  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  ’94. 

In  a thick  pamphlet  of  80  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  Mr.  Fowke 
gives  us  his  report  upon  field  work  in 
the  above  named  valleys. 

There  are  stone  and  earth  mounds 
in  the  region,  and  Mr.  Fowke  opened 
many.  He  reports  a cave  near  Riley- 
ville,  Va.,  in  which  human  bones  are 
found  imbedded  in  stalagmite.  Much 
debris  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave  con- 
tains fragmentary  bones. 

His  observations  led  him  to  say, 
“ There  is  nowhere  any  evidence  of 
ancient  or  long  Continued  occupation 
of  this  region  by  the  Indians  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  archaeologic  discoveries 
are  in  accord  with  the  historical  and 
traditional  statements  that  more  than 
one  stock  or  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  this  country.” 

His  finds  were  mostly  bone  imple- 
ments, slate  ornaments,  beads  and  flint 
implements.  He  obtained  little  copper 
and  some  modern  brass  and  glass 
trinkets.  He  found  two  or  three  mounds 
containing  about  one  hundred  skele- 
tons each,  but  in  most  mounds  burials 
were  not  numerous. 

In  referring  to  Iroquoian  names  for 
localities  in  the  region  examined,  he 
makes  the  following  good  point  : 

“Kentucky,  which  is  nearly  always 
interpreted  dark  ond  bloody  ground,  is 
almost  certainly  derived  from  an  Iro- 
quoian word  conveying  the  idea  ‘ a 
place  where  the  grazing  is  good.’  At 
least,  the  word  having  that  meaning 
is  almost  identical  in  sound  with  Ken- 
tucky, while  there  is  no  Indian  word 
with  anything  like  the  popular  mean- 
ing that  bears  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  it.” 

All  students,  archaeologists  and  col- 
lectors should  have  the  book.  Appty 


through  your  congressman,  or  write 
direct  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


“Siouxan  Tribes  of  the  Fast.”  By 
James  Moony.  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, report  1894.  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. 

Mr.  Moony  has  published  a valuable 
book  of  one  hundred  pages,  which  con- 
tains a large  folding  map.  He  dis- 
covered Siouxan  families  in  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  far  removed 
from  the  larger  portion  of  the  stock  in 
the  Northwest  and  upon  the  plains. 
His  volume  shows  very  careful  study 
and  travel. 


In  Volume  XVII.  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Prof. 
O.  T.  Mason  presents  a short  paper 
on  “ Overlaying  with  Copper  by  the 
American  Aborigines.”  He  refers  to 
Mr.  Cushing’s  late  experiments,  and 
also  to  Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire,  who  ham- 
mered out  a nugget  of  Fake  Superior 
copper  into  a thin  sheet,  and  ground 
the  surface  with  common  sand.  He 
removed  all  marks  of  the  stone  hammer 
and  anvil. 

All  such  careful  observations  tend 
to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  our 
sheet  copper  from  Ohio  Valley  mounds. 
Prof.  Putnam  hammered  cold  copper 
with  primitive  tools  into  intricate  de- 
signs such  as  were  found  in  the  effigy 
mound  of  the  Hopewell  group. 


“ The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Arch- 
aeologist,” Bemrose  & Sons,  23  Old 
Bailey  and  Derby,  Eondon.  $2.50  per 
year. 

This  is  something  like  the  “ Illus- 
trated Archaeologist.”  Both  are  Eng- 
lish quarterlies  publishing  one  hundred 
pages  less  per  year  than  our  Arche- 
ologist and  charging  double  our  price. 

The  “ Reliquary  ” for  April  contains 
“Deneholes,”  Miller  Christy;  “The 
Abbaye  des  Dunes,  near  Turnes,  in 
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Flanders,”  A.  Louisa  Thornton  ; “Ro- 
mano— British  articles,”  E.  H. Goddard; 
“ Illustrated  Notes  and  Antiquarian 
News.”  It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
More  attention  is  given  to  Roman, 
British,  Irish,  etc.,  antiquities  than  to 
prehistoric  archaeology. 


“ Chinook  Texts.”  By  Franz  Boas. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  ’94. 

A book  of  274  pages  of  inter-linear 
translations  of  myths,  traditions  and 


stories  of  the  Chinook  collected  at  Bay 
Center,  Pacific  County,  Washington. 
To  philologists,  ethnologists  and  folk- 
loreists  this  volume  will  be  very  valu- 
able. It  seems  that  the  Chinook  tongue 
has  nearly  vanished  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  Dr.  Boas  completed  his  work 
just  in  time.  As  a linquist  versed  in 
American  languages,  Dr.  Boas  stands 
high,  his  specialty  being  the  study  of 
Northwest  and  coast  tongues.  The 
book  can  be  obtained  through  congress- 
men or  by  exchange. 


GOLLEGTOR’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Relating  to  Certain  “ Injun  Relics.” 


PERCY  M.  VAN  EPPS. 


We  must  all  thank  Mr.  Davis  for  the 
highly  entertaining  account  of  his  col- 
lecting trip  down  the  Mahoning  V alley, 
and  if  all  stories  of  such  amusing  ex- 
periences happening  to  the  readers  of 
these  columns  could  be  collected  and 
arranged,  duly  labeled  and  printed, 
what  a ponderous  tome  would  result. 
In  the  event  of  such  a volume  being 
published,  Mr.  Moorehead’s  proposed 
book  would  be  almost  useless,  for  what 
wonderful  store  of  unique  and  wise 
suggestions  as  to  the  use  and  mode  of 
manufacture  of  primitive  implements, 
could  be  gathered  from  this  precious 
volume.  Frbm  the  man  who  stated  that 
he  had  “ found  a cu-ros-ty  ; must  have 
been  made  by  the  Injuns,”  we  would 
turn  to  the  geologically  inclined  person 
who  made  the  surprising  announce- 
ment that  “them  rocks  is  nothing  but 
putrified  mud.” 

A few  years  ago  while  roaming  over 
the  fields  “ after  relicks  ” in  a por- 


tion of  this  State  unusually  rich  in 
stone  implements,  I was  accosted  by 
the  owner  with  the  usual  query  as 
to  what  I was  looking  for?  This 
irate  individual  was  at  first  for  sum- 
marily ejecting  me  from  the  premises, 
but  by  the  aid  of  a little  praise  of 
lands,  crops  and  buildings  judiciously 
bestowed,  he  was  induced  to  relent, 
and  finally  ended  by  selling  me  some 
half  dozen  “ Injun  chisels  or  whet- 
stones ” for  a quarter.  Four  or  five 
were  celts  of  different  materials,  but 
among  the  lot  was  a most  finely  made 
gouge  with  a deep  concavity,  having 
its  cutting  edge  fashioned  similar  to 
the  edge  of  a turner’s  gouge.  This 
beautiful  Iroquoian  implement  now 
rests  in  the  cabinet  of  a friend  in 
western  France.  Strange  to  say.  the 
name  of  the  irascible  farmer  was 
Corpse,  and  stranger  still,  a purchase 
of  implements  was  made  a few  miles 
further  on  from  a family  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Coffin.  To  this  day  it  is 
my  belief  that  had  we  driven  a few 
miles  further,  we  should  have  found 
sans  dotite,  a Mr.  Grave  or  Tomb- 
stones with  relics  to  sell. 
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A friend  and  reader  of  The  Archae- 
ologist, while  on  a collecting-  tour  in 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  procured  of  a 
farmer  the  half  of  a pick-shaped  cere- 
monial stone,  which  had  been  broken 
at  the  perforation.  Just  before  leav- 
ing-, the  farmer  informed  him  that  if 
he  cared  to  drive  over  to  a neighbor’s 
house,  which  he  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  other  half  of  “this  axe” 
might  possibly  be  obtained,  as  he  re- 
membered having  seen  something  like 
it  there.  Proceeding  to  the  residence 
indicated,  my  friend  accosts  the  pro- 
prietor with  : “ Good  morning,  sir  ; I 

am  out  looking  up  Indian  relics,  and 
Mr.  So  and  So  back  here  tells  me  that 
he  thinks  you  possess  the  half  of  a 
stone  axe.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I’ve  got  the  pene  of  a 
stone  axe  in  the  house.” 

“Could  I see  this  part  of  an  axe 
which  you  have?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  and  in  a loud  voice: 
“ Marier,  where’s  that  stone  axe?” 
On  the  implement  being  produced,  my 
friend  notes  mentally  with  pleasure 
that  the  “ pene  ” before  him  is  the  du- 
plicate of  the  specimen  in  his  pocket, 
and  asking  if  the  owner  cares  to  sell 
the  implement,  he  receives  reply  : 
“Well,  no;  I don’t  care  to,  I guess.” 
Another  tack.  “ If  I could  show  you 
that  I have  the  other  half  of  this  relic, 
would  you  then  give  me  the  part  which 
you  have  found  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  but  what  I 
would,”  is  the  encouraging  answer, 
and  upon  the  two  halves  being  joined 
and  found  to  perfectly  correspond,  Mr. 
Blank,  with  great  surprise  : “Well,  by 

gosh!”  and  louder:  “Marier,  come 

out  here  ; this  man’s  got  the  other  half 
that  axe  !”  and  turning  to  my  friend  : 
“Take,  it  stranger;  take  it;  it’s  yourn.” 

In  these  latter  days,  to  what  curious 
and  ignoble  use  are  put  many  of  the 
implements  and  ornaments  of  the 
aborigines. 


What  would  “ Big  Injun  ” say,  could 
he  have  seen  the  cranium  of  one  of  his 
cotemporaries  made  to  serve  daily  as  a 
basin  for  dipping  wash  water,  which 
sacrilege  was  done  by  a farmer  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley  a few  years  past. 

How  many  of  his  ancient  mortars  are 
doing  duty  as  feed  troughs  for  cats 
and  chickens?  and  the  very  best  and 
choicest  finds  are  almost  invariably 
given  to  the  children  to  mutilate  and 
smash. 

Mr.  Clarence  Moore  has  informed  me 
of  the  fate  that  befell  a fine  axe  of 
native  copper.  This  specimen  was  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  neighbors  to  be 
used  in  coloring  pickles  green. 

Some  time  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  I was  searching  for  fossils 
among  the  debris  of  an  abandoned 
limestone  quarry.  The  owner,  hearing 
us  chipping  and  pounding  among  the 
rocks,  approached  us  and  inquired 
what  we  were  looking  for.  On  being 
answered  “fossils,”  he  said  : “Fossils  ! 
What’s  them  for,  to  ketch  fish  with?” 
I do  not  remember  what  answer  he  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  the  fossils  'would  have 
made  excellent  bait,  say  some  of  the 
smaller  trilobites,  could  they  only  have 
been  used  in  time,  but  unfortunately 
we  were  a few  thousand  decades  to 
late.  Another  time  while  wandering 
over  the  rugged  Devonian  slopes  of 
the  Helderberg  Mountains,  we  came 
across  a native  who  gravely  informed 
us  that  the  curious,  crooked  fossil  shell 
(zaphrentis)  there  abounding  were 
petrified  heifers’  horns.”  Apropos, 
Mr.  Will.  Thompson,  in  the  16th  Geo- 
logic Report  of  Indiana,  gives  an  amus- 
ing account  of  some  of  the  learned  in- 
quiry and  criticism  the  scientific  col- 
lector has  to  undergo.  To  close,  I will 
speak  of  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
good  (?)  fortune  to  pick  up  a colonial 
axe  of  fine  English  steel,  which  he 
used  as  a cold  chisel  “ because,”  as  he 
said,  “ it  had  such  good  stuff  in  it.” 

Glenville,  April  1,  1895. 
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The  illustration  presented  is  made 
from  specimens  in  my  cabinet.  The 
larg’er  one  was  found  in  a field  about 
three  miles  west  of  Charlestown,  Ind., 
by  a farmer  while  plowing-.  It  is  made 
from  green  slate  slig’htly  banded,  and 
is  very  perfect  in  contour  and  hig-hly 
polished.  The  hole  throug-h  the  center 
is  perfect,  being-  absolutely  true  and 
polished  throug-hout  the  entire  leng-th. 
The  concave  surface  below  will  fit  the 
forehead  or  crown,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  worn  for  a head 
ornament,  althoug-h  it  mig-ht  have  been 
used  as  such. 

Fig-Ure  No.  2 is  a stone  whistle,  made 
from  a fine  grain  of  blue  limestone. 
It  has  been  broken  at  either  end,  and 
is  now  about  four  inches  long-,  by  one 
and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
hole  through  the  long-  axis  is  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  as  shown,  and  tapers 
gradually  until  it  is  but  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  distal  extrem- 
ity. The  hole  on  the  top  tapers  rapidly 


until  it  meets  the  one  passing-  throug-h 
in  the  opposite  direction.  A slig-ht 
attempt  at  ornamentation,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  By  blowing-  throug-h 
the  larg-er  end  a loud,  rather  coarse 
sound  is  produced,  while  from  the  other 
a very  shrill  note  is  made.  Fig-ure  No. 
3 is  a perfect  disk  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness, made  from  a very  fine  grained 
brown  sandstone.  Both  sides  are  alike 
concave,  the  center  being-  not  more 
than  one-tenth  inch  in  thickness.  The 
inside  of  the  disk  still  shows  the  red 
color  of  hematite,  a beautiful  piece  of 
which  was  found  along-  with  it,  and  I 
thoug-ht  this  mig-ht  have  been  used  as 
a receptical  for  the  pomatum  with 
which  the  aborig-ines  may  have  decor- 
ated themselves.  Both  of  these  speci- 
mens were  found  in  Utica  Township, 
Clark  County,  Ind.,  in  a mound  along- 
with  skeletons  and  numerous  relics  of 
the  Mound  Builders. 

Fig-ure  No.  11,  pag-e  80  of  March 
Archeologist,  is  very  similar  to  Fig-- 
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ure  No.  4 in  picture,  and  they  may  be 
identical.  My  specimen  is  made  from 
feldspar,  nearly  white,  and  nearly  three 
inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  one  and  a half  inches  wide. 
One  side  is  convex,  the  other  side  being- 
divided  into  two  slig-htly  concave  sur- 
faces, a ridge  running  the  entire  length. 
A hole  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and 
slightly  tapering,  passes  through  the 
center.  This  is  highly  polished  through- 
out its  entire  length.  The  perfect  hold 
that  can  be  maintained  by  the  hand 
upon  this  implement,  the  round,  taper- 
ing, lightly  polished  hole,  suggested 
the  idea  that  it  may  have  been  used  for 
shaping  thongs  or  bow  strings,  made 
from  the  tendons  and  skins  of  animals. 
Modern  saddlers  use  gauges  for  shap- 
ing the  round  parts  of  harness. 

W.  F.  Work,  M.  D. 

Charlestown,  Ind.,  Apr.  30,  1895. 


A Glance  at  the  Relics  Left  by  the 
Iroquois. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  section  of 
country  in  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States  is  so  prolific  in  prestoric  speci- 
mens of  Indian  art,  as  Central  New 
York  or  that  portion  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Iroquois. 

Nowhere  on  the  American  continent, 
could  a more  favored  spot  be  found 
than  the  territory  covered  by  this  Con- 
federacy, and  in  securing  this  location 
they  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
natural  advantages  which  it  afforded. 
The  hills  and  valleys  were  covered 
with  immense  forests,  filled  with  choi- 
cest game,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
lakes  and  rivers,  well  stocked  with  fish 
and  fur  bearing  animals,  with  numer- 
ous salt  springs  abounding,  all  of 
which  went  to  make  this  an  earthly 
paradise  for  the  aboriginal  inhabitant. 

Numerous  evidences  of  former  occu- 
pancy are  to  be  found  by  those  who  are 
at  all  interested  in  the  study  of  Archae- 
ology. There  village  sites  are  scatter- 


ed by  the  hundreds  over  the  country, 
and  the  plowshare  each  succeeding 
year,  brings  to  light  the  hidden  speci- 
mens of  Indian  art,  that  makes  the 
eyes  of  a collector  snap  and  his  pulses 
quicken  for  very  joy.  These  village 
sites,  which  are  located  with  due  regard 
to  the  natural  advantages  afforded  by 
the  lay  of  the  land,  are  easily  found; 
usually  on  the  banks  of  streams;  on  the 
points  of  land  that  jut  into  the  lakes, 
or  in  some  wooded  hollow  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  winds  of  winter.  Such 
spots  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  soil,  which  has 
a dark  rich  color;  by  the  cracked  and 
reddish  appearance  of  the  stones,  indi- 
cating the  action  of  fire;  by  the  num- 
erous chippings  and  flakings  of  chert 
and  flint,  broken  pieces  of  pottery  and 
the  many  different  kinds  of  relics  that 
can  always  be  found  on  these  places. 

Of  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
these  relics,  I desire  to  make  mention. 
Commencing  with  the  most  frequent, 
viz.,  the  arrowhead.  We  have  all 
types  and  styles,  the  most  prevalent 
form  being  the  notched  and  wedged 
shaped  haft  or  butt,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  tiny  bird  point  to  the  largest 
spearhead.  Among  the  rarer  forms 
are  found  the  leaf-shaped  varieties,  the 
delicately  notched  with  serrated  edge, 
and  the  rotary  and  barbed  points.  The 
material  mostly  used  being  chert  and 
flint.  Obsidian,  chalcedony  and  jasper 
points  are  quite  common,  but  all  these 
substances  are  foreign  to  this  locality. 
Flint  knives  and  perforators  are  not 
common;  a perfect  specimen  of  either 
being  hard  to  secure.  Polished  stone 
axes,  mostly  ungrooved,  celts,  bunts, 
pestles,  gouges,  sinker  stones  and 
many  other  different  objects  hard  to 
determine  their  use  are  very  common. 
Every  farmer’s  boy  has  more  or  less 
of  these  specimens,  which  he  holds  at 
a greatly  exaggerated  price,  as  there  is 
no  little  rivalry  among  collectors  in 
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securing-  them,  many  paying-  from 
three  to  five  times  the  worth  of  an 
article. 

From  the  Indian  graves  are  exhumed 
beads  made  from  the  whorl  of  sea- 
shells  and  red  pipestone,  also  wampum; 
pipes  made  from  baked  clay  to  those 
carved  out  of  stone,  beautifully  de- 
signed, representing  different  objects, 
also  banded  slate  ornaments,  including 
banner  stones  and  gorgets  highly  em- 
bellished, as  well  as  their  weapons  of 
the  chase  and  warfare. 

These  ancient  burial  places  are  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  the  collector,  as  they 
afford  a rich  harvest  to  the  person  for- 
tunate enough  to  locate  one.  Many 
other  kinds  of  relics  not  enumerated 
above  are  found  in  the  lasting  resting 
place  of  the  warrior,  whose  bones  are 
so  badly  decayed  that  they  crumble  to 
dust  as  soon  as  disturbed. 

Of  their  pottery,  but  few  perfect 
specimens  are  found.  From  the  frag- 
mentary portions  that  mark  every  vil- 
lage site,  it  plainly  shows  that  they 
had  no  little  skill  in  this  direction,  but 
turned  out  a work  of  a very  fragile 
nature. 

From  the  indentations  on  these  frag- 
ments, it  would  indicate  they  first 
wove  a form  (probably  from  willow 
twigs)  a little  larger  than  the  vessel 
they  wished  to  make,  and  plastering 
the  clay  or  whatever  substance  they 
used  on  the  inside  of  this  pattern  to 
secure  it  from  collapsing,  subjected  it 
to  intense  heat,  the  form  of  course, 
burning  off,  leaving  a vessel  the  shape 
of  the  pattern. 

Very  few  specimens  made  from  cop- 
per are  found,  that  is,  prehistoric  spe- 
cimens, mainly  consisting  of  copper 
arrow  heads.  Numerous  copper  ket- 
tles, introduced  by  the  early  traders, 
are  exhumed  from  the  historic  graves. 

Of  mounds,  there  are  none  worthy  of 
mention  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  In  a 


few  instances,  to  commemorate  the 
burial  place  of  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage, a small  mound  was  raised  over 
the  remains  of  the  individual. 

Remains  of  their  fortresses  are  still 
to  be  found,  located  with  no  little  de- 
gree of  stratagetic  skill,  usually  at  the 
junction  of  deep  gulies  or  ravines  or 
in  similar  other  inaccessible  places. 
These  old  forts  are  fast  disappearing 
and  in  a few  years,  they  will  exist  only 
as  a memory,  unless  precautions  are 
taken  for  their  preservation. 

But  little  more  can  be  said  in  this 
connection  of  this  once  powerful 
league,  whose  sway  was  felt  to  the  At- 
lantic on  the  east,  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south  and  to  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west,  while  now  only  a scattered 
remnant,  sadly  deteriorated,  is  left  of 
this  once  courages  and  most  sagacious 
of  all  the  Indian  nations  that  once  oc- 
cupied the  North  American  continent. 


Portrait  of  Mr.  Robinett. 

Notes  on  the  Robinetts. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Stewart  writes  us  : “A 

short  time  ago  G.  W.  Robinett  sent  me 
an  enormous  pipe  representing  a sit- 
ting person  with  lower  limbs  out- 
stretched and  hands  clasping  a bowl. 
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which  served  as  a receptacle  for  the 
tobacco,  the  stem  terminating  at  the 
feet.  It  weighed  three  pounds,  and  had 
been  liberally  smeared  with  grease  and 
mud  to  give  it  age.  By  holding  it  over 
an  alcohol  flame  I was  convinced  of  its 
being  grease.  The  bowl  and  stem 
cavity  was  freshly  drilled.  Material 
appeared  to  be  porphyry.  He  valued  it 
at  $6.40.  I returned  it  to  him  by  ex- 
press at  his  own  expense,  and  have 
not  since  heard  from  him.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fanton,  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticutt,  sent  the  editor  a pipe,  an 
ornament  and  a ceremonial.  All  are 
unquestionably  bogus.  Such  thick, 
clumsy,  grotesque  forms  are  not  found 
among  the  truly  prehistoric  relics.  The 
marks  of  steel-cutting  tools  are  noticed 
on  the  ornament  and  ceremonial. 

A pot  and  a pipe  were  sent  to  C.  A. 
Thompson  from  J.  M.  Robinett,  March 
15,  1895.  Messrs.  Gruhlke  and  Thomp- 
son are  familiar  with  types  of  relics, 
and  call  them  fraudulent.  Mr.  Camp,  a 
collector  of  experience,  saw  the  pot  and 
pipe  in  The  Arch^Eoeogist’s  office. 
He  and  the  editor  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  goods  were  bogus. 


A letter  from  Miss  Rosalie  Warner, 
of  Maywood,  Neb.,  April  1, 1895,  states  : 
“ I have  been  looking  around  more 
closely  than  before,  and  find  relics 
where  I supposed  there  were  none  ; a 
handful  of  small  pottery  and  flint  on  a 
a few  feet  of  ground,  several  broken 
arrow  heads,  some  flints  and  small  pot- 
tery on  a side  hill,  about  two  rods 
square.  You  see,  where  the  relics  were 
on  a side  hill  they  got  washed  away, 
and  where  they  are  on  a level,  they  are 
frequently  under  the  surface.  Often 
among  the  plain  pieces  of  pottery  we 
would  find  only  one  piece  of  an  edge. 

“We  found,  long  ago,  three  or  four 
stone  things,  a hammer  with  a groove 
nearly  around  it,  a pestle  or  grinding 
stone,  and  a piece  of  smooth  stone  dish. 


“The  Sioux  and  the  Pawnees  used 
to  be  here,  but  the  only  relics  of  them 
we  found  were  some  tent  poles,  two 
iron  arrow  heads,  one  of  them  very 
long  and  slender,  made  probably  from 
hoes  which  the  government  gave  them 
to  farm  with,  and  a lot  of  colored  glass 
beads  which  we  found  on  an  ant  hill. 
We  used  to  suppose  the  pottery  was 
theirs,  but  older  settlers  said  the  In- 
dians said  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.’* 


A New  School  of  Archaeology. 

The  following  letter,  taken  verbatim 
from  the  original  from  Blackwater, 
Va.,  is  a great  curiosity.  It  seems  that 
this  person  who  is  so  illiterate  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  sign  his 
own  name,  assumes  to  inform  archae- 
ologists that  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  effigy  pipes  and  other 
relics,  which,  here  in  the  north,  mark 
the  highest  art  attained  by  Mound 
Builders.  He  would  have  us  know 
that  the  small  tribes  of  Fast  Tenn. 
and  Western  Va.,  made  use  of  effigies 
and  ceremonials,  and  were  therefore 
on  a plane  with  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Valley  peoples,  notwithstanding  real 
archceologic  testimony  to  the  contrary  : 

Beackwater,  Va.  Aug-  31th 
Mr.  R.  IV.  Mercer. 

Dear  sir  in  July  last  I opened  a 
mound  in  Powler  Vally.  it  was  very 
Ritch  with  Pipes  Beads  &c  Pipes  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  are  in 
the  Shapes  of  Birds,  dogs,  and  some 
in  the  shape  Humman  Beings,  i am 
going  to  sell  them  at  Vary  low  Prices 
for  cash.  Prices  arranging  from  $1.00 
to  5.00  on  other  side  i give  drawing  of 
one  that  i will  sell  at  5.00  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a dog  if  you  want  to  get  goods 
of  this  Kind  it  will  pay  you  to  deal 
with  me  do  not  pay  $15.00  for  a pipe 
when  you  can  get  one  as  good  for  $5.00 
james  M.  Robinett. 
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A Valuable  Study  in  Primitive  Art. 

From  Science,  May  17,  1895. 

A study  in  primitive  art  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character  has  been  lately 
published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
It  is  entitled  “The  Decorative  Art  of 
British  New  Guinea:  A Study  in 

Papuan  Ethnography, ” by  Alfred  C. 
Haddon,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dub- 
lin. The  author  approaches  his  topic 
with  an  extensive  personal  knowledge 
of  it,  and  a thorough  appreciation  of 
its  bearings  on  the  leading  questions 
of  ethnology  in  general.  The  memoir 
is  in  large  quarto,  with  twelve  full- 
page  plates  and  many  cuts  inserted  in 
the  text.  Some  of  the  designs  are 
colored,  and  all  are  copied  with  fidelity 
and  clearness.  Their  variety  is  aston- 
ishing, considering  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  art  of  cannibalistic  savages, 
and  the’  sense  of  proportion  and  har- 
mony often  manifested  is  just  real. 
The  rapid  development  of  convention- 
alism is  evident,  and  even  in  such 
primitive  examples  one  soon  loses  the 
trait  of  the  original  design.  This  has 
often  been  commented  on  in  American 
aboriginal  art. 

Professor  Haddon  corrects  the  im- 
pression which  sometimes  prevails, 
that  art  decoration,  for  itself,  is  un- 
known to  savages.  Art  is  related  to 
ease  ; as  he  says,  “ Art  flourishes  where 
food  is  abundant.”  Another  vital  con- 
clusion he  expresses  in  these  words  : 
“The  same  processes  operate  on  the 
art  of  decoration,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, wherever  the  country,  whenever 
the  age,  illustrating  the  essential  solid- 
arity of  mankind.”  No  truer  words 
have  been  spoken  on  the  subject,  and 
ethnographers  should  learn  them  by 
heart. 

In  every  respect  the  memoir 'is  most 
creditable  to  the  writer  and  to  the  in- 
stitution which  publishes  it. 

D.  G.  BrinTon. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.. 


Durango,  Colo.,  May  11,  1895. 
Editor  The  Archaeologist: 

I have  a small  pottery  vessel,  six 
inches  across;  in  the  bowl  it  is  de- 
corated with  four  black  rings  one-fourth 
inch  wide;  between  each  ring  is  a nar- 
row line  like 


and  on  the  outside  are  four  crosses,  like 


The  bowl  has  been  cracked  but  is  in 
fine  shape  otherwise.  It  was  dug  up 
on  the  EaPlata  River,  about  thirty 
miles  from  here  in  New  Mexico.  Know- 
ing that  you  are  interested  in  the  cross, 
I send  you  this  description. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  S.  Balster. 

Note.— Any  reader  knowing  of  the 
cross  (swastika  or  other)  symbol  on 
pottery,  cliff  house,  copper,  etc.,  will 
please  write  the  Editor  of  The  Archae- 
ologist. 

A New  School  of  Orthography. 

M.  E.  Robinett  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  style  and  spelling  of  archaeologists, 
nor  does  he  believe  that  the  highest 
art  forms  occur  in  the  regions  most 
thickly  populated.  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  few  scattered  tribes  of 
his  thinly  populated  section  of  the 
country  produced  just  as  . many  and  as 
valuable  specimens  as  did  southern  Ill- 
inois, southern  Ohio,  Tennessee  or  the 
southwest. 

The  following  extracts  from  two  let- 
ters will  give  readers  of  The  Archae- 
ologist some  conception  of  the  system 
of  orthography  popular  on  the  malarial 
shores  of  Flag  Pond  and  Blackwater  : 

“No  I Have  not  got  any  caper  im- 
plement in  my  collection.  I Have  8 
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Pipes  and  7 Discaidal  stones  and 
Heepes  of  arrar  Heads,  and  I will  Ex- 
change anything  I Have  for  the  Erog 
Pipes  What  is  the  Frog  pipe  warth.” 

The  relic  business  flourished,  and  so 
some  weeks  after  the  above  was  writ- 
ten Mr.  Mercer  received  a letter,  from 
which  we  take  this  extract  : 

“ In  reply  will  say  the  2 Pipes  I out- 
lined to  you  is  Saled  they  was  of  Hard 
stone,  but  I Have  one  clay  Pipe  and  it 
is  Perfect  and  in  good  condition  I will 
sell  or  Exchangeit  to  you  and  the  ax  I 
outlined  to  you  I will  Except  your 
offee-” 

Thus  ends  the  first  lesson  in  the  new 
school  of  orthography. 


beng-th,  12  in.;  width,  6 in.;  weig-ht,  10  lbs. 

M.  Tandy,  Dallas  City,  Illinois. 

Illinois  has  often  furnished  fine  speci- 
mens of  grooved  axes.  The  above  cut 
presents  one  of  the  rare  double-grooved 
type.  Mr.  Tandy  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing so  valuable  a relic.  Its  unusual 
size  adds  increased  interest  and  valuQ 
to  the  specimen. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Hopkins,  of  Anthon,  Iowa, 
sends  three  photographs  of  his  collec- 
tion, mostly  presenting  general  forms 
such  as  were  in  use  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  is  one  meteoric  iron  spe- 
cimen 5x7  inches,  which  he  found  in 
the  gravels  along  the  Sioux  river. 
Judging  from  the  photograph,  its  edges 
seem  to  have  been  chipped.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins has  some  extraordinarily  long 
knives,  or  cutting  tools,  of  flint. 


Read  the  new  and  special  offers  made 
by  the  Business  Manager  in  his  “Man- 
ager’s Corner”. 


A Family  Reunion. 

We  have  been  continually  astonished. 
There  has  come  into  this  office  a small 
avalanche  of  letters  regarding  the  Robinett 
family.  It  seems  that  there  are  not  only 
Robinetts  with  the  initials  J.  M.,  M.  E.  and 
G.  W.,  but  also  C.  J.,  C.  E.  and  J.  H. 
There  is  also  a Mrs.  Maggie  Robinett  and 
and  a Mrs.  N.  J.  Robinett,  all  of  whom 
write  letters  and  advertise.  There  is  also  a 
postoffice  named  after  the  illustrious  family 
and  communications  from  relatives  come 
from  just  over  the  Tennessee  line  from 
other  small  towns.  The  business  certainly 
must  have  been  very  profitable  to  induce 
the  whole  tribe  to  abandon  all  other  avoca- 
tions and  devote  exclusive  attention  to  the 
sale  of  such  relics  as  we  have  described. 

We  understand  there  is  to  be  a reunion 
and  barbecue  participated  in  by  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  near  future.  Accord- 
ing to  present  indications  it  will  only  be  a 
question  of  time  until  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  this  lucrative  pursuit  will 
rival  in  numbers  the  membership  of  the 
American  Association.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely fitting  for  the  several  men  of  the 
family,  who  have  exhibited  such  profound 
ability  in  archaeologic  matters,  to  deliver 
addresses  to  the  assembled  guests.  We 
would  respectfully  suggest  such  subjects  as 
the  following,  which  would  be  both  appre- 
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ciated  by  the  Robinetts  present,  and  would 
doubtless  result  in  their  edification,  instruc- 
tion and  mutual  benefit. 

Address  of  Welcome — “Our  Occupation” — G.  W. 
Robinett. 

Stones  Best  Suited  to  the  Manufacture  of  Bowls 
and  Pipes — J.  M.  Robinett. 

Clays  Adapted  to  the  Manufacture  of  Pottery  and 
Pipes — M.  E.  Robinett. 

Discussion  following  the  Address — Participated  in 
by  all. 

Brief  Remarks  by  C.  E.  Robinett  as  to  Shales  and 
other  Soft  Stones  most  easily  worked  into 
Ornaments  and  Ceremonials. 

Recess  and  Barbecue. 

AFTERNOON  PROGRAM. 

Hints  on  the  Sale  of  Relics,  Schemes  of  Advertis- 
ing, Best  Methods  pursued  in  Correspon- 
dence 

How  to  put  Age  on  Specimens. 

Object  Lesson:  The  Making  of  a Pot  from  a Block 
of  Stone,  the  Moulding  of  a Pipe  from  a 
Lump  of  Clay,  the  Making  of  a Ceremonial, 
(simultaneously,  by  the  three  most  skillful 
artisans,  in  the  presence  of  the  guests.  This 
object  lesson  accompanied  by  explanatory 
remarks  by  the  workers.) 

Singing  of  Family  Hymn  and  Adjournment. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 


Professor  W.  H.  Holmes  returned  to 
Chicago  recently  from  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  where  he  had  been  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Field  Museum.  He  re- 
ports some  new  discoveries,  and  prom- 
ises readers  of  The  Archaeologist  an 
article  upon  his  observations. 


In  a cave  at  Avalon,  California,  were 
found  relics.  The  San  Francisco  Call 
says:  “ Perhaps  the  most  interesting 

objects  discovered  here  were  those  made 
of  soapstone,  They  were  paint-pots, 
sinkers,  flat-shaped  slabs,  some  orna- 
mented with  carvings  of  fish  and  vari- 
ous objects,  oval  stones,  with  a perfor- 
ation or  hole  bored  in  the  center,  prob- 
ably used  in  some  game.  Similar 
objects  have  been  found  on  the  main- 
land, but  where  the  quarry  was  that 
the  natives  drew  upon  was  a mystery, 
until  it  was  finally  located  at  Santa 
Catalina,  about  midway  up  the  island, 
on  the  shore  side.  Here,  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  stands  the  old  quarry 


that  was  worked  by  the  natives  from 
time  immemorial.  It  was  undoubtedly 
suddenly  deserted,  as  when  found  it 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  left 
by  the  workers,  who  dropped  their  tools 
never  to  return. 

“ On  the  ledge  to-day  are  innumer- 
able marks  showing  how  they  cut  out 
the  great  bowls  with  their  flint  chip 
tools.  There  were  piles  of  broken 
bowls  or  ollas  ; others  whole  and  com- 
plete, heaps  of  refuse  taken  from  the 
pits,  quantities  of  quartz  and  slate 
knives  which  the  workers  used,  broken 
and  thrown  aside. 

“Here  were  made  carvings — bits  of 
stone  carved  with  rude  representations 
of  whales,  seals  and  fish,  rude  boats, 
oval  objects  used  in  games,  and  slabs 
that  when  heated  were  placed  upon  the 
body  as  a cure  for  various  troubles. 
But  the  finest  objects  were  large  mor- 
tars of  steatite,  often  three  feet  high, 
of  elegant  shapes,  showing  that  the 
natives  had  more  than  ordinary  artistic 
taste.  These  great  stone  vessels  have 
been  found  all  over  Southern  Califor- 
nia, from  San  Luis  to  San  Diego,  and 
far  up  in  the  mountains  ; yet  all  were 
made  at  this  island  quarry  and  carried 
to  the  mainland  in  canoes  several  hun- 
dred years  ago,  where  they  were  traded 
for  skins  and  various  articles  not  to  be 
obtained  on  the  islands. 

“It  is  estimated  that  fifty  tons  of  an- 
tiquities have  been  taken  so  far  from 
the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  from  the 
twenty  or  more  town  sites  that  have 
been  located  by  collectors.  Excavating 
is  still  carried  on,  and,  doubtless,  more 
interesting  material  will  be  found.” 


A Flathead  Indian’s  skeleton  was 
found  May  2d  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.  A 
pipe  and  other  relics  were  by  the  bones. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  Flathead  had 
been  brought  from  the  Northwest  by 
the  Iroquois  during  one  of  their  ex- 
tended war  marches. 
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Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  and  spring-  in  the 
exploration  of  mounds  in  Florida.  A 
long-  article  in  the  Boston  Journal  des- 
cribes his  discoveries.  He  was  at  work 
April  21st  upon  a mound  twelve  miles 
from  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  Johns. 
Its  dimensions  are  given  as  600  feet 
diameter  and  80  feet  high.  This  surely 
must  be  an  exag-geration,  and  we  shall 
await  further  information. 


On  the  shores  of  Owasco  Hake,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  a skeleton  was  found  in  a 
small  mound.  There  were  two  stone 
knives,  two  gorgets,  one  spear  head 
and  a celt. 


Jacob  H.  Strohm  and  Mahlon  H. 
Rickert,  of  Dublin,  while  on  a recent 
hunting  expedition  along  the  North 
Branch,  found  a number  of  Indian  rel- 
ics comprising  arrowheads,  a knife, 
stone  hammers  and  half  a pipe.  The 
latter  has  been  tested  by  immersing  in 
boiling  water  when  the  unmistakable 
tobacco  odor  is  perceptible.  Messrs. 
Strohm  and  Rickert  have  a fine  collec- 
tion of  arrow  heads,  stone  axes  and 
other  evidences  that  the  Red  men  at 
one  time  dwelt  in  the  pleasant  valleys 
of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


“Capt.  Bourke  has  made  a careful 
study  of  clay  eating,  and  shows  how  it 
‘appears  to  have  once  prevailed  all 
over  the  world.’  Could  it  have  com- 
menced for  the  distension  of  an  empty 
stomach  and  then  be  retained  as  a cere- 
monial habit?  In  Mexico,  the  Atzec 
devotee  ‘picked  up  a pinch  of  clay  in 
the  temple  of  Tezcatlicopa  and  ate  it 
with  the  greatest  reverence.’  Spanish 
chroniclers  write  that  clay  was  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Mexico.  Cabeza  de 
Vacca  says  that  the  Indians  of  Florida 
ate  clay.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
California  Indian  was  a clay  eater. 
Sir  John  Franklin  relates  that  during 


seasons  of  famine  the  Tinneh  Indians 
eat  clay.  Some  of  the  Siberian  tribes 
carry  a bag  of  clay  with  them  and  eat  it 
so  as  to  ‘preserve  them  from  the  evils  of 
a foreign  sky.’  According  to  the  myths 
of  the  Cingalese  their  Brahmins  fed  on 
it  (earth)  for  the  space  of  60,000  years.” 
The  whites  in  the  Southeastern  Un- 
ited States  certainly  attach  no  religi- 
ous significance  to  their  appetite  for 
clay.  They  eat  it  because  they  like  it 
— just  as  other  people  eat  chalk,  cin- 
ders, slate-pencils,  pickles,  and  the 
like.  The  clay  is  tough  and  waxy, 
with  a peculiar  mictuous  feel,  offering 
a pleasant  resistence  to  the  teeth, 
somewhat  like  warm  taffy  or  chewing 
gum,  and  when  swallowed  crawls 
through  the  aesophagus,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  swallowing  a handful  of  live 
‘‘fishing  worms.”  It  must  be  admitted 
the  desire  is  somewhat  morbid. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Keeker,  or  Pennsylvania, 
found  a piece  of  red  slate  perforated 
for  suspension  as  an  ornament.  It  was 
about  two  and  one-half  by  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches.  On  one  side  was  straight 
lines  and  upon  the  other  several  rudely 
drawn  wigwams  and  a ladder-like  decora 
tion.  He  desires  to  learn  its  meaning. 

He  also  mentions  that  he  met  a farmer 
who  had  in  his  possession  several  arrow- 
heads. They  were  worth  20  or  30  cents  a 
dozen.  The  farmer  asked  $20  for  two  of 
them. 

Bones  from  the  Manlike  Ape  Found  in 
Java. 

There  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  little  known  island  of  Java  some  fossil 
bones  that  have  excited  the  most  intense 
interest  among  scientific  men. 

These  important  relics  were  discovered 
near  Trinil,  in  the  precinct  of  Ngawi,  pro- 
vince of  Madiun,  Central  Java,  and  were 
first  described  by  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois. 

Unfortunately,  only  three  bones  of  the 
complete  skeleton  have  come  to  light,  and, 
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curiously  enough,  these  were  found  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  at  some  little  distance 
apart. 

The  first  find  was  made  in  September, 
1891,  and  consisted  of  a single  tooth,  which 
lay  firmly  imbedded  in  a stratum  of  volcanic 
ashes,  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Bengawan 
River,  about  fifteen  yards  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain  through  which  the  river 
flows. 

The  skull  was  found  a month  later,  about 
a yard  distant.  Nearly  a year  afterward 
the  left  femur  or  thigh  bone  was  also  ob- 
tained about  fifteen  yards  away.  All  were 
in  the  same  bed  of  volcanic  ashes. 

It  is  now  nearly  40  years  since  the  fam- 
ous Neanderthal  skull  was  discovered  near 
Dusseldorf,  in  Germany.  This  skull  has 
unanimously  been  held  to  be  distinctly 
human,  though  belonging  to  an  ancient 
man  of  very  low  type. 

Twenty  years  ago  Prof.  Marsh  made  the 
prediction  that  transitional  forms  would 
ultimately  be  found,  and  the  present  dis- 
covery seems  to  come  as  a fulfillment  of 
his  prophecy. 

The  skull  presents  features  common  to 
both  men  and  apes.  The  brain  cavity  is 
only  two-thirds  the  size  of  that  in  the  aver- 
age human  being,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  is  that  commonly  found  in  the 
ape  tribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  shape  of 
the  cranium  is  distinctly  human,  and  differs 
markedly  from  that  found  in  the  orang- 
outang or  in  the  gorilla,  although  showing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  chimpan- 
zee and  also  to  that  of  the  gibbon. 

The  femur,  or  thigh  bone,  is  slender  and 
resembles  remarkably  that  of  man.  It  was 
certainly  adapted  for  walking  in  an  erect 
position,  and  herein  marks  a distinct  de- 
parture from  the  apes,  who  assume  the 
upright  position  only  temporarily. 

Dr.  Dubois  has  given  his  new  ape,  or 
new  man,  the  very  formidable  name  of 
“pithcanthropos  erectus  ” 

From  the  time  that  travelers  from  the 
far  East  first  began  to  send  their  strange 


tales  home,  to  excite  wonder  among  their 
less  adventurous  countrymen,  Java  has 
been  famous  for  its  great  manlike  apes,  the 
orang-outang  and  the  chimpanzee. 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace  has  testified  in 
glowing  accounts  to  the  vast  and  beautiful 
temples  that  lie  buried  in  the  solitude  of 
the  gloomy  forests,  and  to  the  existence  of 
the  remains  of  a stately  Brahmin  civiliza- 
tion stretching  back  into  the  dim  past  fur- 
ther than  the  eye  of  historical  research  can 
pierce. 

Here  in  this  far-off  island,  famous  for  its 
manlike  apes  and  enshrining  in  its  deep  for- 
ests the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  and  myster- 
ious civilization,  there  has  come  to  light 
one  of  the  missing  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  for  which  the  suporters  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  have  been  so  patiently  on  the 
watch. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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A large  number  of  subscriptions  expired 
in  April,  May  and  June.  We  have  been 
carrying  delinquents  in  the  past,  but  shall 
drop  them  hereafter.  Within  one  month 
after  notice  has  been  sent  your  name  will 
be  dropped  from  the  list  unless  you  pay  up. 

A very  few  complete  sets  of  The  Arche- 
ologist for  1894  for  sale  (postpaid)  at 
$1.80.  Vol.  II  is  getting  rare,  so  order  at 
once. 

The  management  of  The  Archeologist 
has  decided  to  offer  its  readers  six  volumes, 
constituting  an  archaeological  library.  It 
has  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  secure 
these  books,  and  prefers  to  sell  them  as  a 
set  rather  than  singly.  “The  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers of  the  Mesa  Verde,”  by  Baron  G.  Nor- 
denskiold;  European  price.  $40.00;  our 
price,  $20.00  ”A  Hand-Book  of  Anthro 
pology,”  by  Thomas  Wilson,  $1 ; our  price, 
00c.  “Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,”  by  W.  K. 
Moorehead,  retail,  $3.00;  our  price,  $2.35. 
“Notes  on  Ohio  Archaeology,”  by  Gerard 
Fowke,  no  discount,  75c.  “Fort  Ancient,” 
by  W.  K.  Moorehead,  retail,  $2.00;  our 
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THE  BOCOOTAWANAUKES  OR  THE  FIRE  NATION. 


proximity  of  this  “mysterious  people” — as  they  are  sometimes 


termed --to  the  copper  district  of  Rake  Superior,  together  with 
the  translation  of  their  appellations  from  Algonquian,  Huron  and 
French  sources,  would  seem  to  identify  them  in  every  way  with  the 
Bocootazuanaukes  of  the  Powhatans.  They  were,  according  to  all  the 
early  relations,  a vigorous  and  warlike  nation  of  Algonquian  stock. 
They  were  the  most  noted  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  at  the 
earliest  historic  period.  They  had  fame  for  daring  courage,  which 
had  extended  far  to  the  east.  They  were  hereditary  foes  of  the  Hur- 
on-Iroquoian  family  and  their  allies.  The  arriving  and  planting  of 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  sea-coast — the  English  on  the  James  river, 
the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  river,  the  Puritans  on  Massachusetts  bay, 
together  with  the  French  traders  on  the  St.  Rawrence — brought  into 
the  country  a vast  and  unlimited  supply  of  copper  and  other  articles, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  traffic.  A condition  of  things,  which 
soon  drove  the  “Fire-Nation”— as  it  did  other  tribes — out  of  compe- 
tition, as  far  as  their  manufactures  were  concerned.  Consequently 
at  the  time  of  Allouez’  visit  in  1670,  owing  to  the  aforesaid  competi- 
tion and  other  causes,  they  had  abandoned  their  mines,  had  ceased 
to  be  “melters”  and  “beaters”  of  copper  ; and  their  experts  in  these 
arts  of  two  generations  or  more  previous,  had  long  since  departed, 
and  their  skill  forgotten. 

The  discovery  in  this  area  of  research  and  investigation,  that 
their  territory  on  the  Fox  river,  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, south  of  this  river,  is  dotted  with  earth-works,  effigy  mounds 
and  other  evidences  of  a sedentary  population,  affords  additional 
proof  as  to  the  remarkable  character  of  these  people.  The  fact  that 
their  villages,  when  visited  by  Nicolet,  Allouez,  Marquette  and  others, 
were  located  where  the  monuments  are  found,  does  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  point  to  a prior  occupation  by  a prior  race  ; but  rather  to  the 
truth,  that  they  were  in  the  country  of  their  ancestors  for  genera- 


wittiam  waeeace  tooker. 

( Concluded. ) 
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tions  previous.*  If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  “Fire-Nation” 
and  their  allies  were  the  builders  of  these  earth-works  and  of  others 
found  following-  the  points  of  the  compass  to  the  Southeast,  as  far  as  \ 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  may  find  a partial  solution  to  some  of  the 
many  problems  which  now  confront  us.  Repeating  again  what 
Strachey  relates,  as  existing-  in  1609,  that . “the  bounds  of  Powha-  j 
tan’s  dominions  were  * * * norwest  to  the  borders  of  * * * 

Bocootazvonough ,”  would  carry  us  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  indicating 
that  the  “Fire-Nation”  was  the  only  tribe  that  Powhatan  feared  in 
that  direction  ; and  that  the  Massawomeke  or  Eries  bounded  the  j 
Bocootawanaukes  on  the  east. 

Judg-e  Force  remarks  : (To  what  race  did  the  mound-builders 
belong,  pp.  44-47)  “Where  we  find  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  western  belt  of  the  state,  is  the  great  line  of  strong  and  mutually 
supporting  works  of  defense.  These  three  belts,  corresponding  with 
three  valleys,  the  valley  of  the  Miamis  to  the  west,  the  Scioto  valley 
in  the  center,  and  the  Muskingum  to  the  east,  appear  by  these  local 
peculiarities  to  have  been  the  homes  of  three  different , though  kindred 
tribes. 

“Recent  investigations  show  that  the  mining  of  native  copper 
was  carried  on  by  these  ancient  people  to  an  extraordinary  extend. 

It  is  said  that  in  a single  district  of  eighteen  miles  square  on  Isle 
Royale,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  more  ore  was  taken 
out  by  them  in  their  crude  processes,  than  has  been  taken  out  in  the  j 
last  twenty  years  from  the  largest  single  mine  on  the  lake  with  all 
the  aid  of  modern  machinery.  But  fragments  of  native  copper  from 
the  mines,  from  which  pieces  have  been  chipped  off,  have  been  found 
in  the  mounds  of  Ohio.  The  miners  were  summer  visitors,  who  / 
necessarily  left  when  winter  threatened  to  close  the  lake,  and  returned 
when  the  thaws  of  spring  reopened  navigation.” 

As  an  unbiased  student  of  American  Archaeology,  I have  been 
unable,  from  the  description  of  the  objects  discovered,  and  the  condi- 
tions revealed  by  opening  these  mounds,  to  satisfy  myself  that  these  J 
mounds  and  inclosures  of  Ohio  are  as  old  as  has  been  supposed. 
Nothing  whatever  so  far  discovered  indicates  a very  great  antiquity.  \ 
Most  of  the  objects  are  identical  with  those  known  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Indians  within  historic  times  ; and  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  historic  and  pre-Columbian,  or  Indian  and  the  so-called 
mound-builders,  cannot  be  indicated  from  the  contents  of  any  of  these  1 
mounds.  Village  sites  of  the  past  two  centuries  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question,  as  pressure  of  the  unrelenting  and  cruel  } 
Iroquois,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  civilization  soon  changed 
the  condition  of  the  Algonquin,  his  habits  and  his  necessities.  As  ] 
Prof.  Thomas  observes  : (Cir.  Sq.  and  Oct.  Earth  Works  of  Ohio,  p. 
23)  “ The  great  age  that  has  been  attributed  to  them  is  simply  the-  | 

* The  Winnebagos  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  builders  of  these  mounds  and  effi-  I 
gies  ; but  they  have  no  traditions  as  regards  them,  while  the  Algonquins  have.  From  their  po-  I 
sition  inserted  like  a wedge  into  the  Algonquian  habitat,  between  the  Fire-Nation  and  the  Meno-  C 
monees , makes  them  look  like  intruders  from  the  West.  The  French  called  them  People  of  the  I 
sea  (gens  de  mer),  from  the  fact  as  reported  that  they  came  originally  from  thq  sqa  shore,  which  f. 
was  probably  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
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ory  without  adequate  facts  upon  which  to  base  it.”  The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  (Notes  on  Ohio  Archaeology,  p.  38-40),  following 
the  same  line  of  reasoning-  is  to  the  point  and  worthy  of  careful  study. 
This  being-  the  case,  the  “Fire-Nation” — which  as  a united  confeder- 
acy existing  at  an  early  date  [fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries]  more  than  likely  included  the  ancestors  of  all 
those  people  afterwards  termed  the  Illinois , Miamis , Menomonies, 
etc.,  for  they  were  of  the  same  linguistic  stock,  branches  of  the  same 
family  tree — might  have  been  living,  at  and  previous  to  Strachey’s 
time,  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  The  effigy  mound,  es- 
pecially of  the  Hopewell  group,  named  the  effigy,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  human  figure  (Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  Moorehead, 
p.  174, ) seems  to  be  related,  in  a degree,  to  those  of  Wisconsin  (Amer. 
Antiquarian,  Vol.  5,  p.  331),  thus  pointing  to  the  “Fire-Nation” 
[I  use  this  term  now  to  designate  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  the  North- 
west who  were  copper  traders]  as  its  builders. 

The  discovery  among  the  effigies  of  Wisconsin  (Amer.  Antiqua- 
rian, Vol.  15,  p.  94),  of  the  “ Monitor-pipe,”  with  a curved  base,  a 
round  bowl,  and  the  same  finish  as  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio, 
I regard  as  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  that  they 
are  of  Algonquain  manufacture  wherever  discovered.  Here  I regret 
to  differ  with  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  who  attributes  this  form  of  pipe 
to  the  Cherokees.  His  theory,  it  appears  to  me,  is  open  to  many 
serious  objections,  which  cannot  be  pushed  aside  in  considering  the 
question.  These  .pipes  have  been  discovered  in  Eastern  Iowa, 
Southern  Wisconsin,  Northern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Southern  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  to  a limited  extend  down  as  far  as  Western 
North  Carolina,  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia.  A line 
of  travel  which,  as  far  as  the  first  six  states  are  concerned,  and  pos- 
sibly the  seventh,  is  through  an  Algonquian  habitat  from  the  time, 
we  know  not.  They  have  also  been  found  in  Massachusetts  (Primi- 
tive Industry,  Abbott,  p.  318-19),  in  New  York  (League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, Morgan,  p.  356),  and  lately  also  in  Nova  Scotia  (American 
Antiquarian,  Vol.  16,  p.  115).  On  calling  his  attention  to  these  facts, 
in  a recent  letter  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  writes  me  : “My  tendency  is 
to  agree  with  you  on  the  monitor-pipe  question.  I have  seen  many 
Cherokee  pipes  of  ancient  date,  but  none  in  that  form.”  Col.  C.  C. 
Jones  (Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indian)  does  not  illustrate  this 
form  of  pipe,  and  none  is  exhibited  in  his  collection  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  Prof.  Thomas,  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  theory,  brings  the  Cherokees  from  the  Northwest  (Cherokees  in 
pre-Columbian  Times,  p.  82,  Problems  of  the  Ohio  Mounds,  p.  49). 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  Cherokees  were  ever 
inhabitants  of  the  above  six  states.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  evidenced 
by  language,  they  were  offshoots  from  the  Iroquoian  family,  and  their 
line  of  migration  must  have  been  necessarily  from  the  Northeast  and 
not  from  the  Northwest.  Dr.  Horatio  Hale,  the  eminent  philologist, 
remarks  as  to  this  fact : (Indian  Migrations,  etc.,  Amer.  Antiquarian, 
Vol.  5,  p.  23  28),  “But  tradition  and  language  alike  award  this  posi- 
tion [parent  tribe]  to  the  Mohawks.  This  nation  was  styled  incoun- 
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cil  the  “eldest  brother”  of  the  Iroquois  family.  The  native  histor- 
ian, Cusack,  distinctly  affirms  that  the  other  tribes  broke  off  from 
the  Mohawk  people,  one  after  another,  and  as  each  became  a separate 
nation,  “its  language  was  altered.”  Meanwhile  the  striking  fact 
has  become  evident  that  the  course  of  migrations  of  the  Huron-Che- 
rokee  family  has  been  from  the  Northeast  to  the  Southwest,  that  is, 
from  Eastern  Canada,  an  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Alabama.”  Still  another  fact  becomes  evident  by  investi- 
gation, that  the  so-called  “altars”  of  the  Ohio  mounds,  on  which  are 
found  offered  up  to  the  destructive  influence  of  fire,  on  behalf  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  ornaments  of  shell  and  stone,  pipes,  beads,  effi- 
gies of  animals  and  birds,  fragments  of  copper,  implements  of  stone, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  Algonquian  peoples.  In 
proof  of  which  : (Wilson’s- Pre-historic  Man,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  323,  quoted 
by  Jones’  Antiquities,  S.  G.,  p.  412).  “Hearn  describes  a custom 
among  the  Chippeways,  after  the  sheeding  of  blood, of  throwing  all  their 
ornaments  and  pipes  into  a common  fire  ; and  Winslow  narrates  of 
the  Nanohiggansets  that  they  had  a house  ordinarily  frequented  by 
priests,  whither  at  certain  times  resorted  all  the  people  and  offered 
their  riches  to  their  gods.  These  contributions  were  cast  by  these 
priests  into  a great  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  that  house.”  Can 
these  and  other  corroboratory  facts  be  ignored  in  considering  these 
problems? 

Mr.  Moorehead  found  several  “monitor-pipes”  in  the  Hopewell- 
group  ; and  one  with  the  remains  of  its  owner  in  the  effigy  mound. 
Mr.  Moorehead  quotes  as  to  the  find:  (Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  p.  195) 
“He  was  certainly  the  most  important  Cacique  of  the  Scioto  valley. 
At  his  head  were  imitation  elk  horns,  neatly  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  sheet  copper  rolled  into  cylindrical  form  over  the  prongs. 
The  antlers  were  twenty-two  inches  high  and  nineteen  inches  across 
from  prong  to  prong.  They  fitted  into  a crown  of  copper,  bent  to 
fit  the  head  from  occipital  to  upper  jaw.  Copper  plates  were  upon 
the  breast  and  stomach  ; also  on  the  back.  The  copper  preserved 
the  bones  and  few  or  the  sinews,  it  also  preserved  traces  of  cloth 
similar  to  coffee-sacking  in  texture,  interwoven  among  the  threads  of 
which  were  nine  hundred  beautiful  pearl  beads,  bear  teeth,  split  and 
cut,  and  hundreds  of  beads,  both  pearl  and  shell.  Copper  spool- 
shaped objects  and  other  implements  covered  the  remains.  A pipe  of 
granite  and  a spear-head  of  agate  were  near  the  right  shoulder.  The 
pipe  was  of  very  fine  workmanship  and  highly  polished.”* 


*Hon.  George  Percy’s  description  of  an  Algonquian  chief,  whom  he  met  at  his  village,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  James  river,  Va.,  in  1607,  differs  but  little  from  the  above  and  is  well  worth 
quoting  in  connection  with  the  above.  He  sajs  : (Arber’s  Smith,  p.  LXV)  “When  we  landed,  the 
Werowance  of  Rapahannn  came  down  to  the  water  side  with  all  his  traine,  as  goodly  men  as  any 
I have  seen  of  savages  or  Christians  ; the  Werowance  comming  before  them  playing  on  a Flute 
made  of  a Reed,  with  a Crowne  of  Deares  haire  colloured  red,  in  fashion  of  a Rose  fastened  about 
his  knot  of  haire,  add  a great  Plate  of  Copper  on  the  other  side  of  his  head  ; with  two  long 
Feathers  in  fashion  of  a paire  of  Hornes  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  Crowne.  His  body  was 
painted  all  with  Crimson,  with  a Chaine  of  Beads  around  his  Necke  ; his  face  painted  blew  be- 
sprinkled with  silver  Ore  [graphite]  as  we  thought ; hiseares  all  behung  with  Braslets  of  Pearle; 
and  in  either  eare  a Bird’s  Claw  through  it,  beset  with  fine  Copper  or  Gold.  He  entertained  us  in 
so  modest  a proud  fashion,  as  though  he  had  been  a Prince  of  Civil  government;  holding  his 
countenance  without  laughter  or  any  such  ill  behaviour.  He  caused  his  Mat  te  be  spred  on  the 
ground,  where  hee  sate  downe  with  a great  maiestie,  taking  a pipe  of  Tobacco;  the  rest  of  his 
company  standing  about  him. 
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Mr.  Moorehead’s  discoveries  in  the  Hopewell  group,  exceeds  in 
importance,  quantity  and  variety,  any  other  previously  found;  all 
bringing  into  the  arena  of  Anthropological  investigation,  new  prob- 
lems for  discussion  ; and  throwing-  light  on  some  of  the  older  ones. 
The  question  now  arises,  do  we  find  in  this  famous  group  of  mounds 
the  “Golden  City”  of  David  Cusack  (Iroquois  Trail,  Beanchamp,  p. 
10),  a Capital  of  a vast  empire,  the  residence  of  a “Great  Emperor,” 
who  built  many  forts  throughout  his  dominions,  almost  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie?  Was  the  “Great  Elk”  of  tradition,  figuratively,  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  it  his  skeleton  that  Mr.  Moorehead 
has  brought  to  light?  As  Dr.  Horatio  Hale  remarks  : (Indian  Migra- 
tion, etc.,  Amer.  Antiquarian,  Vol.  5,  p.  115)  “The  mention  of  the 
Golden  City  has  probably  induced  many  readers  of  Cusack’s  book  to 
relegate  this  story  to  the  cloud  land  of  mythology.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  to  the  Indians  of  North  America,  one  metal  was  as 
remarkable  and  as  precious  as  another.  Copper  was  in  fact  their 
gold.”*  Again  in  seeming  corroboration  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Moore- 
head's  explorations  and  uncovering  of  this  effigy  mound,  beside  the 
remains  and  objects  before  mentioned,  has  brought  to  view  (Primi- 
tive Man  in  Ohio,  p.  192,  195,  Amer.  Antiquarian,  Vol.  14,  p.  85) 
with  other  skeletons,  thousands  of  plates  and  other  objects  of  copper, 
such  as  anklets,  bracelets  and  ornaments  for  various  parts  of  the 
body,  circular  disks  joined  in  pairs  by  a thick  stem  of  copper,  and  by 
pivots,  richly  ornamented  by  repousse  work.  There  were  thin  plates 
in  form  of  fishes,  birds  and  animals ; others  into  diamond  forms  with 
geometrical  figures.  Two  pieces  represented  the  Suastica.  There 
were  sixty-six  copper  belts  of  various  sizes.  Several  copper  axes,  one 
of  which  weighed  forty-one  pounds.  Thirty  copper  plates  overlapped 
the  axes.  A great  copper  eagle,  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  wings 
outspread,  beak  open,  tail  and  wing  feathers  stamped  upon  the  cop- 
per surface,  covered  the  knees  of  one  of  the  skeletons.  Some  of  the 
copper  was  stuck  together  in  a mass  six  inches  in  width  and  two  feet 
long.  Over  three  thousand  of  the  copper  spool  shaped  objects  were 
unearthed.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most  remarkable  discovery  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Moorehead  read  a paper  describing  these 
singular  copper  objects,  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, on  November  15th,  1892,  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Cushing  in  a 
recent  admirable  essay  on  “Primitive  Copper  Working”  (American 
Anthropologist,  Vol.  7,  p.  93,  117),  after  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Moore- 
head’s discovery,  demonstrates  by  a series  of  practical  illustrations 
that  all  of  these  copper-plates,  as  well  as  those  previously  discovered, 
by  some  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by  roller- mills,  or  the  other 
modes  of  European  manufacture,  could  be  produced  by  the  primitive 
appliances  of  the  red  men.  He  remarks  : “Additional  points  of  tech- 
nologic significance  and  interest  developed  by  my  experiments  and 
by  comparison  of  their  results  with  features  of  workmanship  on  the 


*The  only  doubt  I can  observe  in  Cusack’s  stor3T  is  the  very  distant  period  of  time  to  which  he 
assigns  the  Golden  City  and  its  emperor.  Indians  invariably  exaggerate  time,  distance  and 
quautitj'.  Three  hundred  years  in  their  minds,  were  as  great  as  two  thousand  in  their  tradi- 
tions. Many  examples  of  this  fact  can  be  quoted. 
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ancient  specimens  under  discussion  might  be  presented.  Reserving 
these,  however,  for  a future  paper  on  primitive  metallurg-ic  art  in 
America,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  summing-  up  this  portion  of  the 
present  study ; first,  I have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a single  object 
of  copper  from  the  mounds  which  I cannot  reproduce  from  native  or 
modular  copper  with  only  primitive  appliances  of  the  kinds  described, 
by  successive  processes  of  stone  hammering-,  beating-  and  rolling-, 
scouring,  embossing  and  grinding — such  processes  as,  in  more  or  less 
modified  ways,  are  actually  employed  to-day,  by  comparatively  rude 
Indians  in  the  fashioning  and  embossing  of  parfleche,  horn  and  other 
like  substances ; second,  that  sufficient  results  of  these  experimental 
studies  have  been  above  brought  forward.  I trust  to  establish  as  an 
easy  possibility,  if  not  probability,  the  aboriginal  and  pre-historic 
character  of  the  workmanship  on  the  sheet  copper  article  from  the 
Ohio  and  more  southern  mounds.” 

While  these  conclusions  are  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  wor- 
kers in  the  field  of  American  Archaeology,  who  believe  that  these 
stamped  and  carved  figures  in  copper,  points  to  a Mexican  origin.* 
Mr.  Cushing’s  deductions  are  amply  verified  by  many  of  the  early 
historians,  especially  so  by  Strachey,  who  observed  plenty  of  these 
plates  of  native  manufacture  in  the  possession  of  the  Powhatan 
Indians,  which  they  had  obtained  in  trade  from  the  “Fire-Nation.” 
He  early  recognized  the  beauty  of  workmanship  displayed  on  these 
objects,  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  arts  of  civilized  man. 
He  remarks  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  work  : (Historie  of  Travaile, 
etc.,  p.  132)  “And  for  copper  the  hills  to  the  Northwest  have  that 
store  as  the  people  themselves  remembered  in  the  first  chapter  calletl 
the  Bocootazvanatikes  are  said  to  parte  the  solide  mettall  from  the 
stone  without  fire,  bellows  or  additament,  and  beat  it  into  plates,  the 
like  whereof  is  hardly  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.” 

Strachey  in  these  passages  seemingly  denies  to  these  people  the 
use  of  ffire,  contradicting,  as  it  were,  his  statement  previously  quoted, 
on  which  this  paper  is  based.  But  he  evidently  means  in  the  sense 
of  smelting,  that  is  to  recover  the  metal  from  its  ore  by  the  aid  of 
fire  and  fluxes,  a process  unknown  to  the  Indians. t Fire  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  melting  and  annealing  the  copper  or  it  would 
crack  in  the  beating.  The  native  metallic  copper  was  very  malle- 
able, in  proof  of  which,  Capt.  Archer  says  : (Arber’s  Smith,  p.  LI) 
“The  copper  he  had,  as  also  many  of  his  people,  was  very  flexible. 
I bound  a peece  of  the  thickness  of  a shilling  round  about  my  finger 
as  if  it  had  been  lead.”  The  Bocootawanciukes  being  able  to  obtain 

*How  any  one  can  retain  the  theory  as  to  the  Mexican  decoration  on  the  Etowah  plates,  after 
the  remarks  by  Gen’l  Gates  P.  Thurston  as  to  “New  Discoveries  in  Tennessee  (Amer.  Antiquar- 
ian, Vol.  14,  p.  95),  I,  for  one,  cannot  understand.  As  he  says  : “The  art  is  evidentljr  of  original 
and  independent  growth,  the  product  of  the  North,  etc.-’ 

tin  order  to  settle  a point,  supposing  possibly  an  error  had  been  made  bj’*  the  Editor  of  Stra- 
chey’s  manuscript,  in  inserting  a comma  between  fire  and  bellows,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
a hyphen,  or  else  omitted  altogether,  making  the  passage  read  : “Without  fire-bellows,  or  addi- 

tament,” that  is,  without  a blow-pipe  and  flux.  I wrote  to  the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
asking  if  the  comma  appeared  in  the  original  ? Under  date  of  April  20th,  1894,  the  keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Manuscripts,  Mr.  Edward  Scott,  writes  me  : “The  original  MS.  of  S tracliey’s 

“ Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,”  is  now  lying  open  before  me,  and  the  passage  you  quote 
has  the  comma  between  fire  and  bellows  as  plain  as  possible.”  Therefore  the  point  at  question 
is  settled  and  Strachey  must  have  meant  in  the  sense  of  smelting. 
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the  “solide  mettall  ” from  its  native  rock,  was  something-  until  then 
unknown,  which  indicates  that  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  were  the 
“hills  to  the  northwest.” 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Purcher’s  Pilgrims,  page  1784,  in  a chapter 
entitled  “Virginian  Affairs  since  the  yeere  1620  to  this  present, 
1624,”  is  the  following  : “The  Indians  have  made  relation  of  a cop- 

per mine  that  is  not  far  from  thence  (referring  to  the  settlement), 
how  they  gather  it  and  the  strange  making  of  it — a piece  whereof 
was  sent  home,  being  found  (after  triale)  very  excellent  metall.” 
Farther  on  the  same  narrative  says  : “They  report  also  copper 

peeces  presented  to  Opechancanough,  which  copper  is  gathered  at  the 
foote  of  the  mountains,  where  they  dig  a hole  in  the  ground  in  which 
they  put  the  oare,  and  make  thereon  a great  fire,  which  causeth  it  to 
run  into  a masse,  and  become  malleable,  neither  have  they  any  tooles 
but  smooth  stones  for  that  purpose.  This  seemed  strange  to  ours 
which  heard  the  English  copper  passeth  eleven  fires.”  (Quoted  from 
American  Anthropologist,  Reynolds,  Vol.  1,  p.  348.) 

Ralph  Lane,  Commander  of  the  Roanoke  Colony  in  1585-6,  heard 
a similar  story  of  a copper  mine  far  to  the  Northwest.  His  story, 
however,  is  mixed  up  with  one  on  making  salt,  and  the  latter  story 
predominates  in  the  blend,  as  I have  shown  in  a paper  read  before 
the  A.  A.  A.  S.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August,  1894,  on  “The  Discovery 
of  Chaunis  Temoatan  of  1586,”  (American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
1-15).  These  quotations  from  early  authorities  afford  the  strongest 
kind  of  evidence  that  these  plates  and  other  objects  of  copper,  as 
found  in  the  mounds  and  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Powhatans  and 
cognate  tribes  of  the  North,  must  be  classed  as  belonging  to  about  the 
same  era,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense.  Also,  perhaps,  as  the 
marked  individuality  of  some  particular  specimens  bear  evidence, 
were  the  hand  work  of  one  skilled  metal-worker,  whose  product  by 
traffic  was  scattered  far  and  wide  among  remote  tribes.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases,  the  metal  workers  may  have  been  captives,  who  were 
compelled  by  their  savage  task-masters,  to  perform  his  laborious  task 
or  die. 

We  are  told  in  recent  times  that  : ( American  Race,  Brinton,  p. 
71)  “The  best  blanket  makers,  smiths  and  other  artisans  among  the 
Navajos  are  descendants  of  captives  from  the  Zuni  and  other  pueb- 
los.” (Burke  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  1890,  p.  115.) 

Strachey  relates  a tradition  existing  among  the  Powhatan 
Indians,  that  the  “Werowance  or  chief  of  that  country  beyond  the 
mountains,  called  Eyanco,  who  spared  seven  Englishmen  escaping 
from  the  Roanoke  slaughter  in  1586,  to  beat  his  copper  of  which  he 
hath  certaine  mynes  at  the  said  Ritanoe , as  also  at  Pamawauk  are 
said  to  be  store  of  salt  stones.”  * 


*By  many  writers,  it  is  believed  that  this,  and  other  relations  point  with  much  unanimity  to 
mines  in  the  Alleghany  or  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  But  as  the  country  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  beyond  them,  these  references  could  not  have  meant  either  of  those  ranges,  where  no 
evidences  of  aboriginal  mining,  or  any  mine  of  metallic  copper  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  If 
Strachey’s  story  is  true — I can  see  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  many  similar  instances  have 
happened  within  historic  times — these  captives  were  probably  hurried  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape.  The  light  complexions  seen  among  some  of  the 
western  Algonquins,  as  noted  by  Marquette  and  others,  might  be  indications  of  this  English 
blood  of  a hundred  years  previous. 
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Let  us  analyze  this  story,  for  there  is  more  in  it  than  appears  oh 
its  surface. . Here  are  mentioned  two  localities,  as  lying1  beyond  the 
mountains  to  the  Northwest.  These  localities  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  in  the  territory  of  Eyanco , chief  of  the  Bocootawanaukes. 
This  latter  fact  is  not  stated,  but  as  they  were  the  only  people  men- 
tioned by  the  Powhatatis,  who  were  famous  for  copper,  we  can  safely 
infer  that  Eyanco  was  their  chief.  Ritanoe  is  an  Alg-onquian  term, 
which  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  verb  niton , “to  make,”  and  prob- 
ably referred  to  the  locality,  or  town  where  the  copper  was  beaten  or 
melted,  and  not  to  the  mine  itself.  Pamawauk  is  likewise  of  Alg-on- 
quian  derivation,  and  appears  to  be  from  a verb  'pamaw  “to  take 
care  of,  to  protect;  ” hence  with  its  locative  termination — auk , signi- 
fies “the  protected  country.”  Now  this  place,  according-  to  the  con- 
text, was  noted  for  its  store  of  salt-stones,  and  must  necessarily  refer 
to  either  of.  two  localities,  or  to  both,  viz.:  the  Saline  Spring-s  at 
Charleston,  on  the  Kanawha  river,  West  Virginia,  or  else  to  those 
occurring-  in  “that  country  of  ancient  monuments  about  Paint  Creek, 
between  the  Scioto  and  Musking-um.”  (See  Long-’s  Expedition  to  the 
Rockey  Mts.,  Vol.  1,  p.  15,  16.)*  At  both  localities  are  found  the 
celebrated  inclosures  attributed  to  the  so-called  mound  builders,  who 
I believe  to  have  been  the  famous  Bocootawanaukes , the  • Alg-onquins 
of  the  Northwest,  where  in  the  protected  country  I now  leave  them.f 
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( Continued. ) 

'U'HE  depression  of  that  reg-ion  during-  this  epoch  to  many  feet  be- 
^ low  the  level  of  the  ocean,  evidently  caused  the  sculptors  of 
stone  imag-es  and  the  builders  of  the  proposed  observatory  to  abandon 
their  works,  and  with  their  people  seek  safety  eastwardly.  Their 
only  route  of  escape  lay  across  lakes  Xocotlan  and  Nicarag-’o  to  the 
many  leag-ues  distant  central  Cordilleras  in  Nicarag-ua,  that  are  in 


*1  do  not  think  this  refers  to  Chaun-istem-oatan  “the  salt  making-  town”  as  given  in  my  “Dis- 
covery of  Chaunis  Temoatan  of  1586,”  for  many  reasons,  mainly  because  that  country  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  Chaouations  at  that  period  (see  Marquett’s  map  as  given  in  Thevenot, 
where  the  salt  springs  are  set  dowrn  as  “Mines  de  Fer”  in  what  is  now  Gallatin  Co.,  Illinois. 
(Cartier  to  Frontenac,  Winsor,  p.  248.) 

tSince  the  completion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore’s  excellent  monograph  “As  to 
Copper  from  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida  (Journal  of  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadel- 
phia, Vol.  X),  has  come  to  my  hands.  Mr.  Moore  in  a very-  thorough  and  painstaking  manner 
demonstrates  by  tables  of  chemical  analyses  of  various  samples  of  mound  copper,  that  all,  so  far 
examined,  are  of  native  metallic  copper  as  evidenced  by  the  high  per  cent,  of  pure  copper,  the 
restricted  list  of  impurities  present  and  the  absence  of  lead,  and  must  necessarily,  so  far  as 
known,  have  been  mainly  derived  from  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Mr.  Moore  says  in  conclu- 
sion : “ Incidentally,  that  mound  copper  from  other  localities,  including  the  copper  of  the 

famous  Etowah  plates  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  no  less  known  Hopewell  mounds  of  Ohio,  is  like  the 
Florida  copper  aboriginal,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  products  of  the  impure  Euro- 
pean sulphides  and  imperfect  smelting  processes  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies.” Thus  he  confirms,  in  a way  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  the  opinions  of  those,  who, 
like  myself,  believe  in  the  aboriginal  origin  of  the  specimens  under  discussion. 
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view  from  elevations  on  the  western  side  of  Momotombito.  This 
subsidence  also  covered  to  near  its  upper  edge  all  the  flint  tools 
manufacturing  locality,  before  referred  to,  on  the  side  of  Cerro  Tab- 
Ion.  The  type  of  men  portrayed  by  images  found  there  appear  to  be 
Micronesian,  are  probably  from  geological  associates  in  the  same 
zone;  the  earliest  sculpturings  of  stone  images  of  men  discovered  in 
Nicaragua,  and  probably  the  first  portraitures  of  men  in  stone  made 
by  the  aboriginal  people  of  America. 

For  further  description  of  these  stone  images  of  men,  of  the  geo- 
logical formation  and  fossils  in  that  region,  and  probable  evidences 
of  a land  route  between  Asia  and  Central  America,  see  Proceedings 
Boston  Soc.  Nat.  History,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  49-59. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

Inhumation  urns,  pottery,  oyers  and  other  kinds  of  utensiles 
made  of  arenaceous  clays  by  the  aborigines,  have  been  discovered 
entire,  fractured  or  in  fragments  in  Nicaragua,  generally  on  the  sur- 
face, or  in  debris  at  the  termination  of  ravines,  or,  occasionally,  in 
the  sides  of  them,  at  depths  of  10  to  30  feet  beneath  the  present  sur- 
face. Those  of  greatest  antiquity  found  at  greatest  depth  below  the 
surface,  or  sometimes  in  the  debris  in  ravines,  are  fragments  of  cul- 
inary utensils  or  water  jars  roughly  made  and  unadorned.  Some 
of  them  contain  in  their  large  pores  small  drusy  crystals  of  quartz. 
Those  discovered  at  a depth  of  ten  feet  beneath  the  present  surface 
are  usually  of  a reddish  color,  brown  or  deep  black,  and  sometimes 
glazed,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  in  fragments.  Figures  of  ani- 
mals, birds  and  fish  were  observed  in  relief  on  the  outside  of  some  of 
the  specimens.  Those  discovered  at  or  near  the  surface  are  generally 
well  made,  often  whole,  many  ornamented  in  relief  in  colors,  and  are 
smooth  and  glazed,  and  are  articles  both  for  ornamental  and  culinary 
purposes. 

All  the  varieties  mentioned  above  have  been  found  in  greater 
numbers  at  localities  where  were  sculptured  the  stone  images.  Single 
specimens  and  fragments  have  also  been  found  on  the  shores  of  lakes, 
and  at  points  between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Also  in  burial 
mounds,  at  the  head  of  mountain  creeks,  near  the  banks  of  creeks ; 
among  the  foot-hills  in  Northeastern  and  Eastern  Nicaragua  ; also 
at  Ocotal,  Maculeso,  Jicore,  Qualili,  Concordia,  Souce,  San  Francisco 
and  other  districts  in  Northern  and  Northwestern  Nicaragua.  They 
evince  a large  pre-historic  population  which  accupied  an  entire  terri- 
tory of  about  50,000  square  miles. 

Inhumation  Urns,  partly  burned  earthen  vessels  or  Terra-Cottas 
have  been  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  islands  of  Ometepa-Madeira, 
Zapatera  and  Mascaran  in  lake  Nicarago  ; also  near  the  mouths  of 
creeks  emptying  into  this  lake.  They  have  also  been  found  near  San 
Jorge,  Nandimi,  Deriamba,  San  Pedro  del  Eobogo  and  a few  other 
places  between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  About  300  were  dis- 
interred in  1880  while  excavating  a canal  from  the  mountains  south 
of  the  city  of  Managua  northwardly  to  lake  Xocotlan-Managua — 
across  the  western  part  of  the  city.  They  were  made  of  the  arena- 
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ceous  clays  generally  resulting  from  disintegration  of  volcanic  extru- 
sions, and  burnt  to  a light  yellowish  color.  They  have  covers  of  the 
same  color,  and  with  these  are  found  from  three  to  five  feet  beneath 
the  present  surface.  They  contain  remnants  of  humanity  consisting, 
some  of  dust,  with  microscopic  fragments  of  bones  and  a few  hair. 
Others  contain  whole  skeletons  in  sessile  position.  Seeds  and  small 
painted  or  ornamented  jars  or  bowls  are  found  in  the  urns. 

This  mode  of  burial  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Nicar- 
agua either  by  or  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Mexicans, 
because  no  inhumation  urns  have  been  discovered  to  date  in  the  im- 
mediate localities  of  the  oldest  sculptured  stone  images  which  were 
made  by  an  earlier  man  than  the  earliest  recognized  invader  from 
Mexico. 

The  inhumation  urns  that  were  and  are  now  occasionally  taken 
from  the  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the  present  city  of  Managua, 
rested  on  a stratum  of  volcanic  matter  about  three  feet  thick,  which 
is  superimposed  on  a series  of  three  other  stratas  of  similar  composi- 
tion. Between  each  of  these  volcanic  stratas  were  found  a few  inches 
of  loose  sand,  proving  that  each  of  these  volcanic  ejections  were  de- 
posited under  water  and  hardened  to  about  three  hard,  mineralogical 
standard,  then  elevated  above  water,  receiving  in  that  condition  a 
layer  of  sand  2 or  3 inches  thick,  after  which  another  subsidence  oc- 
curred. Then  again  was  continually  added  another  deposit  of  volca- 
nic matter  until  the  completion  of  the  series.  The  lowest  stratum  is 
about  8 inches  thick,  and  more  than  14  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  present  deeply  eroded  streets  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and 
retains  in  its  surface  the  impressions  of  thousands  of  human  feet. 

If  the  inhumation  urns  and  their  position  on  a series  that  is  more 
than  eight  feet  above  the  stratum  impressed  by  human  feet,  repre- 
sents the  Nahua  invasion  from  Mexico,  then  the  foot  prints  eight 
feet  deeper,  with  fire  strata  intervening,  most  probably  represent  a 
time  of  great  antiquity,  when  a large  population  of  aborigines  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  Managua  long  anterior  to  the  Mexican  emigration. 

Geological  phenomena  in  that  locality  incline  the  writer  to  the 
belief  that  the  numerous  impressions  of  human  feet  were  made  on 
the  lowest  of  the  series  of  hard  strata  during  the  Terrace  epoch  in 
Geology.  For  description  of  this  locality,  strata  and  footprints  of 
men  see  “American  Geologist”  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  p.  163;  also  an 
earlier  description  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  in  a publication  entitled 
“An  ancient  human  footprint  from  Nicaragua.”  Neither  of  these 
writers  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  inhumation  urns  above  the  stra- 
tum which  retains  the  impressions  of  human  feet  at  the  date  of  their 
publications. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  IDEOGRAPHS,  PICTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 

Many  of  these  have  been  discovered,  copied  and  described,  espec- 
ially those  at  Lake  Najepa,  Islands  of  Ometepa-Madeira  and  Masca- 
ron,  near  the  town  of  Rivas  and  from  a few  other  places  in  Nicaragua. 
These  were  published  by  Dr.  Berendt,  Bransford  and  Squeir  and 
Levy.  Since  these  publications  other  inspections  in  rocks  of  letters, 
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figures,  etc.,  have  been  found.  So  far  none  of  them  have  been  des- 
cribed. Two  of  the  localities  will  be  referred  to  in  this  paper.  The 
first  is  a number  of  glyphs  made  by  the  aborigines  on  the  concave 
face  of  a rock  on  the  north  side  of  canon  Tanque,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Coseguina,  about  30  feet  above  the  hard  ryolite  floor  of  the  canon 
and  about  120  feet  below  the  upper  margin  of  the  canon.  The  char- 
acters are  in  several  parallel  lines  of  Kirio  and  Curio  logic  forms, 
“upside  down”  in  reference  to  the  line  of  figures  next  above  and  next 
below  them  as  if  to  be  read  in  a peculiar  manner.  Some  of  them 
resemble  the  cueniform  letters  in  the  Alexandrian  text. 

Numerous  deposits,  thirty  or  more,  of  volcanic  extrusions,  each 
during  a period  of  activity  of  the  volcano  Coseguina,  about  15  miles 
to  the  eastward,  are  formed  in  a series  of  eroded,  nearly  horizontal 
stratas  above  this  rock.  No  reliable  evidence  has,  however,  been 
observed  by  which  the  length  of  time  of  the  laying  down  of  these 
volcanic  eruptions,  the  depths  of  the  deposits  and  the  denudation  of 
them  can  be  estimated.  Nor  can  we  ascertain  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  volcano  lay  inactive,  nor  evidence  indicating  when 
the  inscriptions  were  made.  The  other  interesting  recent  discoveries 
are  numerous  glyphs,  figures  of  men,  animals  and  birds,  inscribed  by 
the  aborigines  on  the  protected  faces  of  many  rocks  along  the  margin 
of  the  Rios  Mico,  Roma  and  Sequia,  near  where  these  unite  and  form 
the  Rio  Bluefields.  They  are  in  territory  at  present  uninhabited  by 
man,  but  once  occupied  by  the  Amerriques,  who  now  wander  and 
hunt  on  and  over  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  north  side  of  Rio  Sequia. 
Nothing  reliable  is  known  of  the  age  or  origin  of  these  inscriptions, 
nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  decipher  them.  Since  their  dis- 
covery, the  disturbed  political  condition  here,  and  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  these  remains  are  to  be  seen,  has  prevented 
any  effort  to  make  drawings  or  photographs  of  them. 

HUMAN  FOOT-PRINTS. 

Impressions  of  human  feet  have  been  discovered  in  large  numbers 
in  strata  now  10  to  30  feet  beneath  the  present  deeply  eroded  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Nicaragua.  Near  lake  Xolot- 
lan — Managua — evidently  fleeing  into  the  waters  of  the  lake  for  pro- 
tection from  the  clouds  of  hot  ashes  expelled  from  the  volcano 
Masaya  during  some  time  of  its  activity  ; near  the  estuary  Passo 
Cabillo,  which  separates  the  island  of  Corinto  from  the  mainland,  and 
near  the  gulf  of  Fonseca,  where  the  inhabitants  no  doubt  were  also 
hurrying  into  its  waters  for  partial  protection  from  the  hot  ashes 
ejected  from  the  volcano  Coseguina  in  quantities  sufficient  to  obscure 
the  light  of  the  sun.  But  little  evidence  has  been  gathered  as  to  the 
chronology  of  these  foot-prints.  They  are,  however,  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  when  first  described  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  or  later  by 
the  author  of  this  paper.  This  is  evinced  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
land  which  occurred  several  times,  and  during  the  elevation  of  which 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  a mass  of  volcanic  matter  was  added  each 
time  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness  when  hard,  and  which  appears  to 
have  happened  in  the  Terrace  geological  epoch. 
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ARCHITECTURAL,  STRUCTURES. 

No  evidences  of  walls,  houses,  temples  or  stone  bridges  con- 
structed by  the  aborigines  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  Nicaragua, 
excepting  probably  the  preparatory  works  for  erecting  an  observatory 
on  the  island  of  Momotombito  and  a temple  on  the  island  of  Zapatero. 
The  preliminary  work  for  the  observatory  had  progressed  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  foundation  wall,  i.  e.,  placing  into  position  a num- 
ber of  stones,  which  was  probably  done  during  the  Champlain  geolo- 
gical epoch,  which  is  evidenced  by  cemented  drift  on  some  of  the 
stones  ; and  fossils  near  the  line  of  the  drift  in  the  same  zone  and 
region  about  40  miles  distant. 

The  non-existence  of  architectural  remains  in  Nicaragua  is 
astonishing,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  descendants  of  the 
people,  whose  architects  erected  the  magnificent  structures  found  by 
the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  emigrated  to  Nicaragua  and  built  on  their 
route  as  far  south  as  at  Copan  in  Hunduras,  bridges,  walls  and 
temples  of  stone  and  adobe,  and  have  left  in  this  country  many  evi- 
dences of  their  Terra-cotta  ware,  sculpturing  and  language.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Nahua  people  found  a race  of  Indians  in 
Nicaragua,  whose  habits  and  modes  of  life  they  adopted  and  whose 
descendants,  the  Amerriques,  are  yet,  as  were  their-  progenitors, 
huntsmen,  who  erected  in  each  hunting  district  houses  with  thatched 
roofs  of  palm  on  poles  as  temporary  residences  and  for  protection 
from  the  sun  and  rain ; the  pleasant  semi-tropical  climate,  causing 
such  classes  of  residence  to  be  the  most  comfortable.  Such  thatched 
roofs,  supported  on  poles,  were  constructed  for  the  winter  almost 
daily  during  the  rainy  season  of  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  writer’s 
explorations  in  the  central,  mountainous  and  northeastern  part  of 
Nicaragua.  Three  or  four  indians  of  his  party  would  erect  a shed 
of  this  kind  in  an  hour  or  even  in  less  time  of  sufficient  size  for  seven 
persons  to  sleep  under  with  comfort  and  be  secure  from  rain. 

In  Northeast  Nicaragua,  near’  the  Rios  Jicore  and  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  present  pueblo  of  Quilili,  are  remnants  of  a paved 
street  and  of  adobe  walls  of  houses.  The  locality  is  known  as  k‘Cui- 
dad  Antique,”  and  was  most  probably  constructed  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  in  that  district.  Here  was  also  a large  aboriginal 
village  of  thatched  leaf  roofs,  supported  on  poles  or  posts  of  wood. 
The  stone  paved  street  and  adobe  walls  were  made  by  the  Indians 
under  the  lash  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  latter,  at  a time  they  were  compelling  the  red  people 
to  work  in  gold  mines  in  that  district.  The  few  remaining  adobe 
walls  and  the  paved  street  are  rough  and  uneven,  and  evidently  the 
reluctant  work  of  unskilled  persons  uninfluenced  by  artistic  ideas. 

{To  be  continued. ) 
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ABORIGINAL  USE  OF  ADOBES. 


F.  W.  HODGE). 


HERE  has  been  much  contention  among-  archaeologists  regarding 


the  manufacture  and  use  of  adobes  by  the  southwestern  Peublo 
peoples  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  degree  of  advancement  in  culture  of  the  Pueblo 
tribes  as  well  as  of  the  establishment  of  the  approximate  age  of  many 
of  the  southwestern  ruins.  Some  of  our  leading  archaeologists  have 
held  that  the  use  of  adobes  or  sun  dried  bricks  or  blocks  were  not  em- 
ployed in  pre-historic  times  by  the  sedentary  tribes  north  of  the  Sa- 
lado  valley,  in  southern  Arizona,  and  that  consequently  all  northern 
pueblo  or  cliff  dwelling  remains  in  which  adobe  entered  as  a struc- 
tural material  are  of  post-Spanish  origin.  I think  the  contention  may 
be  set  at  rest  by  quoting  a brief  passage  from  Castaneda’s  narrative  of 
Coronado’s  expedition  to  New  Mexico  and  the  great  plains  in  1540, 
a French  translation  of  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1838  by 
Ternaux-Compans.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“They (the  Peublo  Indians )all  work  together  to  build  the  villages, 
the  women  being  engaged  in  making  the  mixtures  and  the  walls, 
while  the  men  bring  the  wood  and  put  it  in  place.  They  have  no 
lime,  but  they  make  a mixture  of  ashes,  coals  and  dirt  that  is  almost 
as  good  as  mortar,  for  when  the  house  is  to  have  four  stories,  they 
do  not  make  the  walls  more  than  half  a yard  thick.  They  gather  a 
great  pile  of  twigs  of  thyme  and  sedgegrass  and  set  it  afire,  and  when 
it  is  half  coals  and  ashes,  they  throw  dirt  and  water  on  it  and  mix  it 
all  together.  They  make  round  balls  of  this,  which  they  use  instead 
of  stones  after  they  are  dry,  fixing  them  with  the  same  mixture 
which  comes  to  be  like  a stiff  clay.” 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  although  wholly  or  partially  constructed 
of  adobes,  cliff  dwellings  and  peublos  previously  believed  to  have 
been  built  within  the  historic  period,  may  have  antedated  the  Colum- 
bian discovery.  I find  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  use  of  molded 
adobe  bricks  before  the  Spaniards  visited  the  Southwest — such  were 
doubtless  introduced  by  the  whites  at  a later  period. 

The  immense  blocks,  molded  in  place  like  gabions  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  prehistoric  structures  in  the  Gila  and  Salado  valleys,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Casa  Grande  is  a type,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  adobes,  although  the  materials  used  in  their  construction  are 
identical. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1895. 
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TOD  B.  GALLOWAY. 
{Concluded.) 


AN  we  not,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  fancy  the  excitement  that  the 


receipt  of  this  and  other  such  letters  produced  in  this  burough 
of  Columbus  during*  the  sitting-  of  the  legislature,  just  sixty  years 
ag-o  last  month?  For  at  that  time  Columbus  had  evoluted  from  the 
villag-e  moth  into  the  butterfly  buroug-h.  When  the  tn-weekly  stage 
from  the  North  would  arrive  at  Col.  Noble’s  pretentious  National 
Hotel,  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Neil  House,  can  we  not  picture  the 
eag-er  g-athering-  of  loyal  Buckeyes  to  ascertain  the  latest  news  from 
the  seat  of  war;  and  what  arg-uments  among-  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  over  their  hot  toddies  in  the  g-enial  bar-rooms  of 
the  Red  Lion,  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  and  particularly  at  the  Swan 
Tavern,  where  the  legislators  were  extremely  fond  of  stopping-  with 
mine  host,  Mr.  Heyl? 

The  acting-  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
g-an  at  this  time  was  Stevens  T.  Mason,  a very  young-  Virginian. 

We  must  remember  that  this  was  the  period  in  our  National 
history  when  Andrew  Jackson  had  introduced  the  idea  that  “to  the 
victor  belong-s  the  spoils”;  and  this  principle  was  to  and  did  actuate 
and  control  all  appointments.  As  Hon.  Thomas  Cooley  says,  in  his 
excellent  history  of  Michig-an: 

“As  the  people  of  the  territories  had  no  vote,  they  constituted 
no  part  of  the  victors  who  had  captured  and  taken  possession  of  the 
g-eneral  g-overnment,  and  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  no  consideration 
in  the  distribution  of  rewards.  These  must  go  to  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States,  where  many  citizens  who  had  shown 
their  patriotism  by  their  labors  in  electing  the  president  were  now 
waiting  in  expectation  of  receiving  their  share  in  the  division  of 
what  had  been  won  at  that  election.  Personal  fitness  for  office  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  claims  had  been  established  by  labors  in  secur- 
ing the  election  of  the  presidential  incumbent,  and  this,  if  not  suf- 
ficient for  all  cases,  would  seem  to  have  been  thought  ample  in  the  case 
of  a merely  territorial  position.  But  circumstances  of  a more  per- 
sonal nature  might  also  have  some  influence,  and  it  therefore  caused 
no  surprise  when  Mr.  John  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  brother-in-law 
to  the  late  Postmaster-General  Barry,  but  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
territory  and  its  people,  was  appointed  territorial  secretary.  What 
fitness  he  might  have  developed  for  the  office,  no  one  can  tell,  as  he 
soon  elected  not  to  discharge  its  duties,  and  went  abroad  on  an  enter- 
prise for  private  parties.  The  president  thereupon  transferred  the 
appointment  to  Stevens  T.  Mason,  his  son.  The  only  reason  ever 
advanced  for  this  selection,  and  the  only  one  that  could  have  existed, 
was  that  the  father  requested  it. 
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“The  appointment  of  a successor  to  Governor  Cass  had  not  as  yet 
been  made,  and  by  law  the  new  secretary  would  be  acting-  g-overnor 
and  also  acting-  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  A rumor  soon 
spread  that  young  Mason  was  under  the  age  of  legal  majority;  that, 
in  fact,  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age;  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance indicated  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  A committee  of  citizens  was 
thereupon  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts;  and  on  calling  upon 
him  was  frankly  told  by  the  young  gentleman  that  he  was  indeed 
under  age,  but  he  added  that  the  President  very  well  knew  the  fact 
when  he  made  the  appointment.  Young  as  the  secretary  was,  he  had 
not  failed  to  imbibe  the  spirit  which  was  dictating  the  distribution 
of  political  favors;  and  he  justified  the  appointment  to  the  committee 
on  the  ground  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office  were  needed  for  the 
support  of  his  father’s  family  while  the  father  was  absent  from  the 
country.  To  a committee,  some  of  whose  members  had  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  offices  were  to  be  created  and  filled  on  public, 
not  on  private  considerations,  the  reason  assigned  seemed  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  original  wrong.  The  papers  of  the  day  declared 
that  the  people  of  the  territory  were  outraged  by  this  attempt  to 
place  a boy  in  authority  over  gray  heads.  Evtn  the  Indians,  it  was 
said,  would  know  better  than  this.  ‘ They  know,  if.  we  do  not,  that 
age  and  talents  are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  that  boys  are  not 
to  mingle  in  the  councils  of  the  elders,  much  less  to  assume  authority 
over  them.’  But  the  people  wasted  breath  and  the  editors  their  ink. 
The  President  was  taking  care  of  his  friends,  and  was  making  pre- 
cedents to  be  followed  and  enjoyed  by  many  successors.  If  it  pleased 
him  to  send  a boy  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Cass  and  play  governor,  com- 
plaints of  the  people  concerned  would  no  more  move  him  than  the 
howling  of  wild  beasts  in  their  forests.  The  official  organ  at  Wash- 
ington, a large  part  of  whose  business  it  was  to  defend  removals 
made  at  the  mere  will  of  the  president,  did  indeed  take  notice  of  the 
complaints,  but  only  to  advance,  with  assumed  gravity,  in  reply  to 
their  protests,  that  as  young  Mason,  whether  properly  appointed  or 
not,  was  now  in  office,  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  removed  so  long 
as  he  was  not  guilty  of  official  misconduct ; and  with  this  answer  the 
people  were  forced  to  content  themselves  as  best  they  might.” 

Accordingly,  the  warm  blood  of  the  young  Southener  was  fired, 
and  he  promptly  proceeded  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. He  sent  a special  message  to  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Michigan,  informing  them  of  the  special  message  of  Governor  Lucas, 
and  advising  the  passage  of  an  act  to  counteract  the  actions  of  Ohio, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Toledo  letter  we  read,  was  done  11  days 
before  Governor  Lucas  sent  his  special  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Ohio.  Ohio  evidently  had  an  enemy  in  her  own  camp,  as 
the  following  letter  of  Governor  Mason  to  General  Brown,  command- 
ing the  third  division  of  Michigan  militia,  shows  : 

“Executive  Office,  Detroit , March  9,  1835. 

“Sir  : You  will  herewith  receive  a copy  of  a letter  just  received 

from  Columbus.  You  now  perceive  that  a collision  between  Ohio 
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and  Michigan  is  inevitable,  and  will  therefore  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  crisis.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  has  issued  a proclamation,  but  I 
have  neither  received  it  nor  have  I been  able  to  learn  its  tendency. 
You  will  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  earliest  information  of  the 
military  movements  of  our  adversary,  as  I shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  sending  you  such  arms,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  your 
successful  operation,  without  waiting  for  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  so  soon  as  Ohio  is  properly  in  the  field.  Till  then  I am  com- 
pelled to  await  the  direction  of  the  War  Department. 

“Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Stevens  T.  Mason. 

General  Jos.  W.  Brown.” 

But  we  must  change  our  point  of  observation  and  move  to  the 
front  with  the  troops.  On  the  31st  of  March,  Governor  Lucas,  with 
his  staff  and  his  recently  appointed  boundary  commissioners,  arrived 
at  Perryville  to  re-mark  the  Harris  line,  in  conformity  with  the  law 
passed  February  3.  At  the  same  time  arrived  there  General  John 
Bell,  in  command  of  a volunteer  force  of  about  six  hundred  men,  fully 
equipped  with  the  sinews  of  war.  These  troops  went  into  camp  at 
old  Fort  Miami,  awaiting  the  orders  of  General  Lucas,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Ohio’s  militia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  Acting  Governor  of  Michigan,  with 
his  chief  of  staff  and  a force  estimated  between  eight  and  twelve 
hundred,  arrived  at  Toledo  and  went  into  camp,  prepared  to  resist  to 
the  bitter  end  any  attempt  of  Ohio’s  force  to  invade  the  disputed 
territory. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  states 
were  wild  with  excitement.  The  two  governors  had,  by  special  mes- 
sages to  their  respective  legislatures,  so  committed  themselves  that 
a trial  by  battle  seemed  the  only  alternative ; and  Governor  Lucas 
determined  to  move  upon  Toledo  with  all  his  force  at  once. 

Columbus  was  not  without  its  participants  in  this  cruel  war. 
This  village  was  stirred  to  its  young  foundations  with  excitement, 
and  the  young  men  of  that  time,  clerks,  lawyers,  doctors — everybody 
was  enthused  with  the  gory  intention  of  wiping  out  the  blot  on  the 
fair  escutcheon  of  Ohio.  Among  others  of  that  time,  when  Gov. 
Lucas  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war,  Mr.  Frank  Work,  now 
of  New  York  city,  and  the  late  John  G.  Deshler,  both  then  of  this 
city,  volunteered  as  aids  to  the  Governor.  When  arrayed  in  the  full 
panoply  of  war,  while  in  camp  at  Ft.  Miami,  they  undertook  to  forage 
for  supplies  for  Ohio’s  brave  defenders.  They  set  out  one  afternoon 
well  supplied  with  flasks  of  corn  juice  as  distilled  in  those  days,  and 
after  a successful  expedition,  were  returning  home  to  camp,  the 
saddles  well  hung  with  chickens,  fruit  and  other  provender,  when  to 
their  horror  and  dismay  they  were  captured  by  an  equally  hungry  set 
of  Michiganders.  Appreciating  their  position,  Messrs.  Work  and 
Deshler  wisely  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and  pro- 
posed that  they  all  join  in  a feast  off  of  the  foraged  goods,  and  say- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  would  furnish  the  liquid  refreshments. 
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The  plan  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  soon  the  captors  and 
captives  were  enjoying-  the  toothsome  chicken  and  succulent  roasting 
ears,  to  say  nothing-  of  the  black  bottle.  Howe’re,  the  Columbus 
youths,  while  liberally  supplying-  the  enemy  with  whiskey,  took  but 
little  themselves.  After  while,  the  rich  dinner  and  the  liberal  pota- 
tions before  the  warm  camp  fire  proved  too  much  for  the  captors  and 
they  were  lulled  to  sleep  under  the  combined  soothing  influences, 
whereupon  Messrs.  Work  and  Deshler  sprang  to  their  horses  and 
were  soon  within  the  camp  of  their  friends. 

Realizing  that  serious  consequences  would  result  unless  some- 
thing was  speedily  done,  the  president  called  upon  his  attorney 
general,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  for  his  legal  opinion, 
and  he  responded  that  until  Cogress  gave  express  assent  to  the  Ohio 
boundary,  the  disputed  territory  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
Michigan.  This  reply  embarrassed  the  president  exceedingly.  It 
was  his  duty,  having  asked  the  attorney  general  for  his  opinion,  to 
follow  it,  and,  in  the  expression  of  to-day,  “call  Governor  Lucas 
down.”  But  Ohio  was  a great  state.  It  was,  as  it  has  since  been, 
and  certainly  will  be  in  ’9b,  an  important  factor  in  the  presidential 
election.  The  president  realized  that  at  the  same  time  in  losing  the 
electorial  vote  of  Ohio  in  the  next  election,  he  would  likewise  alienate 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  who  were  also  interested  in  the  boundary  ques- 
tion adversely  to  Michigan.  Accordingly,  to  relieve  himself  from  his 
embarrassment,  the  president  attempted  to  temporize.  He  intervened 
just  at  this  juncture,  when  excitement  was  at  its  highest,  before  Lu- 
cas had  completed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  sent  Hon.  Richard  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Colonel  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  to  act  as  com- 
missioners from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  this 
fratracidal  war.  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  accompanied  the 
commissioners  as  a sort  of  assistant  peacemaker. 

These  commissioners  and  the  billigerant  governors  had  several 
conferences.  Finally,  on  April  7,  Governor  Lucas  assented  to  the 
following  proposition,  and  then  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
commissioners. 

“1st.  That  the  Harris  line  should  be  run  and  re-marked  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  without 
interruption. 

“2d.  The  civil  elections  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  having  taken 
place  throughout  the  disputed  territory,  that  the  people  residing  up- 
on it  should  be  left  to  their  own  government,  obeying  the  one  juris- 
diction or  the  other,  as  they  may  prefer,  without  molestation  from 
the  authorities  of  Ohio  or  Michigan  until  the  close  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress.” 

This,  as  you  can  see,  left  the  inhabitants  in  the  delightful  situation 
of  selecting  whatever  government  they  chose  to  obey  until  the  close 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Governor  Mason  rejected  these  pro- 
posals. Governor  Lucas,  regarding  the  commissioners  direct  from 
the  president  as  of  higher  authority  than  an  Acting  Governor  of  a 
Territory,  disbanded  his  armed  force.  It  can  be  seen  that  our  pres- 
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ent  president  had  something-  of  a precedent  in  his  appointment  of  a 
paramount  commissioner. 

It  never  was  contended  that  the  Michigan  authorities  ever  con- 
sented to  these  arrangements  ; and  if  the  commissioners  had  possessed 
the  paramount’  authority,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  afterwards 
expressly  denied  had  been  attempted  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
situation  resulting  from  such  a decision  would  have  been  simply 
anarchy. 

Believing  the  matter  settled  for  the  present,  Governor  Lucas 
supposed,  under  the  sanction  obtained  from  the  commissioners,  he 
had  a right  to  re-mark  the  Harris  line,  and  forthwith  ordered  it  done. 
A copy  of  the  report  of  the  surveyor  commissioners  tells  the  result  of 
this  attempt. 

Perrysburg,  May  1,  1835. 

To  Robert  Lucas,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Sir  : In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  us  as 

commissioners  appointed  by  your  Excellency  for  re-marking  the  north- 
ern boundary  line  of  this  state,  which  is  known  and  distinguished  as 
Harris’  line,  we  met  at  Perrysburg  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  April 
last,  and  after  completing  the  necessary  arrangements,  proceeded  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  and  there  succeeded  in  finding  the 
corner  as  described  in  the  field  notes  of  the  Surveyor  Harris,  a copy 
of  which  we  had  procured  from  the  surveyor  general’s  office.  Thence 
your  commissioners  proceeded  eastwardly  along  said  line,  which  they 
found  with  little  difficulty,  and  re-marked  the  same  as  directed  by  law 
in  a plain  and  visible  manner,  to  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles 
and  a half,  being  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  whole  line. 

During  our  progress  we  had  been  constantly  threatened  by  the 
authorities  of  Michigan,  and  spies  from  the  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  our  movements  and  ascertaining  our  actual  strength, 
were  almost  daily  among  us. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  after  having  per- 
formed a laborious  day’s  service,  your  commissioners,  together 
with  their  party,  retired  to  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  line,  in  Henry  county,  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  we 
thought  to  have  rested  quietly  and  peacefully  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
the  Sabbath — and  especially  not  being  engaged  on  the  line,  we 
thought  ourselves  secure  for  the  day.  But  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, at  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day  an  armed  force  of  about  fifty 
or  sixty  men  hove  in  sight,  within  musket-shot  of  us,  all  mounted 
upon  horses,  well  armed  with  muskets  and  under  the  command  of 
General  Brown,  of  Michigan.  Your  commissioners,  observing  the 
great  superiority  of  force,  having  but  five  armed  men  among  us,  who 
had  been  employed  to  keep  a lookout  and  as  hunters  for  the  party, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  so  advised  our  men.  Your  commis- 
sioners, with  several  of  their  party,  made  good  their  retreat  to  this 
place.  But,  sir,  we  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  relating  that 
nine  of  our  men,  who  did  not  leave  the  ground  in  time  after  being 
fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  from  thirty  to  fifty  shots,  were  taken  pris- 
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oners  and  carried  away  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Those  who 
were  taken  were  as  follows,  to-wit : Colonels  Hawkins,  Scott  and 

Gould,  Major  Rice,  Captain  Biggerstaff,  and  Messrs.  Elsworth, 
Fletcher,  Moale  and  Rickets. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  party  did  not  fire  a gun  in  turn, 
and  that  no  one  was  wounded,  although  a ball  from  the  enemy  passed 
through  the  clothing  of  one  of  our  men. 

We  have  this  day  learned  by  some  of  the  men  who  were  arrested 
and  have  just  returned,  that  they  were  taken  to  Tecumseh  under  the 
escort  of  the  armed  force,  were  there  brought  before  a magistrate  for 
examination,  that  they  denied  the  jurisdiction;  but  that  six  entered 
bail  for  their  appearance  ; two  were  released  as  not  guilty,  and  one, 
to-wit : Mr.  Fletcher,  refused  to  give  bail  and  is  retained  in  custody. 

We  are  also  further  informed,  by  unquestionable  authority,  that 
on  the  Sabbath  day  an  armed  force  of  several  hundred  men  were 
stretched  along  the  line  to  the  east  of  us,  with  a view  to  intercept  us 
on  our  way. 

Under  existing  circumstances  and  in  the  present  threatening 
attitude  of  affairs,  your  commissioners  have  thought  it  prudent,  for 
the  interest  of  the  state,  as  also  for  the  safety  of  her  citizens  and  to 
prevent  the  threatened  effusion  of  blood,  to  withdraw  from  the  line 
at  present  and  suspend  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work,  until 
some  efficient  preparatory  measures  can  be  taken  which  will  insure 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jonathan  Tayeor,  ] 

(Signed)  J.  Patterson,  -Commissioners.” 

Uri  Seeeey.  ) 

This  report  was  forwarded  by  Governor  Lucas  to  the  president, 
who,  in  turn,  ordered  Governor  Mason  to  send  him  a statement  of  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed. 

Among  other  sufferers  from  these  assaults  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  in  the  early  history  of  the  Maumee  Valley — 
Major  Stickney.  He  had  long  been  a ruling  spirit  at  Swan  Creek, 
afterwards  Toledo.  It  was  a fad  of  his  to  be  and  do  everything  dif- 
ferent from  everybody  else.  His  very  accomplished  wife,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  General  and  Molly  Stark, 
of  revolutionary  fame,  could  not  restrain  his  eccentricities.  For  ex- 
ample, he  named  his  boys  after  the  numerals  and  his  girls  after  the 
states.  The  boys  were  One,  Two,  etc.,  and  with  the  exception  of  his 
oldest  daughter,  named  for  his  wife,  the  girls  were  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  etc.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Stickney 
came  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  their  house,  opposite  a vessel  which 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river,  and  calling  her  sons,  she  said  : 
“Two  call  One  to  breakfast.”  A sailor  aboard  the  boat  looked  up 
and  said  : “Is  this  the  Maumee  ? It  must  be  a terrible  hard  country, 

if  it  takes  two  to  call  one  to  breakfast.” 

In  1821,  when  Wood  county  attempted  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  Swan  Creek,  the  brave  Major  pursuaded  his  neighbors,  in  con- 
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vention  assembled,  that  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan 
and  not  Ohio  at  all.  Afterwards,  when  the  great  question  arose  as 
to  where  the  Maumee  and  Miami  canal  was  to  terminate,  the  Major 
saw  that  the  future  of  Swan  Creek,  or  Toledo,  depended  upon  having 
the  canal  terminate  there.  Accordingly,  he  called  another  public 
meeting  and  represented  to  his  neighbors  that  they  were  all  wrong 
in  seceding  from  Ohio  to  Michigan  ; they  would  have  to  rebel  all 
over  again  and  re-secede  once  more  from  Michigan  back  again  to 
Ohio  ; that  Ohio  was,  after  all,  the  only  state,  and  they  would  be 
true  to  her,  though  the  heavens  fell.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore, 
especially  as  Stickney  had  been  particularly  active  in  stirring  up 
Ohio’s  governor  in  the  matter,  that  he  should  have  been  an  especial 
object  of  ill-treatment.  His  own  vigorous  letter  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  man. 

“Monroe  Prison,  May  6,  1835. 

Dear  Sir  : Here  I am,  peeping  through  the  grates  of  a loath- 

some prison,  for  the  monstrous  crime  of  having  acted  as  the  Judge  of 
an  election  within  the  State  of  Ohio. 

From  what  took  place  the  other  day  at  Port  Miami,  at  a confer- 
ence between  yourself  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
wherein  we  had  the  honor  of  being  present,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  a truce  at  least  would  be  the  result.  Jn  this  we  were  again  de- 
ceived. I left  my  residence  in  Toledo  in  company  with  a lady  and 
gentleman  from  the  interior  of  Ohio,  to  visit  my  friend,  A.  E.  Wing, 
of  Monroe,  and  others,  conceiving  that  respect  for  the  ordinary  visits 
of  hospitality  would  have  been  sufficient  for  my  protection  under  such 
circumstances.  But  vindictiveness  is  carried  to  such  extremes,  that 
all  the  better  feelings  of  man  are  hurried  in  the  common  rubbish. 
The  officer  who  first  took  me,  treated  me  in  a very  uncivil  manner  ; 
dragging  me  about  as  a criminal  through  the  streets  of  Monroe,  not- 
withstanding there  are  a number  of  exceptions  to  this  virulent  mass. 

On  board  the  boat  we  took  passage  from  Toledo  to  Monroe,  were 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  on  their  way  to  Washington.  They  will 
make  favorable  mention  of  the  extreme  forbearance  of  Ohio.  At 
eight  o’clock  this  morning  we  saw  and  shook  hands  with  the  gover- 
nor of  these  movements  (Mason),  and  his  general  (Brown),  in  Mon- 
roe, just  leaving  for  Detroit.  It  is  presumable  that  they  directed 
those  outrageous  transactions. 

Seventh,  7 o’clock  A.  M. — Have  been  here  fourteen  hours  and  no 
refreshments  of  any  kind  yet  furnished.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
is  intended  to  soften  us  by  starvation. 

Those  bands  of  ruffians  of  the  United  States,  hanging  upon  the 
northern  border  of  Ohio,  require  chastisement.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  United  States  will  take  speedy  measures  to  reduce  them  to 
submission.  They  have  become  very  troublesome  to  the  Western 
States,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  and  the  State  of  Ohio  particularly, 
making  inroads  by  night  and  by  day  in  large  gafigs,  and  committing 
depredations  upon  the  peaceable  population-kidnapping  and  abducting 
individuals  who  have  bscome  offensive  to  them.  Whether  the  United 
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States  undertakes  the  subduing-  of  these  lawless  desperadoes  or  leave 
the  state  individually  to  defend  themselves,  it  will  require  a larg-e 
force.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  United  States  or  the  state  to 
which  I belong-,  will  not  permit  our  individual  suffering's  to  urge 
them  to  any  measures  that  may  not  be  consistent  with  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  or  the  individual  states.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  Stickney. 

His  Excellency,  Robert  Lucas,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

As  can  readily  be  imagined,  the  breaking  up  of  the  boundary 
survey  party  and  the  various  high-handed  outrages  committed  by  the 
Michigan  troops,  roused  the  people  of  Ohio  to  a frenzy  of  excitement. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  the  “Desecration  of  Ohio’s  Fair  Soil,” 
and  other  such  phrases. 

It  was  not  all  one-sided,  however,  as  the  Whig  party,  who  were 
opposed  to  Governor  Lucas,  ridiculed  his  conduct  as  calculated  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  state ; but  these  critics  were  few  in  number. 

The  governor,  finding  it  impracticable  to  re-survey  the  Harris 
line,  determined  upon  more  vigorous  efforts.  He  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  meet  June  8,  a thing  which,  I believe,  has 
only  been  done  twice  in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  legislature 
was  ready  to  assist  the  governor.  It  passed  an  act  erecting  Lucas 
county  in  the  disputed  territory,  attaching  the  new  county  to  the  Sec- 
ond Judicial  District.  It  made  Toledo  the  temporary  seat  of  justice 
and  directed  “ that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  be  held  at  Toledo  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September  next  at  the  most  convenient  house.” 
The  legislature  further  enacted  a law  to  prevent  the  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  appropriated  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  treasury  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect,  while  the 
governor  was  authorized  to  borrow  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more  on  the  credit  of  the  state.  The  division  commanders  of  the 
militia  were  directed  to  report  the  number  of  men  who  would  volun- 
teer to  enforce  by  arms  the  Ohio  laws  in  the  disputed  territory.  Im- 
mediately over  ten  thousand  were  reported  as  ready  to  do  or  die. 

These  acts  on  the  part  of  Ohio  only  exasperated  the  Michigan 
authorities  to  greater  aggressions.  A system  of  desultory  arrests, 
imprisonments  and  petty  aggravations  on  the  part  of  the  Michigan 
authorities  continued  all  during  the  summer  of  1835,  involving  much 
bitter  conflict  and  many  humorous  incidents. 

Finally,  on  July  15,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  Two  Stick- 
ney, an  ardent  Ohio  partisan,  who  had  stabbed  the  deputy  sheriff  and 
made  his  escape.  This  was  reported  by  Governor  Mason  to  Presi- 
dent Jackson  ; and  Governor  Lucas,  perceiving  that  something  must 
be  done  to  secure  peace,  sent  Noah  H.  Swayne,  William  Allen  and  D. 
T.  Disney  to  confer  with  the  president,  who  promised  these  gentle- 
men that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Harris  line  as  Ohio’s  boundary.  Jackson  was  looking  after  that  elec- 
torial  vote.  The  communication  between  the  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernor Lucas  and  the  president  so  fully  present  the  objects  to  be 
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accomplished  by  Ohio,  and  the  points  of  difficulties,  that  I quote 
them. 

“Washington,  July  1st,  1835. 

“Sir  : In  accordance  with  the  wish  intimated  by  the  president, 

at  the  close  of  our  conversation  this  morning-,  we  proceed  to  commit 
to  writing*  the  substance  of  the  sug-gestions  which  we  then  had  the 
honour  to  submit. 

“ Before  we  do  so,  permit  us  to  repeat  that,  although  we  have 
repaired  to  Washington  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  as 
indicated  in  his  letter  of  which  we  were  the  bearers,  we  appear  in  the 
character  of  private  citizens,  none  other. 

“ The  purpose  of  our  visit  is  expressed  in  the  letter  referred  to  ; 
it  is  to  bring  about  a more  full  and  satisfactory  mutual  understanding 
than  is  believed  at  present  to  exist,  and  aid  in  averting  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  which  might  otherwise  possibly  arise  from  the 
existing  posture  of  things. 

“The  arrangements  entered  into  at  Perrysburg  with  Messrs. 
Rush  and  Howard  on  the  7th  of  April,  ultimo  (vide  documents,  page 
30)  provide  : 

“ 1st.  That  Harris’  Line  should  be  run  and  re-marked,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  without  interruption. 

“2d.  That  both  parties  should  abstain  from  forcible  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  upon  the  disputed  territory,  until  after  the  close  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

“The  compromise  bill  of  Ohio  (as  it  is  termed)  contemplates  that 
this  arrangement  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  whatever  has  been 
done  inconsistent  with  its  provisions  should  be  undone,  or  in  other 
words  : 

“1st.  That  the  pending  recognizances  and  prosecutions  under 
the  act  of  Michigan,  of  the  12th  of  February,  1835,  shall  be  dis- 
charged and  discontinued. 

“ 2d.  That  no  new  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  be 
instituted. 

“ 3d.  That  ‘ Harris’  Line  ’ shall  be  run  and  re-marked  by  the 
authorities  of  Ohio,  without  interruption  from  those  of  Michigan. 

“4th.  That  no  forcible  opposition  be  made  by  the  authorities 
of  Ohio  or  Michigan  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  other  upon 
the  disputed  territory  within  the  time  specified,  the  citizens  residing 
upon  the  territory  in  question  resorting  to  the  one  jurisdiction  or 
other,  as  they  may  prefer. 

“What  Ohio  expects  and  desires,  as  indicated  by  the  bills  re- 
ferred to,  is  as  follows  : 

“1st.  That  the  authorities  of  Michigan  shall  not  interrupt  the 
running  and  re-marking  of  the  ‘Harris  Line’  by  Ohio. 

“2d.  That  the  authorities  having  charge  of  the  prosecutions 
under  the  act  of  Michigan,  above  mentioned,  shall  discontinue  those 
prosecutions,  and  discharge  the  recognizances  taken  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendants,  and  that  they  abstain  from  instituting  any 
new  prosecutions  under  that  act  within  the  time  stated. 
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“The  President  remarked  that  he  believed  advice  from  the  proper 
source,  to  the  authorities  of  Michigan  upon  those  points,  would 
prove  effectual. 

“In  this  opinion  we  concur  undoubtingly.  The  steps  suggested 
would,  therefore,  remove  all  practical  difficulty,  and  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  armed  collision,  growing  out  of  the  subject. 

“Under  such  a state  of  things,  we  feel  authorized  to  say,  that 
while  the  adthorities  of  Ohio  would,  as  far  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  7th  of  April,  exercise  a peaceable  juris- 
diction upon  the  disputed  territory,  she  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  alike  jurisdiction  by  the  authorities  of  Michigan; 
and  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  she  would  manifest  a spirit  of  the 
utmost  forbearance,  until  Congress  at  its  next  session  shall  have 
acted  upon  the  subject,  and  settled  authoritatively  the  contested 
question  of  right. 

“As  respects  the  appointment  of  a Commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  aid  in  re-marking  the  line,  that  proposition  was 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  courtesy  to  the  General  Government. 

“There  is  nothing  in  her  legislation  which  makes  the  appoint- 
ment material.  We  deem  it  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  remark 
further  upon  this  point. 

“In  order  to  render  this  communication  as  brief  as  possible,  we 
have  abstained  from  the  discussion  of  all  considerations  touching 
the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

“With  great  respect,  we  are,  sir, 

“Your  most  obedient  servants, 

“N.  H.  Swayne, 

“D.  T.  Disney, 

“W.  Allen. 

“Hon.  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  U.  S 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  July  3d,  1835. 

“Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  written  in  your 

character  of  private  citizens,  was  received  yesterday. 

“By  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted, 
I now  have  the  honor  to  reply. 

“In  everything  that  has  been  done  or  suggested  by  the  President, 
or  by  his  authority,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Northern  bound- 
ary of  Ohio,  he  has  been  influenced  solely  by  a desire  to  prevent, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  any  one,  collisions  between  the 
authorities  of  the  General,  State  or  Territorial  Governments,  that 
would  be  destructive  of  the  public  peace,  and  bring  dishonour  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

“If  his  views  and  wishes  have  not  been  correctly  understood  in 
Ohio,  he  is  happy  to  believe  that  the  free  communications  which  you 
have  had  with  him,  and  with  the  head  of  this  department,  will  ena- 
ble you  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  that  may  exist  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  any  quarter. 

“This  department  has  never  been  advised  by  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Howard  of  the  arrangements  stated  in  page  30  of  the  documents 
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published  at  Columbus,  by  order  of  the  State' of  Ohio,  to  which  you 
refer  as  having-  been  entered  into  by  them  at  Perrysburg-. 

“The  President  is,  however,  induced  to  believe  from  the  recent 
proceeding’s  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  as  explained  by  your  letter, 
and  the  late  resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  Michigan,  that  an 
informal  understanding  may  be  produced,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  this  department,  which  will  meet  the  wishes  of  all,  and  effect 
the  great  object  he  has  been  most  anxious  to  promote,  ’the  mutual 
suspension,  until  after  the  next  session  of  Congress,  of  all  action 
that  would  by  possibility  produce  collision.  Supported  in  this  belief 
by  your  letter,  which  he  understands  to  be  conformable  to  the  wishes 
and  instructions  of  Governor  Lucas,  the  President,  without  taking 
upon  himself  any  other  character  than  that  in  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore acted,  will  cause  an  earnest  recommendation  to  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  acting  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  the  other  authorities 
of  the  Territory,  whom  he  can  rightfully  advise  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  ‘that  no  obstruction  shall  be  interposed  to  the  remark- 
ing of  ‘Harris  Line’;  that  all  proceedings  already  begun  under  the 
act  of  February,  shall  be  immediately  discontinued;  that  no  prose- 
cutions shall  be  commenced  for  any  subsequent  violations  of  that 
act,  until  after  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  that  all  questions 
about  the  disputed  jurisdiction  shall  be  carefully  avoided,  and  if 
occuring  inevitably,  their  discussion  shall  be  postponed  until  the 
same  period. 

“The  President  confidently  trusts  this  recommendation,  which  he 
believes  required  by  a regard  for  the  public  safety  and  honour,  will 
be  effectual  with  the  authorities  of  Michigan,  and  will  not  fail  to 
exercise  all  his  constitutional  power  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  public  tranquility.  I have 
the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

“Your  obedient  servant,  * 

“John  Forsyth. 

“Messrs.  Swayne,  Allen  and  Disney.” 

In  the  meantime,  matters  in  Michigan  were  becoming  much 
complicated.  The  Territory  organized  for  a State  Government  by 
adopting  a constitution,  electing  Mason  as  Governor  of  that  State, 
choosing  United  States  senators,  etc.  All  this  was  done  under  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  provided  that  when  the  population  of  a 
territory  exceeded  sixty  thousand  (and  Michigan  was  nearly  a hun- 
dred thousand  by  this  time)  they  had  a right  to  at  once  form  a State 
government  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union.  So  far,  so  good; 
but  we  know  no  State  has  a right  to  demand  admission.  It  was 
therefore  not  probable  that  Congress  would  grant  Michigan’s  request 
so  long  as  the  boundary  line  question  was  unsolved,  particularly  as 
it  was  known  that  the  President  was  displeased  with  the  action  of 
Governor  Mason  in  regard  to  the  controversy.  In  August,  the  Pres- 
ident removed  Mason  as  Acting  Governor,  and  appointed  John  S. 
Horner  to  supersede  him.  Horner  was  so  unpopular  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  in  name  only,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan  refused  to 
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let  him  act.  Mason  continued  in  authority  until  after  the  great  and 
glorious  victory  of  Ohio  in  holding-  court  in  Toledo,  by  which  she 
definitely  established  her  jurisdiction  over  the  newly  formed  county 
of  Lucas. 

As  it  approached  the  time  appointed  to  hold  court,  the  judges 
beg-an  to  quake  and  tremble.  Toledo  was  held  by  twelve  hundred 
bloodthirsty  Michig-anders.  What  show  would  the  judiciary  have 
ag-ainst  such  an  array  with  its  train  of  artillery?  Governor  Lucas 
had  sent  one  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Van  Fleet  to  protect  the 
court.  The  judg-es  were  a trifle  uncertain  about  the  odds  in  case  of 
conflict,  but  the  valiant  Colonel  had  his  plans  perfected.  Interrupt- 
ing- the  complaints  of  the  judg-es,  he  said:  “If  you  are  women,  go 

home;  if  you  are  men,  do  your  duty  as  judges  of  the  court.  I will 
do  mine.  Leave  the  matter  entirely  to  me;  I will  be  responsible  for 
your  safety  and  insure  the  accomplishment  of  your  object.  But  if 
otherwise,  I can  give  you  no  assurance.”  The  judges,  overpowered 
by  this  martial  reply,  placed  their  dignity  and  honor  in  his  keeping. 
I borrow  a vivid  account  of  this  most  strategic  military  movement 
from  a pamphlet  by  Hon.  W.  V.  Way,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio: 

“He,  Colonel  Van  Fleet,  told  the  judges  that  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber would  commence  immediately  after  midnight,  and  that  there 
was  no  hour  specified  in  the  law  when  the  court  should  be  opened. 
Governor  Lucas  wants  the  court  held,  so  that  by  its  record,  he  can 
show  to  the  world  that  he  has  executed  the  laws  of  Ohio  over  the 
disputed  territory,  in  spite  of  the  vapouring  threats  of  Governor 
Mason.  If  we  furnish  him  that  record,  we  shall  accomplish  all  that 
is  required.  Be  prepared  to  mount  your  horses  to  starte  for  Toledo 
at  precisely  1 o’clock  A.  M.  I will  be  ready  with  an  escort  to  protect 
you.” 

“At  the  hour  named,  the  judges  and  officers  of  court  were 
promptly  in  the  saddle.  Colonel  Van  Fleet  was  ready  with  his 
twenty  men,  mounted  and  completely  armed.  Each  man  had  a rifle 
in  addition  to  his  two  cavalry  pistols.  They  proceeded  to  Toledo, 
reaching  there  about  three  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  went  to  the  school 
house  that  stood  near  where  Washington  Street  crosses  the  canal, 
and  opened  court  in  due  form  of  law.  Junius  Flagg  acted  as  sheriff. 
The  proceedings  were  hastily  written  on  loose  paper,  and  deposited 
in  the  clerk’s  hat.  When  the  court  adjourned,  the  officers  and  escort 
went  to  the  tavern,  then  kept  by  Munson  H.  Daniels,  not  far  from 
where  the  American  House  now  stands,  kept  by  J.  Langderfer, 
registered  their  names  and  took  a drink  all  round;  while  filling  their 
g-lasses  for  a second  drink,  a mischievous  wag  ran  into  the  tavern 
ana  reported  that  a strong  force  of  Michigan  men  were  close  b}q 
coming  to  arrest  them.  They  dropped  their  glasses,  spilling  the 
liquor  they  intended  to  have  drunk,  and  sprang  for  their  horses  with 
all  possible  haste,  leaving  bills  to  be  settled  at  a more  leisure  time. 
As  they  had  accomplished  the  work  intended,  speed  was  of  more 
importance  than  valor.  A backward  charge  from  the  enemy  was 
made  at  the  top  of  the  speed  of  their  horses. 
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“They  took  the  train  that  led  to  Maumee,  by  way  of  the  route 
nearest  the  river.  They  went  at  such  furious  speed  that,  if  their 
charge  had  been  made  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  enemy, 
they  would  have  pierced  the  most  solid  columns.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  where  the  Oliver  House  now  stands,  not 
discovering  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  they  came  to  a halt  and  faced 
about.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  clerk  had  lost  his  hat,  and  with 
it  the  papers  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  from  which  the 
record  was  to  be  made  up.  The  clerk  wore  one  of  those  high  bell- 
crowned  hats,  fashionable  in  those  days,  and  which  he  used  for  car- 
rying his  papers  as  well  as  covering  his  head.  It  was  then  the 
custom  in  travelling  to  carry  everything  in  the  top  of  hats,  from  a 
spare  collar  and  dickey  to  court  papers.  The  hat  of  the  clerk,  reach- 
ing high  above  his  head,  burdened  with  its  load  of  papers  and  other 
incumbrances,  was  steadied  on  by  the  left  hand  for  greater  safety, 
while  the  right  held  the  reins.  But  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  it 
struck  against  an  overhanging  limb  of  a tree  with  such  violence, 
that  it  was  knocked  off  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Having  succeeded 
in  holding  the  court  without  molestation  or  bloodshed,  and  now  los- 
ing the  papers,  would  leave  them  in  as  bad  condition,  or  worse,  than 
if  they  had  done  nothing,  in  case  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Notwithstanding,  they  all  believed  they  had  been  dis- 
covered and  pursued,  and  might  be  surrounded  by  superior  numbers 
and  taken,  if  they  delayed;  yet  the  importance  of  recovering  the 
papers  was  such  as  to  nerve  them  to  the  boldest  daring.  Colonel 
Van  Fleet’s  courage  and  tact  did  not  desert  him  in  this  emergency. 
He  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  had  been  contemplated; 
and  now  their  labour  would  be  lost,  and  the  expedition  be  an  entire 
failure,  without  a recovery  of  the  papers.  With  him,  to  will,  was 
to  do.  He  directed  the  clerk  and  two  of  the  guards  to  dismount, 
and  feel  their  way  back  carefully  in  search  of  the  papers,  while  the 
balance  of  the  posse  kept  watch,  to  cover  retreat.  He  cautioned 
them  to  move  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  if  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  to  conceal  themselves,  and  watch  their  move- 
ments so  that  they  could  use  the  best  possible  advantage  to  accom- 
plish their  object.  The  orders  were  that  nothing  but  utter  impossi- 
bility would  excuse  a failure  to  recover  them.  The  search  proved 
safe  and  successful;  the  hat  was  found  and  the  papers  recovered. 
The  party  reported  no  enemy  in  sight.  The  State  of  Ohio  was  now 
triumphant;  a record  could  be,  and  was  made  up,  and  still  exists,  to 
prove  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  7tli  day  of  September,  1835, 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory,  by  holding  a Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  due  form  of  law.  Here  is  the  record  made  up 
from  the  recovered  papers: 

“‘The  State  of  Ohio,  Lucas  County,  ss. : 

“‘At  a Court  of  Common  Pleas,  begun  and  held  at  the  Court 
House,  in  Toledo,  in  said  county,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-five.  Present,  the 
Honourable  Jonathan  H.  Jerome,  Senior  Associate  Judge,  of  said 
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County;  their  Honours,  Baxter  Bowman  and  William  Wilson,  Asso- 
ciate Judges.  The  Court  being  opened  in  due  form  by  the  Sheriff 
of  said  County.  Horatio  Conant  being  appointed  Clerk  of  said 
Court,  exhibited  his  Bond,  with  sureties  accepted  by  the  Court  agree- 
ably to  the  Statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  The  Court 
appointed  John  Baldwin,  Robert  Gower  and  Cyrus  Holloway,  Com- 
missioners for  said  County.  No  further  business  appearing  before 
said  Court,  the  Court  adjourned  without  day. 

“ ‘ J.  H.  Jerome,  Associate  Judge.’ 

“The  feeling  of  joy  at  recovering  the  papers  was  so  great  that 
Colonel  Van  Fleet  ordered  two  salutes  to  be  fired  on  the  spot.  He 
well  knew  that  the  distance  to  the  line  of  the  State,  where  there 
was  no  dispute  about  jurisdiction,  was  but  small,  and  that  if  pursued, 
they  could  reach  there  before  being  overhauled.  The  party  proceeded 
to  Maumee  at  a leisure  pace,  reaching  there  a little  after  day-light.” 

This  successful  effort  of  the  twenty  Ohioans  to  achieve  a victory 
over  twelve  hundred  men  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  It  was 
extremely  mortifying  to  Governor  Mason  and  he  retreated  with  his 
force  from  the  sanguinary  field  of  battle. 

From  this  time  on  the  people  of  the  disputed  territory  were 
left  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  and  peace  and  quiet  intervened. 
The  boundary  commissioners  resumed  their  work  of  remarking  their 
line  and  successfully  accomplished  it  in  November. 

Michigan  was  clamoring  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Her 
condition  of  admission  plainly  became  acquiescence  in  the  claims  oJ 
Ohio.  A full  account  of  the  claims  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  covering  fifty 
pages,  is  found  in  the  Senate  Documents  of  1836.  Thomas  Ewing 
presented  the  claims  of  Ohio,  and  Messrs.  Lyon,  Norvell  and  Crary, 
those  of  Michigan.  While  in  the  reports  of  House  Committees, 
Vol.  II,  1836.  are  also  found  all  the  conflicting  claims,  maps,  state 
papers  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  controversy,  covering  124 
pages.  If  you,  in  making  your  verdict,  desire  further  facts,  I most 
respectfully  refer  you  to  these  tomes.  I can  assure  you,  however, 
that  if  you  care  to  pursue  this  subject  further  you  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  these  reports. 

Congress,  to  settle  the  matter,  offered  to  admit  Michigan  to  the 
Union  on  condition  of  her  resigning  the  disputed  tract  and  accept- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  a much  larger  territory,  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
which  included  valuable  iron  and  copper  mines  and  immense  forests. 
The  belligerant  feeling  in  Michigan,  however,  was  too  strong  and 
the  proposition  was  rejected  in  convention,  held  in  September,  1836. 
Apparently,  settlement  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  But  the  President 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  this  settlement,  and  his  party  was  growing 
in  power.  A presidential  election  was  iminent  and  the  would-be 
office-holders  wanted  to  take  their  seats  in  congress  and  elsewhere. 
They  wanted  their  share  of  the  federal  patronage,  and  as  a public 
distribution  of  land  was  to  take  place,  they  wanted  Michigan  to 
have  her  share. 
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Finally,  a sort  of  rump  convention,  purporting  to  represent  a 
majority  of  electors,  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  December  6,  1836,  and 
this  convention  assumed  sovereign  power  and  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion of  Congress.  People  ridiculed  the  convention,  and  it  received 
the  appellation  of  the  “frost  bitten  convention”.  But  the  Presi- 
dent’s influence  with  the  members  of  his  own  party  in  Congress  was 
such  that  they  accepted  the  action  of  this  so-called  convention,  and 
on  January  26,  1837,  Michigan  was  solemnly  declared  to  have 
accepted  ihe  proposition  of  Congress  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Campbell,  in  his  “Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan”, 
says:  “Many  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  campaign  partake  of  the 

ludicrous.  It  is  not  desirable  nor  necessary  to  regard  the  many  per- 
sonal incidents  and  misadventures.  Michigan  had  a skeleton  in  her 
own  closet  in  the  shape  of  a claim  of  Lewis  K.  Bailey,  for  a horse 
lost  in  the  service  of  the  State  in  defending  the  supremacy  of  its 
laws.  Year  after  year  from  1836  to  1846,  this  claim  was  regularly 
presented  and  regularly  rejected,  until  in  the  latter  year,  it  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  the  legislators  that  it  was  better  to  pay  fifty  dol- 
lars and  interest  from  January  1st,  1836,  than  to  waste  time  and 
printing  enough  to  have  cost  more  than  a regiment  of  horses,  and 
they  surrendered  to  a siege  that  paralleled  in  duration  that  of  Troy. 
Time  has  healed  the  other  griefs,  and  if  the  historian  is  compelled 
to  discuss  them,  it  is  not  with  the  pathetic  lament  of  Queen  Mary 
over  the  loss  of  Calais,  nor  the  hankering  for  territory  which  has 
made  Alsace  and  Lorraine  a debatable  ground  so  long.  However 
doubtful  the  bargain  was  originally  by  which  Ohio  obtained  the 
spoils,  it  has  been  ratified  too  thoroughly  to  be  disputed,  and  our 
only  present  emulation  is  friendly  and  neighborly.” 

In  February,  1846,  eleven  years  after  this  gory  contest,  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio  authorized  the  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars  to 
our  old  friend,  Major  Stickney,  for  damages  to  his  person  and  pro- 
perty on  account  of  depredations  committed  on  him  during  the  war, 
and  further  authorized  the  Auditor  of  State  to  pay  all  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  him  on  account  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
spoken  of  before.  In  present  day  parlance,  he  must  have  had  a 
“puli’  with  the  legislature. 

In  looking  back  through  the  mist  of  years,  it  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  only  two  lives  were  lost  in  this  conflict,  those  of 
horses, — a valiant  Ohio  steed  slain  by  Major  Stickney  through  mis- 
take, and  one  lost  in  some  unknown  way,  wandering  forth  in  the 
world,  for  which  the  State  of  Michigan  paid  Mr.  Bailey.  The 
sheriff’s  officer  stabbed  by  Two  Stickney  recovered  in  the  due  course 
of  time,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  those  who  suffered  personal  griev- 
ances had  in  the  after  years  sufficient  to  repay  them  in  the  happy 
consciousness  of  having  adventures  to  talk  about  around  the  tavern 
fire. 

I cannot  close  this  paper  without  making  a quotation  from  the 
witty  book  of  our  former  townsman,  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox, — “A  Search  for 
Winter  Sunbeams,” — in  which,  while  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  he  mus- 
ingly draws  a comparison  between  that  Toledo  and  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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“Old  Toledo  was  the  subject  of  many  a fray,  bloody  and  bitter 
as  your  Maumee  Valley  war,  when  mad  Anthony  Wayne  waged  his 
Indian  warfare,  and  as  New  Toledo  was  when  as  disputed  ground  in 
the  ‘Wolverine  War’  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  she  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  watermelons  and  corn  whiskey.  The  sweat  which 
then  flowed,  and  the  feathers  which  were  then  ruined,  are  known  to 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Ohio.  Then  I was  a youth,  but  I have  the 
recollection  of  hearing-  valiant  colonels,  in  my  own  native  Mus- 
kingum hills,  addressing-  the  militia  drawn  up  around  them  in  hol- 
low squares,  inspiring-  them  to  rescue  the  realm  of  quinine  and  hoop- 
poles  from  the  grasp  of  the  insatiate  Michiganders!  The  recollec- 
tion makes  my  heart  tremble.  Ah!  That  was  a war,  whose  adven- 
tures no  Cid  has  dared  yet  to  celebrate!  The  passions  then  engen- 
dered even  yet  vibrate  in  the  cornstalks  of  the  Maumee  Valley!  A 
remarkable  War!  When  soldiers  retreated  before  a foe  not  pursuing 
and  ran  through  almost  impassable  swamps,  guided  by  the  battle- 
fires  of  their  own  flaming  eyes.  The  dead  and  wounded  of  that  war 
were  never  counted.  Both  sides  fought  for  a boundary  line  and  both 
ran  that  line  with  the  same  exactitude  and  compass.  Their  lines 
were  both  straight.  I said  I was  a boy  then;  but  the  tympanum  of 
my  ear  even  now  at  this  distance  and  age  echos  to  the  rataplan  of 
that  sanguinary  war.” 

Finally,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  solution  of  the  boundary 
question  by  Congress  was  a happy  one,  in  view  of  its  later  results. 
Although  when  proposed,  it  most  obviously  favored  Ohio,  yet  time 
in  its  changes  has  brought  about  an  equitable  distribution  of  spoils. 
Had  Michigan’s  claims  been  favored,  she  would  have  lost  that  invalu- 
able territory  which  has  become  a great  source  of  wealth  to  her, 
and  is  destined  in  the  future  to  yield  even  an  hundred-fold  more. 

Whether  the  beautiful  city  of  Toledo  would  have  ever  risen  to 
her  present  proud  position,  it  is  impossible  to  speculate  upon;  but 
looking  back  over  the  actual  results  of  the  Boundary  War,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  can  clasp  hands  and  say,  “It  has  resulted  wisely  for  us 
both.” 
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EDITORIAL. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  of  the  U. 
S.  National  Museum  has  lately 
visited  the  Falls  of  the  Beaver 
and  made  a personal  inspection 
of  the  great  mound  standing  on 
the  estate  of  Henry  Reeves,  de- 
ceased, in  Beaver  Falls.  This 
has  for  a long  time  passed  among 
archaeologists  as  an  Indian  mound, 
and  in  the  excavation,  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  of  the  cellar  of  the  house 
standing  on  its  top  certain 
wrought  stones  and  cut  logs  of 
wood  gave  currency  to  the  idea 
and  the  top  may  have  been  used 
as  an  outlook  by  either  Indians 
or  pioneers.  But  Dr.  Wilson’s 
examination  satisfies  him  that 


the  mound  is  a natural  formation 
and  has  no  Indian  or  any  other 
human  origin.  The  digging  of 
a road  winding  to  the  top  devel- 
oped large  sand  stone  and  slate 
ledges  in  situ,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wilson 
as  to  the  natural  character  of  the 
formation.  The  mound  much 
resembles  that  at  Mound  City  is 
about  the  same  size,  height,  etc., 
and  might  be  easily,  as  it  has 
been,  mistaken  for  a genuine  In- 
dian mound.  No  one  could  tell 
from  an  inspection  of  the  exterior 
that  it  was  or  was  not. 

Many  persons  interested  in  pre 
historic  Archaeology  attach  quite 
too  much  importance  to  Indian 
relics  as  a means  of  studying  the 
science.  The  serious  object  of 
the  science  is  to  discover  or  aid 
in  discovering  the  antiquity,  and 
so  lead  up  to  the  origin  of  man. 
In  this  regard  it  claims  Biologists, 
like  Darwin,  Huxley;  Geologists, 
such  as  Lyell,  Dawson,  Geikie, 
Winchell;  Paleontologists,  like 
Cope,  as  workers  in  Prehistoric 
Anthropology. 

Indian  relics  have  their  value. 
They  assist  in  determining  the 
culture  of  the  man  who  made  and 
used  them  and  in  showing  the 
various  changes  which  took  place 
therein  in  prehistoric  times. 
They  should  be  carefully  gathered 
and  preserved  and  are  not  to  be 
lightly  cast  aside  or  lost.  But 
their  chiefest  value  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  stratum  in 
which  they  were  deposited  and 
the  objects  associated  wijtn  them. 
Many  times  the  objects  would  be 
of  greater  value  before  excava- 
tion than  they  are  after. 


Types  of  Shell  and  Bone  Objects,  Southern  Ohio. 
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The  August  number  was  set 
by  the  new  type-setting  machines 
such  as  are  now  used  by  the  large 
publishing  houses  of  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  The 
type  is  new  each  month,  and  all 


the  manuscript  of  an  issue  can 
be  set  up  inside  of  12  hours.  We 
are  now  able  to  present  the  latest 
news  in  archaeologic  circles  up  to 
the  25th  of  each  preceding  month 
and  yet  come  “out”  promptly  on 
the  first. 


COLLECTOR’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Shell  and  Bone  Relics. 

The  illustration  herewith  presented 
shows  some  very  nice  shell  and  bone 
ornaments  and  implements.  Many  col- 
lectors have  bone  awls  in  their  cabinets 
like  those  in  the  picture.  The  awl 
at  the  right  is  perforated.  Perhaps  a 
short  piece  of  fiber  or  sinew  was  run 
through  this  hole  and  the  implement 
attached  to  the  girdle  of  some  energetic 
prehistoric  woman.  The  specimens 
are  about  one-third  size.  The  awls 
come  from  the  village  sites  on  the 
banks  of  the  Little  Miami  river  at  Ft. 
Ancient,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 

The  shell  on  the  right,  the  one  having 
a square  label  pasted  on  it,  is  from  a 
mound  near  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 
It  shows  no  carvings  or  marks.  It  is 
quite  fragile.  The  shell  at  the  left 
has  two  perforations  at  the  top  and 
rudely  portrays  human  countenance, 
the  nose  being  abnormally  long,  the 
mouth  short,  and  three  or  four  straight 
lines  drawn  on  the  chin  to  represent 
tattooing.  Fish  hooks  are  very 
rare  in  the  Ohio  valley.  These 
were  found  at  Ft.  Ancient.  There  is 
a large  bear’s  claw  and  a small  per- 
forated wolf’s  tooth  shown  below  the 
fish-hooks.  To  the  right  of  the  tooth 
and  the  claw  is  an  arrow-head  shaped 
bone.  It  is  perforated  and  notched 
and  may  have  served  as  a harpoon 
point,  although  most  archaeologists 
who  have  seen  it  consider  it  an  orna- 
ment rather  than  an  implement. 


Few  shell  and  bone  relics  are 
found,  although  the  aborigines  doubt- 
less used  as  many  implements  and  or- 
naments of  this  material  as  of  stone, 
for  bone  and  shell  could  be  worked 
much  more  easily  than  harder  sub- 
stances. Naturally  such  specimens  as 
we  present  become  decayed  as  time 
progresses,  and  thus  but  a few  can 
discovered  in  such  condition  as  to  in- 
sure preservation. 

The  largest  collection  of  bone  and 
shell  implements  is  possessed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  the  academy 
of  science  of  Philadelphia  has  a very 
large  collection,  mostly  from  Florida 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  due  to  the 
labors  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore.  Public 
museums  also  exhibit  several  thou- 
sand bone  and  shell  specimens.  The 
rarety  of  relics  in  this  material  makes 
them  of  more  value  to  collectors  than 
those  of  stone. 


Two  Mohawk  Clay  Pipes. 

Editor  of  the  Archaeologist: 

On  reading  Mr.  Calver’s  conclusion 
of  his  article,  “Aboriginal  Remains  on 
Manhattan  Island,”  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Archaeologist,  he  jogged  my 
memory  suddenly  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  in  my  collection  a white  clay  pipe 
which  corresponded  to  the  description 
he  gave  of  the  clay  pipes  found  by  him 
in  the  refuse  heaps  along  the  Spuyten 
Duval  creek  and  Harlem  river.  After 
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reading  the  first  page  I hastened  to  ex- 
amine my  pipe,  as  I was  certain,  if  my 
memory  served  me  right,  that  it  con- 
tained the  letters  “R.  T.”  Sure  enough, 
on  the  back  of  the  bowl  there  were  the 
letters  R.  T.  It  lacked  the  name  R. 
Tippert  on  the  side  to  be  identical  with 
his. 

This  pipe  I found  in  May,  1891,  in  an 
Indian  grave,  near  the  old  Indian  vil- 
large  site — Ossernenon,  at  Auriesville, 
Montgomery  county,  N.  T.  The  pipe 
was  found  near  and  above  the  left 
shoulder,  and  directly  under  the  jaw- 
bone of  the  skeleton.  The  skull  was 
turned  towards  the  left,  or  west.  This 
pipe  I have  treasured  ever  since. 

Now  curious  to  say,  shortly  after 
reading  Mr.  Calver’s  paper,  I was 
looking  over  the  site  of  an  old  village 
or  “work^  shop,”  along  the  Mohawk 
river,  not  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
grave  which  yielded  my  pipe. 

Here  I found  another  pipe,  while 
looking  under  the  roots  of  a large  elm 
tree  along  the  bank,  where  the  recent 
high  water  had  washed  the  soil  away. 
This  pipe  is  even  better  than  the  one 
found  in  the  grave;  a trifle  smaller  per- 
haps, but  the  stem  longer  and  more 
perfect.  It  has  the  letters  R.  T.  on  the 
back,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  bowl 
within  a circle  is  the  name  R.  Tippet 
The  full  length  of  the  bowl  and  stem 
is  four  inches. 

The  stem  of  course  is  broken  off 
some,  but  shows  plenty  of  use  by  the 
teeth  marks  and  the  coloring  of  the 
bowl.  The  rim  is  burned  quite  black, 

I have  always  been  aware  that  these 
clay  pipes,  with  long  and  peculiar- 
shaped bowls,  were  much  used  by  the 
Indians  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  A walk  over  the 
old  “castle”  sites,  so-called,  1640-1700, 
in  the  Mohawk  valley,  soon  convinces 
one  of  this  fact. 

I have  picked  up  quantities  of  these 
fragments,  and  today  on  looking  them 
over  I find  many  with  the  letters  “H. 
G ” on  the  heel;  others  apparently  con- 
tain a shield  or  coat  of  arms.  The  let- 
ter S.,  etc.,  etc.  Whole  or  nearly  whole 
pipes  are  very  rarely  found. 


The  No.  6 pipe,  (E.  B.)  in  the  Barber 
collection  curiously  came  from  this 
(Montgomery)  county.  A fact  which 
interests  me  very  much. 

ROBERT  M.  HARTLEY. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


May  this  offer  not  be  an  explanation 
of  the  use  of  our  larger  perforated  tab- 
lets or  gorgets? 

“The  rhombus,  or  bull-roarer,'  is  a 
toy,  not,  however,  in  common  use  by 
our  children.  The  construction  of  the 
bull-roarer  is  simple.  It  is  a piece  of 
wood  some  eight  inches  long  by  about 
two  inches  in  width,  ancf  one-half  inch 
in  thickness.  The  edges  are  beveled 
and  the  surface  convex.  A hole  is 
bored  in  the  top,  and  a string  two  or 
three  feet  long  passed  through  the 
hole.  When  it  is  whirled  rapidly  it 
emits  a dull  roaring  sound.  The  bull- 
roarer  has  ben  found  all  over  the  world, 
in  ancient  Greece,  in  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land and  America.  The  sound,  re- 
sembling that  of  a rushing  wind,  it 
was  supposed  had  the  power  of  bring- 
ing the  rain.  Captain  Bourke  saw  the 
bull-roarer  at  a snake  dance  of  the 
Tusayan,  in  the  hands  of  a medicine 
man.  He  explained  that  “the  sound 
compelled  the  wind  and  rain  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  crops.”  The  same 
authority  noted  its  use  among  the 
Apaches.  Remnants  of  bull-roarers  of 
remote  antiquity  have  been  found  in 
deserted  cliff  dwellings.  The  Kafirs 
use  it,  but  will  not  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  do  so.  It  is  curious  to  note 
a kindred  superstition,  that  w'histling 
brings  the  wind.” 


Little  has  happened  during  the 
past  month  in  the  field  of  discovery 
worthy  of  record.  Many  friends 
of  the  Archaeologist  are  now  in 
the  field  and  it  it  is  difficult  to 
get  information  of  their  discoveries. 
This  number  of  the  Journal  will,  there- 
fore, be  a trifle  short  of  news,  notes, 
etc.,  but  the  September  issue  will  con- 
tain more  than  the  usual  amount. 
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Ceremonial. 


An  Unfinished  Banner  Stone. 

The  above  cut  is  an  unfinished  ban- 
ner-stone. It  is  about  7 inches  in 
length,  4y2  inches  wide  and  1 y2  inches 
thick.  The  material  is  gray  sla|te. 
When  completed  it  would  be  about  y2 
or  3-5  of  an  inch  thick  and  half  an  inch 
smaller  in  length  than  diameter.  The 
ends  opposite  the  two  holes  (longest 
diameter)  would  be  cut  through  and 
the  central  portion  perforated  from 
one  hole  to  the  other.  Unfinished  slate 
objects  are  of  great  interest  and  of  more 
scientific  value  than  the  completed 
specimens.  There  are  several  of  these 
partly  worked  ornaments  and  cere- 
monials in  the  museums,  and  among 
the  larger  private  collections.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  finest  banner-stone 
or  butterfly  ornaments  were  first  driled 
and  then  worked  down  to  a thin  edge 
and  polished,  but  such  specimens  as 
this  one  show  that  the  specimen  was 
first  worked  into  oval  form,  holes  cut 
through  each  end,  and  after  this  a 
narrow  strip  from  the  ends  removed 
and  the  perforations  cut  through  the 
center  of  the  object.  The  process  must 
have  been  tedious,  and  it  undoubtedly 
required  considerable  time.  The  frail 


character  of  the  stone  rendered  breaks 
easy,  as  is  attested  by  the  large 
number  of  broken  ceremonials  of  this 
character. 

Field  Work  in  Ross  County,  Ohio. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Commercial 

Gazette: 

Frankfort,  O.,  July  20. — W.  K.  Moore- 
head,  curator  of  the  State  University 
museum,  made  some  important  discov- 
eries in  the  ancient  mounds  near  here 
during  the  past  week.  One  mound, 
which  he  opened  contained  nine  skel- 
etons buried  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  a layer  of  gravel.  The  bones 
are  those  of  short,  heavy,  muscular 
men.  The  skulls  are  thick  and  rather 
round,  and  the  facial  angle  is  low'. 
Several  skulls  give  evidence  of  arti- 
ficial flattening  of  the  base, during  in- 
fancy. 

Relics  found  with  the  bones  were 
crude  and  rough,  and  apparently  be- 
longed to  a very  primitive  people.  No 
skeletons  found  in  Ohio  present  a more 
inferior  tribe  physically.  In  other 
gravel  knolls  about  this  place  Mr. 
Moorehead  discovered  further  evidence 
of  burials  of  similar  character.  Arrow 
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heads,  axes,  beads,  copper  bracelets 
and  various  ornaments  lay  by  nearly 
every  skeleton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  and  Mr.  Moorehead  vis- 
ited all  the  caves  of  the  Hocking  and 
Paint  valleys/  in  search  of  traces  of 
the  occupatioh  of  glacial  men. 

They  found  a few  caverns  which  had 
been  used  as  homes  shortly  after  the 


glacial  age,  and  excavated  in  the  cave 
dirt  on  the  floors.  Dr.  Wilson  says 
that  the  results  are  of  importance, 
and  bear  directly  upon  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  America.  The  relics  will  be 
preserved  in  the  state  museum.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  society  was  the  explor- 
ation of  the  caverns. 


Effigy  Pottery,  Missouri. 


Pottery. 

Much  effigy  pottery  has  been  exhumed 
from  the  mounds  of  the  south,  especi- 
ally from  those  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. The  museums  and  the  large  pri- 
vate collections  of  the  United  States, 
contain,  it  is  estimated,  three  or  four 
thousand  specimens,  more  or  less  well 
executed,  which  represet  animals, 
birds,  fish,  reptiles  and  human  beings. 
But  specimens  as  fine  as  the  four  pre- 
sented in  the  accompaning  pictures  are 
extremely  rare.  The  Tennessee  His- 
torical society,  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Missouri  Historical  society,  the 
Public  Museum,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  Cincinnati  Art 


Museum,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  Ohio  State  University, 
contain  about  the  finest  collections  of 
Mississippi  valley  pottery  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  dozen  specimens  of 
plain  bowls,  jars,  urns,  etc.,  found  to 
one  effigy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  artistic 
specimens  of  these  four  is  the  one  to 
the  right  in  the  picture,  upon  the  oppo- 
site page.  The  features  of  this  woman 
are  well  executed,  and  are  all  char- 
acteristic of  the  Mound  Builder  type. 
The  accompanying  effigy,  although 
larger,  is  much  more  rudely  executed. 
The  eyes  are  not  well  designed,  being 
simply  narrow  slits  cut  in  the  soft  clay. 
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The  nose  and  the  arms  are  not  at  all 
natural.  The  bottle  (to  the  left  of  the 
large  bowl  in  the  picture  shown)  is  a 
graceful  specimen.  Several  hundred 
almost  identical  with  this  in  form  and 
conception  have  been  found  in  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  large  grotesque  bowl  is 
by  far  the  most  unique  specimen  of  the 
four.  It  was  originally  a round  shal- 
low bowl,  upon  which  have  been 
moulded  legs  much  more  like  those  of 
a pig  than  of  man.  This  feature  is 
noticed  in  all  the  prehistoric  pottery  of 
the  mounds.  The  tracing  of  the  hair  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  not  shown  in  the 
front  or  side  view  in  any  of  these  pic- 
tures. 

In  the  near  future  we  shall  treat  in 
an  extensive  article  of  the  ceramics  of 
the  Moundbuilding  tribes  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley.  Collectors  having 
unique  and  interesting  specimens, 
wishing  them  illustrated  or  described 
will  please  send  clear  photographs  to 
the  editor. 


Any  reader  who  will  send  us  two  new 
yearly  subscribers,  will  receive  The  Ar- 
chaeologist one  year  free. 


An  Altar  Skeleton. 

In  1888  a mound  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
J.  Boyle,  near  St.  Martins,  Brown 
county,  Ohio,  was  explored.  It  lay 
upon  high  ground  overlooking  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Little  Miami  river,  known 
as  East  Fork.  Although  cultivated  for 
many  years,  the  tumulus  still  retained 
an  altitude  of  seven  feet  and  a diame- 
ter of  seventy.  A circle  surrounded  it. 

The  structure  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, much  burnt  earth,  charcoal  and 
fragmentary  skeletons  being  discov- 
ered. We  quote  from  pages  71  and  72 
of  Primitive  Man  in  Ohio  as  to  the 
altar  and  skeleton  found  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mound. 

“When  we  reached  the  center  of  the 
mound  we  made  the  most  important 
find  of  the  week.  A rough  altar  of 
hard  burned  clay,  represented  in  the  il- 
lustration, had  been  constructed  six 
inches  above  the  burned  stratum,  and 
resting  upon  a little  mass  of  charcoal. 
It  was  oval  in  outline,  measuring  seven 
by  nine  feet,  the  longer  axes  being  east 
and  west,  and  was  ten  inches  in  height. 
The  upper  surface  dipped  slightly 
from  the  edge  toward  the  center;  ex- 
tended upon  it  at  full  length,  with  head 
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to  the  east,  lay  a skeleton.  Both  the 
skeleton  and  the  altar  were  unusually 
well  preserved,  but  the  latter  was  so 
thin  and  soft  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  remove  it. 

“Just  above  the  forehead  of  the  skele- 
ton, and  bent  back  over  the  crown, 
was  a thin  plate,  about  eight  inches  in 
length  and  five  inches  in  breadth,  made 
of  nugget  copper,  probably  from  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  and  evidently 
beaten  out  in  the  cold  state.  It  had  a 
circular  indentation  in  the  lower  edge, 
as  if  designed  to  fit  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  and  was  perforated  near  the 
top  with  two  small  holes  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  apparently  to  af- 
ford means  of  vision. 

“The  finding  of  the  plate  is  a note- 
worthy featu'-e,  as  such  relics  rarely 
occur  in  this  locality.” 

Although  there  was  nothing  else 
worthy  of^remark  found  in  the  mound, 
it  might  be  well  to  state  that  no  com- 
plete skeleton  has  ever  been  found  in 
an  altar  (southern  Ohio)  other  than 
the  one  mentioned 


No  Jade  Yet  Found  in  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Sjogren,  a learned  Scandinavian 
geologist,  interested  in  prehistoric  an- 
thropology, passed  through  Washing- 
ton a few  weeks  since  on  his  return 
to  his  home  from  a visit  to  Costa  Rica. 
While  there,  he  became  interested  in 
search  of  evidences  of  indigenous  jade 
from  which  it  might  be  supposed  the 
many  prehistoric  jade  implements  of 
that  country  could  have  fcreen  ma.de. 
He  found  and  brought  with  him  sev- 
eral pebbles,  the  appearance  of  which 
suggested  they  might  have  been  the 
desired  material.  Arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, he  invoked  the  aid  of  Professor 
Merrill,  Curator  of  Geology,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  Curatorof  Prehistoric  Anthrop- 
ology, in  the  U.  S.  National  museum. 
The  latter  opened  the  cases  and  pro- 
duced  all  specimens  of  jade  implements 
from  Costa  Rica  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  comparison  was  made 
by  all  three  gentlemen  with  the  speci- 
mens brought  by  Sjogren.  The  result 


was  that  eight  specimens  of  pebbles 
Were  selected  as  having  the  greatest 
similarity  with  the  material  of  the  jade 
implements,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
put  them  to  test  of  microscopic  investi- 
gation. Professor  Merrill  accordingly 
made  thin  sections  of  these  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  has  just  reported  the  result 
of  his  investigations.  He  says  “Nos. 
1,  3 and  8 are  without  doubt  an  altered 
pumiceous  tuff  identical  with  specimen 
No.  59,899,  described  by  Professor 
Clarke  and  myself  in  our  paper,  Proc. 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  vol.  xi,  page 
127.”  This  specimen  59,899  was  from 
Las  Huacas,  Costa  Rica,  dark  green, 
not  mottled,  soft,  sp.  gr.  2.282,  and  its 
composition  as  follows: 

Ignition  10  39 

Silica  70.49 

Alumina  31.39 

Ferrous  oxide  2.09 

Manganous  oxide  trace 

Lime  3.83 

Magnesia  .57 

Alkalies  Undetermined 

99  06 

The  mass  of  rock  is  made  up  of  a 
greenish-gray  amorphous  felt,  through 
which  are  scattered  round  bunches  of 
a bright  green  chlorite  and  small,  col- 
orless points  ^nd  elongated  crystals, 
which  may  be  felspathic,  although 
they  are  too  small  to  show  twin  striae. 
There  are  also  occasional  colorless, 
elongated,  and  curved  shreds,  which 
are  wholly  wthout  action  in  polarized 
light  and  which  are  doubtless  “glass.” 
He  continues  as  to  the  Sjogren  speci- 
mens. 

“Nos.  2,  4,  5,  and  7 are  highly  sili- 
ceous rocks  of  rather  obscure  nature, 
but  consisting  largely  of  chalcedonic 
silica,  and  if  not  true  chalcedonic  se- 
cretions are  at  least  very  comp:  ct 
fragmental  rocks  that  have  been  acted 
upon  by  silica-bearing  solutions.  No. 
7 shows  occasional  minute  circular 
areas  with  concentric  structure,  which 
are  doubtless  silicified  remains  of  for- 
aminifera  such  as  are  not  infrequent 
in  siliceous  nodules  found  in  limestone. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  series  in  the 
least  resembling  true  nephrite  or  jade- 
ite. 
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The  concluding  sentence  leaves  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  jade  material 
of  which  the  Costa  Rican  pre-historic 
implements  were  made  as  much  an  un- 
solved problem  as  ever.  But  negative 
results  from  the  searches  of  an  ex- 
perienced geologist  made  on  the  spot, 
are  of  more  value  than  has  been  gen- 
erally admitted,  and  the  thanks  of 
pre-historic  anthropologists  are  due  to 
Mr.  Sjogren  for  his  interests  and  efforts. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  with 
the  thousands  of  pre-historic  imple- 
ments from  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, no  specimens  of  the  natural  mater- 
ial has  ever  been  found  in  any  of  those 
countries. 


A Wonderful  Cavern. 

The  Associated  Press  chronicles  the 
discovery  of  a large  cavern  in  north- 
western  Arizona.  It  is  in  a small  canon 
in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert.  Its  discovery  was  purely 
accidental.  If  the  report  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  cavern  is  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  deep.  A great  many  skeletons 
were  found  in  it,  and  also  a quantity 
of  relics.  The  report  does  not  state 
whether  the  remains  were  mumified. 


Specimens  for  Exchange. 

Field  work  done  by  the  Department 
of  Archaeology  of  the  Ohio  State  uni- 
versity, Columbus,  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  several  thousand  speci- 
mens of  all  kinds.  The  university  will 
be  glad  to  exchange  these  with  col- 
lectors of  other  museums  for  such 
series  of  implements  as  illustrate  the 
life  of  aborigines  of  other  localities. 
The  collections  offered  for  exchange 
embrace' all  good,  fair  and  fine  relics, 
and  in  return  equally  as  valuable  spec- 
imens are  requested.  For  particulars, 
address  Warren  K.  Moo  behead,  Ohio 
State  university,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  Archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 


The  Archaeologist  has  a small  collec- 
tion of  choice  relics  which  were  taken 
in  payment  for  advertising.  It  offers 
to  the  highest  cash  bidder  the  lot. 
Hematite  plumb  bob,  tube,  tube  pipe, 
slate  ornament,  150  assorted  flint  im- 
plements, 21  axes,  pestles  and  celts, 
ceremonial,  gouge,  elongated  pestle, 
5 whole  Arkansas  bowls  and  jars. 
Bids  close  September  1st.  F.  Brown, 
manager,  Box  502,  Columbus,  O. 


For  Sale — A $325.00  printing  outfit 

and  cash  register.  Send  for  descrip- 
tion. The  highest  cash  offer  taken  for 
them.  E.  M.  Parker,  Newell,  Iowa. 

To  Exchange — I have  25  nickles  with- 
out cents,  a new  38-caliber  revolver, 
five  chambers,  double  action,  has  never 
been  shot,  a Columbian  half  dollar, 20c 
piece  of  rare  date,  to  exchange  for  old 
Indian  relics.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  488 
Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — First  report  U.  S.  Geologic- 
al Survey,  and  first  and  fourth  re- 
ports of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  have 
ninth  report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
sixth  to  twelfth  reports  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, and  contributions  to  N.  A. 
Ethnology,  Vol.  1 (in  two  vol.)  Vol.  6,  7 
and  9 to  offer  in  exchange.  Charles 
Clickener,  Tangier,  Indiana. 


TIT  i \Tmm  Minerals  and  Indian  Relics 
W ll  I r ||  for  fossils  of  ferns  and  leaves 

!i  ill  i I lJlJ*  from  Bellevue,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Callipteridium  Membranaceum, 
Callipteridium  Inaequale,  Sphenopteris  Mixta, 
Neuropteris  Hirsuta,  Oligocarpic  Alabamensis, 
Percopteris  Strongii  and  many  others. 

A,  S. 

140  Sheffield  St.,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  NICARAGUA. 

H.  CRAWFORD,  B.SC. 

( Concluded '.) 

'l^HIS  comparative  rarity  of  stone  or  adobe  houses  does  not  imply 
^ the  mere  existence  there  of  a large  population  of  prehistoric 
people.  In  the  extensive  mountainous  parts,  at  present  uninhabited 
by  man,  especially  so  in  the  central  and  northeastern  districts,  there 
are  many  localities  of  elevated  lands  near  the  confluence  of 
mountain  streams,  where  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a large 
population  is  found  in  the  extensive  groves  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  Supo- 
tes,  Sapote  Acras,  Nisperas,  Sapote  Mammosa,  Anones,  Anonae  Squa- 
mosa, Cacao,  Theobroma,  and  other  very  desirable  varieties,  that 
extend  in  every  direction  from  such  localities.  These  groves,  of 
almost  only  fruit  trees,  undoubtedly  originated  from  seed  thrown  on 
the  ground  by  the  aborigines  when  going  to  or  returning  from 
their  temporary  thatched-roofed  dwellings  near  the  creeks.  These 
groves  of  indiginous  fruit-trees  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  are 
numerous.  They  were  frequently  found  by  the  writer  while  explor- 
ing that  part  of  country  in  1889-93  in  pleasant  localities.  They 
were  probably  often  visited  and  temporarily  occupied  by  large  num- 
bers t of  roaming  aborigines  as  convenient  centers  from  which  to 
make  daily  hunting  and  fishing  excursions.  They  may  have  wan- 
dered often  in  this  manner  from  one  fruit  tree  grove  to  another.  All 
the  Indians  and  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  and 
of  their  Latin-American  successors  in  Nicaragua,  have  continued  the 
custom  of  the  aborigines,  and  live  under  thatched  roofs,  supported 
on  large  bamboo  poles  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  without 
sides  or  dividing  walls,  especially  so  in  Eastern  Nicaragua  near  the 
large  rivers.  The  bamboo,  split  and  separated  into  suitable  sizes,  is 
used  for  rafters  and  to  cover  the  roof,  as  one  would  use  slate.  #The 
few  Indians  who  now  live  in  Northeastern  Nicaragua  among  the 
mountains  use  the  bast  or  fibrous  tissue  of  the  Tuno  tree,  a species 
of  the  Rubber  tree,  to  cover  their  bodies  at  night,  and  as  clothing 
during  the  day  time.  Not  from  aesthetic  prompting  so  much  as  to 
protect  their  bodies  from  thorns  while  going  through  the  woods. 
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These  fibrous  textures  are  detached  from  the  tree,  the  gum  washed 
off,  after  which  they  are  dried  and  wrapped  around  the  body,  and 
securely  tied  with  strong-,  enduring-,  flexible  vines. 

MORTUARY  STONES,  DOLMENS,  ETC. 

None  of  these  of  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  so  classed  have 
ever  been  discovered  in  Nicarag-ua.  Some  writers  have  referred  to 
them  as  being-  situated  in  Central  America  without  excepting-  Nica- 
ragua. A few  years  ago,  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  of  Rivas,  Nicaragua,  pub- 
lished a description  of  a dolmen,  or  something  akin  to  it,  judging 
from  his  description,  in  which  he  declared  he  had  discovered  and 
examined  in  that  department.  No  other  person  appears  to  have 
seen  it. 

If  such  structures  were  ever  erected  by  the  aborigines  in  Wes- 
tern Nicaragua,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  meteoric  forces  and  heavy  floods,  or  deeply  covered  by 
volcanic  extrusions. 

INDIAN  MOUNDS. 

All  such  “monadnocks”  thus  far  discovered  in  Nicaragua  were 
used  for  burial  purposes,  and  were  found  near  Escapala  and  Sabaco, 
in  the  Department  of  Matagalpa;  near  Juigalpa;  La  Libertad  and 
San  Pedro  del  Lobogo  in  the  Department  of  Chontales;  on  the  east- 
earn  coast  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  deltas  of  the  Rios,  Principueka 
and  Wanta,  and  at  a few  other  places. 

They  contained,  so  far  as  examined,  human  bones  and  those  of 
animals,  and  fish,  terra-cotta  fragments  or  entire  vessels,  shell  beads, 
bone  beads,  polished  stone  implements,  and  occasionally  arrow  heads  of 
flint.  They  have  not  been  examined  and  studied  with  sufficient  care 
to  determine  their  chronological  epoch. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  idiom  of  the  Caribs,  Moskoes,  Chontals  and  parts  of  one  or 
two  Indian  dialects  in  Nicaragua  have  been  studied,  and  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  them  were  published  several  years  ago.  The 
language  of  the  Managuas,  Negrandiens  and  other  tribes  and  sub- 
tribes have  been  lost  so  thoroughly  as  not  to  be  known  to  even  a few 
of  their  remaining  descendants.  The  languages  of  the  aborigines 
in  Nicaragua  anterior  to  the  migration  there  of  the  Nahuas  appear, 
also  to  be  entirely  lost,  unless  the  idiom  has  been  preserved  by  the 
few  remaining  Amerriques,  who  now  are  vagrants  in  a wilderness  in 
Eastern  Nicaragua,  and  whose  language  has  never  been  studied,  nor 
have  any  of  the  words  been  collected  by  any  linguistic  student  up  to 
the  present.  About  1821  was  made  and  compiled  with  great  care 
a list  of  the  principal  words  of  several  Indian  languages  in  Nicara- 
gua, translated  into  Spanish  by  a learned  prelate,  who  for  several 
years  prior  to  1821  had  been  bishop  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  lost.  If  not  lost,  no  printed  copies  of 
them  have  ever  been  found.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  made  with  an 
expert  assistant,  a most  diligent  search  for  it  for  one  month  in  the 
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archives  of  the  Episcopal  palace  at  the  cathedral  in  Leon;  also  at 
two  other  churches  where  he  supposed  the  manuscript  might  be 
found,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Bishop  Velas,  of  Honduras,  has  prom- 
ised the  writer  to  have  careful  search  made  for  them,  or  a printed 
copy,  if  any,  among-  the  archives  of  the  church  in  Honduras;  also 
in  Guatemala,  so  soon  as  the  political  disturbances  in  the  former 
country  permitted  him  to  have  time  for  such  work.  It  is  during 
su^h  disturbances  that  the  priests  necessarily  hide  all  valuable  manu- 
scripts, books,  etc. 

legends  and  myths. 

Many  interesting-  and  several  very  dull  mythical  tales  anl  leg- 
ends  have  been  related  to  the  author  by  some  of  the  old  Indians  of 
different  tribes,  who  have  accompanied  him  as  g-uides  or  conveni- 
ences during  his  visits  to  the  districts  they  roam  and  hunt  over,  and 
who  claim  to  have  received  the  stories  they  tell  unchang-ed  from  their 
forefathers.  Among-  those  that  have  probably  descended  in  their 
principal  parts  from  the  aborigines  are  two,  the  prime  details  of 
which  have  been  related  to  the  writer  at  different  times  and  places 
by  old  Indians  of  various  tribes.  Some  of  these  tribes  do  not  now 
have  communication  with  each  other,  and  now  it  is  only  the  very  old 
Indian  men  and  women  who  show  any  interest  in  the  folk-lore  and 
mythical  tales  of  their  people.  They  become  very  much  excited 
when  relating  their  stories. 

One  of  the  tales,  frequently  told  is  a reference  to  the  actions  of 
the  spiritualized  form  of  a very  ancient  Indian  cacique  and  medicine 
man,  who,  these  old  Indians  declare,  appears  to  them  on  some  moun- 
tain eminence,  and  by  signs  and  gestures  tells  them  of  the  numerous 
victories  that  he  and  his  warriors,  their  forefathers,  had  gained  on 
land,  rivers  and  ocean,  (some  of  the  relators  probably  never  saw  an 
ocean),  and  that  ere  long  he  will  come  accompanied  by  their  ances- 
tors, and  lead  them  to  conquest  and  recovery  from  the  Spaniards  of 
all  their  territory,  which  was  once  occupied,  but  is  now  lost. 

Another  mythical  tale  is  in  reference  to  a priestess  of  unexpress- 
ible  beauty  and  power  who,  at  a date  of  remote  antiquity,  brought 
water  in  the  egg-shell  of  a bird,  during  a season  of  great  drouth, 
from  Lake  Xocotlan  to  Lake  Celindre,  a deep  and  narrow  sunken  area, 
now  filled  with  water  and  said  to  be  unfathomable,  near  the  foot  of  the 
extensive  mass,  and  tall  cone  of  the  volcano  Obraje,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chinendega,  and  caused  the  crater  to  increase  to  its  present 
or  medium  level  in  Lake  Celindre,  and  too  accompanied  by  numerous 
etherial  musicians,  spend  many  hours  on  a special  day  annually  in 
agitating  and  blessing  the  waters  in  this  lake,  and  filling  the  atmos- 
phere with  entrancing  music. 

The  water  in  this  lake  has  sometimes  a vertical,  vibratory  move- 
ment through  several  feet  amplitude,  caused  most  probably,  by  the 
varying  tension  of  the  highly  heated  aqueo-igneous  and  acid  vapors 
in  the  deeply  seated  cauldrons  or  grottoes  situated  beneath  the  exten- 
sive mass  of  volcanic  matter,  which  escapes  through  fissures  into  the 
lake’s  potable  waters. 
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MYSTERIOUS  RITES,  CULTS,  ETC. 

All  the  Indians  in  Nicaragua  profess  Christianity,  except  the 
Amerriques  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Sumos.  They  have  been 
brought  either  into  the  Roman  or  Moravian  faith.  Many  of  them 
wear  rosaries  or  a pad  or  sachet  on  which  is  imprinted  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  other  saint,  which  has  been  blessed  by  some  Cure, 
and  sold  or  given  to  the  Indian.  In  every  pueblo  in  Western  Nicara- 
gua of  even  a few  families  is  owned  by  a male  member  a painted  box, 
about  6 by  12  by  18  inches,  with  folding  glass  doors,  in  which  is  se- 
curely fastened  a small  image  of  a male  doll — of  porcelaine,  painted 
and  dressed  in  gaudy  colors.  This  is  said  to  represent  the  Christian 
Saint  who  has  care  of  that  pueblo  and  its  families.  All  pay  devotion 
and  offer  tribute,  usually  a few  cents  in  money  or  a banana  or  plan- 
tain or  other  fruit,  which  is  appropriated  by  the  person  having  the 
representation  of  the  Saint  in  his  keeping,  and  all  the  Indians  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  even  when  nearly  drunk,  appear  to  hold  in  veneration  and 
render  great  devotion  to  these  representations  of  Saints.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  all  these  pretentions,  many  of  the  Indians  secretly  practice 
strange  and  mysterious  rites,  and  probably  there  exists- among  them 
all  a secret  sodality,  and  all  are  at  heart  devoted  to  a modified  or  full 
cult  Nagualism.  Even  the  dull  minded  and  apparantly  thoughtless 
Chontales,  who  are  all  timid  and  full  of  fear  of  priests,  saints,  pat- 
rons and  other  types  of  men,  and  all  kinds  of  spiritual  myths,  are 
known  to  secretly  practice  some  occult  rites. 

When  and  where  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua  performed  those  secret 
observances,  and  what  are  the  tenets  and  mandates  of  this  class  of 
mysteries,  is  not  definitely  known,  has  never  been  observed,  although 
some  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church  declare  that,  through  the 
confessional,  they  possess  full  information  of  all  the  occult  practices 
performed  by  them.  The  Moravian  missionaries  in  Eastern  Nicara- 
gua declare  that  they  have  succeeded,  during  the  past  century,  in 
winning  away  the  Indians  on  that  coast  from  all  such  practices  ; but 
in  1892-93  the  writer  of  this  paper  met  old  Indians  at  these  places, 
each  of  whom  professed  to  control  rain  and  wind  storms,  floods,  evil 
spirits,  dangerous  or  venomous  animals  and  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

One  of  these  Nahutalistic  magicians  is  a “Sambo,”  living  on 
the  Rio  Wangue  or  Segovia  in  Northeastern  Nicaragua.  The  other 
is  a Sumo  Indian  living  near  Quena,  on  the  Rio  Bokay,  also  in  the 
same  territory.  The  other  is  also  a Sumo  Indian  living  near  the 
Opoteca  Falls  in  the  Rio  Wangue  or  Segovia.  Still  another  is  reported 
to  reside  on  the  Tooma  river,  about  90  miles  northeast  from  the  town 
of  Matagalpa. 

Indians  from  a long  distance  either  visit  or  send  for  the  most 
accessible  of  this  hierarchy,  or  some  other  compeer  to  consult  or  to 
cure  diseases.  In  fact,  these  infallibles  are  very  seldom  at  their 
homes,  but  are  feasted  during  visits  and  enjoy  the  willing  obedience 
of  the  Indians.  It  appears  unquestionable  therefore  that  the  present 
Indians  in  Nicaragua  secretly  preserve,  esteem  and  practice  the  rites 
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that  have  descended  to  them  from  their  pre-historic  ancestors.  How 
remote  the  origin  of  these  mysterious  cults  is  unknown  and  may  never 
be  ascertained,  unless  from  a translation  of  the  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  islands  of  Ometepa,  Madeira  and  Mascaron,  in  Lake  Nicara- 
gua or  at  Canon  Tanque,  in  the  peninsula  of  Coseguina,  or  on  rocks 
along  the  margin  of  the  Rios  Cor6,  Rama  and  Mico,  in  Eastern  Nica- 
ragua. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ABORIGINES  IN  NICARAGUA. 

This  is  mentioned  more  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  among  eminent  ethnologists  and  other  scientists  on 
this  subject.  Was  pre-historic  man  antochihonous  in  Nicaragua,  as 
is  believed  by  some  38  scientists  ? Were  they  emigrants  from  Mexico 
or  were  they  early  descendants  of  Mongolian  people  who  came  from 
Northern  Asia  via  Behring  Straits,  or  the  Allenterian  chain  of  is- 
lands to  America,  and  down  near  the  Pacific  coast  to  Nicaragua,  as 
some  writers  believe  ? Or  is  their  genesis  from  Micronesian  people 
from  Asia  or  Oceanica  to  America  on  land  or  via  a nearly  connected 
island  route  in  the  Pleveene  ocean  to  Chili,  the  Sala,  Gomez  and  other 
islands  the  remnant  of  that  connected  land  or  island  route  to  Nica- 
ragua? 

Many  geologists  and  botanists  believe  there  was  a land  connec- 
tion between  Asia  and  America,  attested  to  by  attols,  farrier  reefs, 
extensive  outcroppings,  strata  of  clay,  slates  and  schists  in  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  and  by  similarity  in  species  and  varieties  of  palms  and 
other  flora,  and  also  in  marsupial  and  some  of  the  lower  species  of 
placentas. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  aboriginal  people  who  once  occupied  Nicaragua,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  their  Latin-American 
descendants  explored  more  than  one-half  of  the  territory,  leaving 
totally  unknown  to  any  historian  the  most  desirable  districts  for  hu- 
man habitations,  occupied  by  pre-historic  people,  and  which  were  the 
elevated  valleys  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  sides  of  the  ranges  in 
the  mountain  systems  of  both  “Neueve  Segovia,  Elide,  Bumonte  and 
Matagalpa,”  (Crawford  1889.)  Also  near  the  northern  termination  of 
the  Neueve  Segovia  system,  the  Patuca  river  uplands,  and  also  near 
the  Southern  termination  of  the  Matagalpa  system,  and  uplands 
north  of  the  San  Juan  del  Norte  river.  Different  tribes  or  sub-tribes 
of  the  hunting  or  vagrant  class  of  Indians  occupied  each  of  these 
localities,  and  their  territory  was  never  explored  until  recently, 
1889-93. 

That  there  are  no  evidences  of  walls,  houses,  bridges  or  temples 
made  by  pre-historic  men  in  Nicaragua,  excepting  probably  two  pre- 
paratory efforts  to  construct  a house  of  large  dimensions,  previously 
referred  to  in  this  paper.  That,  geologically  considered,  there  are 
important  differences  between  Nicaragua  and  other  states  in  Central 
America.  The  Cordilleras  on  the  Western  coast  of  America  are  dis- 
connected at  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  boundaries  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  temperature  of  the  atmospheric  currents  that  pass  from 
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east  to  west  for  several  months  and  from  West  to  East  during  the  re- 
mainder of  each  year,  modify  the  climate  in  her  territory  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  climate  of  the  other  part  of  the  Central  American 
peninsula,  and,  consequently,  determines  a readily  observable  differ- 
ence in  the  flora  and  fauna  from  the  other  states  in  that  country. 
Nicaragua  is  an  interesting  territory  to  the  student  of  Anthropology, 
becasue  it  once  sustained  a large  population  of  pre-historic  people  of 
whom  but  very  little  is  yet  known  as  to  their  origin,  type  and  char- 
acteristics, and  this  paper  has  been  written  in  hope  of  securing  more 
workers  in  the  field,  whenever  political  conditions  are  again  suffic- 
iently quiet  to  permit  such  explorations  to  be  continued  with  compar- 
ative safety  from  “Ladrones”  and  other  bands  of  hungry  runaways 
from  military  impressment,  and  when  roads  or  paths  have  been  opened 
in  various  directions  through  the  several  districts  that  are  now 
sparcely  settled.  This  once  done,  students  can  make  new  discoveries 
and  thorough  and  accurate  information  obtained  of  anthropological 
history  in  Nicaragua. 


THE  EARLIEST  HUMAN  OCCUPANTS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  WATERSHED. 

rTAHE  following  statement  made  in  Science , July  ioth,  ’95,  by  Dr.  D. 

G.  Brinton,  will  be  disputed  by  many  archaeologists.  However,  Dr. 
Brinton’s  observations  are  to  be  carefully  read  and  thought  upon  : 

“A  few  years  ago  ‘advanced’  archaeologists  entertained  no  doubt 
about  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  human  occupation  of  the  Atlantic  water- 
shed. There  were  ‘ paleolithic  sites  ’ on  the  Patomac,  tools  from  the 
Trenton  gravels,  ‘glacial  hearths’  in  New  York  State,  etc. 

“ Matters  have  changed.  The  ominous  word  talus  robs  the  Trenton 
gravels  of  their  fame  ; ‘ quarry  rejects  ’ explain  the  paleolithic  sites  ; and 
so  on  with  one  supposed  proof  and  another.  Then  Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer 
turns  ‘the  dry  light  of  science’  on  the  darkness  of  the  caves  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, and  finds  nothing  in  them  older  than  our  familiar  friend,  the 
red  Indian.  Finally,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  in  a pamphlet  just  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  gives  the  results  of  his  archieologic  investiga- 
tions in  the  valleys  of  the  James  and  Potomac  Rivers,  announcing  the 
somewhat  startling  conclusion  that  not  only  did  he  find  no  sign  whatever 
of  any  other  occupancy  than  that  of  the  red  Indian,  but  even  this  he  is 
convinced  could  not  have  been  of  very  long  duration,  or  what  could  really 
be  called  ancient. 

“ Another  publication  by  the  Bureau,  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  entitled 
‘The  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,’  shows  by  a large  collation  of  authorities 
that  the  Dakota  stock  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  occupied  most  of  the 
land  east  of  the  mountains,  between  the  Santee  River  and  the  Potomac. 
Mr.  Horatio  Hale  was  the  first  to  call  definite  attention  to  this  unexpected 
fact.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  splendid  forest  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
and  its  fertile  river  bottoms  remained  untrodden  by  man  until  our  familiar 
Sioux  and  Five  Nations  and  Delawares  took  possession  of  them,  a few 
centuries  before  Columbus.  Such  a supposition  involves  puzzling  anthro- 
pologic corollaries  ; but  for  the  present  we  must  accept  it  as  the  actual 
result  of  investigation.” 
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THE  USES  OF  STONE  IMPLEMENTS. 

GERARD  FOWKE. 

AACHEN  a man  in  a well-stocked  hardware  store  sees  the  almost 
V ^ infinite  variety  of  tools  and  implements,  all  of  which  find  their 
uses  in  the  exigencies  of  a complex  civilization,  and  realizes  that  each 
piece  has  its  own  peculiar  office,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  filled 
by  another,  he  will  readily  believe  that  all  these  things  are  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  a community.  But  transfer  him  to 
a museum  and  tell  him  the  few  show-cases  devoted  to  pre-historic 
life  contain  about  everything  a savage  or  barbarian  required  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  all  he  needed  for  convenience  or  even  comfort,  and 
our  visitor  is  naturally  curious  to  know  “what  anybody  could  have 
made  with  those  rocks.” 

A full  discussion  of  such  a subject  would  demand  a large  volume 
for  its  presentation  ; but  a few  of  the  uses  to  which  the  implements 
of  stone  were  put  will  be  herein  mentioned. 

Trees  were  felled  by  building  a fire  at  the  root  and  cutting  away 
the  charcoal  with  axes  or  hatchets  as  fast  as  it  became  thick  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  flames.  When  felled,  they  were 
cut  into  logs  of  any  desired  length  in  the  same  way.  To  build  a 
canoe,  fire  was  built  on  one  of  these  logs  and  the  charcoal  scraped 
out  of  the  cavity  from  time  to  time.  When  the  interior  was  finished, 
the  same  process  removed  the  extra  wood  from  the  outer  portion.  In 
the  last  stage,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  with  the  tool  all  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  had  been  affected  by  the  fire  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  destroy  its  fibre.  To  facilitate  matters,  the  tool  was  often 
hafted  in  such  a manner  that  the  edge  was  at  a right  angle  to  the 
handle  instead  of  parallel  with  it.  Frequently  the  implement  was 
made  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a modern  adze.  Mussel  shells  were 
also  mounted  in  this  way,  a hole  being  drilled-  near  the  thick  edge  of 
the  shell  so  that  it  could  be  secured  by  a cord.  But  fire  was  not  always 
used,  as  there  have  been  found  in  mounds  charred  logs  a foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  which  plainly  show  by  the  bruised  and  ragged  grain  of 
the  wood  that  the  tree,  from  which  they  were  obtained,  had  been  cut 
down  while  sound.  Moreover,  the  remarkable  carving  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  is  all  done  by  means  of  stone  or  shell  carving  tools, 
without  the  aid  of  fire.  Steatite  pots  and  basins  were  gouged  out, 
boards  were  rived,  logs  split,  bones  cracked  to  obtain  the  marrow, 
hides  stripped  from  animals,  joints  divided  in  large  game,  ground 
dug  and  crops  cultivated  by  mqans  of  different  forms  of  the  dressed 
stones  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  served  no  other  purpose 
than  occasionally  to  crack  the  skull  of  some  one  whom  their  possessor 
happened  to  meet  in  the  woods. 

Handles  were  attached  in  various  ways.  In  the  grooved  axes,  a 
withe  of  some  tough  wood  was  twisted  around  the  groove  and  firmly 
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fastened  with  sinew  or  rawhide.  Hatchets  were  mounted  in  the 
same  way,  though  sometimes  a hole  was  cut  in  a piece  of  wood  into 
which  the  head  was  set  and  secured  with'  glue.  The  smaller  ones, 
used  as  cutting  or  carving  instruments,  usually  had  one  end  set  into 
the  end  of  a small  stick,  giving  a tool  like  our  chisels  ; they  are  fre- 
quently dulled  across  the  whole  width,  and  the  striations  show  that 
the  line  of  motion  was  sometimes  transverse  and  sometimes  parallel 
to  the  edge. 

For  cracking  nuts  and  grinding,  or  rather  mashing,  corn  and 
different  kinds  of  acorns,  pestles  were  made,  either  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  bell-shaped  ; though  the  natural  stone,  sometimes  slightly 
dressed,  was  also  used  to  a great  extent,  as  it  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose almost  as  well,  and  required  no  labor  in  shaping.  Sometimes 
they  are  curved  or  rounded  on  the  bottom,  to  fit  into  a hollowed 
mortar  ; but  oftener  they  are  flat,  to  use  on  a plane  surface.  Gener- 
ally they  were  held  in  the  hand,  rarely  one  is  found  with  grooves 
on  opposite  sides  for  the  attachment  of  a handle.  Those  with  flat 
bottoms  often  have  a slight  pit  or  depression  at  the  center.  This 
would  be  serviceable  in  cracking  nuts  with  hard  shells,  as  it  would 
prevent  them  from  flying  to  one  side.  What  are  ordinarly  classed 
as  hammer  stones  were  no  doubt  frequently  used  as  pestles  with  a 
mortar  that  had  a cavity  worked  out  in  the  top  to  hold  the  grain  or 
seed ; they  were  utilized,  too,  for  slung  shots,  club  heads,  and  sinkers 
for  fishing  nets.  For  the  latter  purpose  were  also  used  rough  perfor- 
ated stones,  those  with  notches  nicked  in  opposite  edges,  and  some 
that  were  encircled  with  a groove. 

Most  perplexing  of  all  “Indian  relics,”  in  an  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation, are  the  discoidal  stones.  There  is  no  possible  dividing  place 
in  the  entire  series,  from  the  spherical  hammer  or  “ball,”  to  the 
ring-like  perforated  stones  which  seem  too  fragile  for  any  use,  except 
as  ornaments  that  are  to  be  handled  with  caution.  Of  the  so-called 
“chungkee  stones,”  or  biscuit-formed  disks,  many  are  pecked  into 
shape,  others  are  chipped  ; but  all,  in  the  final  stages,  are  ground 
and  polished.  They  receive  their  name  from  the  native  Choctaw  or 
Cherokee  word,  used  to  describe  a game  which  seems  to  have  been 
played  by  all  the  American  Indians.  Among  many  modern  tribes, 
hoops  or  rings  of  wood  or  rawhide  take  the  place  of  the  disks  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  game  consists  in  rolling  the  stone  along  a smooth, 
level  stage  and  darting  a staff  or  lance  at  it  before  the  motion  ceases. 
Points  are  scored  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  staff  and 
the  stone,  as  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  game,  or  in 
compliance  with  certain  well  understood  rules.  However,  many  of 
those  which  approach  very  closely  to  the  form  of  the  chungkee  stones, 
bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  service  as  hammers  or  pestles,  while 
some  may  have  served  only  as  polishers  or  smoothing  stones  in  mak- 
ing pottery  or  working  leather. 

Plummets  also  are  difficult  of  classification.  The  term  is  applied 
to  them  only  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  mason’s  implement 
of  that  name,  and  not  because  of  any  similarity  of  use  ; for,  as  the 
Indians  did  not  construct  anything  that  required  to  be  exactly  perpen- 
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dicular,  they  would  have  had  no  occasion  for  such  a tool,  even  if  they 
had  known  how  to  use  it.  The  larger  ones  may  have  been  used  as 
sinkers  on  nets  (there  is  no  evidence  that  the  American  Indians  ever 
used  a pole  and  line  in  fishing).  Some  of  them  may  have  been  used  in 
spinning  thread  ; but  the  object  of  most  of  them  was  undoubtedly  as 
charms  in  superstitious  observances,  principally  those  which  were  in 
use  by  the  rainmakers  when  they  wished  to  conjure  the  spirit  of  the 
rain  cloud. 

In  regard  to  the  great  number  of  forms  that  are  usually  denom- 
inated “ceremonial”  or  “ornamental”  objects,  the  descriptive  name 
must  suffice  as  explanation  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made. 
If,  at  some  distant  future  time,  a person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rites 
and  observances  that  are  practiced  in  the  secret  societies  of  the 
present  day,  should  stumble  on  a deposit  containing  all  our  various 
badges,  insignia*  tokens  and  emblems,  and  should  learnedly  endeavor 
to  construct  from  them  a theory  as  to  the  system  of  religion  of  which 
they  were  the  tangible  evidences,  it  is  possible  that  his  monograph 
would  not  be  much  nearer  the  mark  than  some  that  have  appeared  in 
explanation  of  what  is  indicated  by  the  prevalence  of  such  things 
among  the  Indians  or  other  uncivilized  tribes. 

Tubes  were  used  for  smoking,  a cane  or  small  bone  being  fastened 
in  one  end  for  a mouth-piece  ; they  were  also  a part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  medicine  man,  who  punctured  the  skin  of  the  invalid  at 
the  point  where  the  pain  was  located,  placed  one  end  of  the  tube  over 
the  cut,  and  sucking  vigorously  at  the  other  end,  drew  out  the  disease 
— or  at  least  made  the  patient  think  so,  which  answered  the  purpose 
fully  as  well.  Sometimes  he  set  the  tube  firmly  upon  the  spot  to  be 
treated  and  dropped  live  coals  into  it.  This  was  remedial  on  the 
plan  which  led  Josh  Billings  to  say  that  tight  boots  are  a blessing 
because  they  make  a man  forget  all  his  other  miseries. 

The  larger  of  the  flint  implements,  used  for  digging,  had  long 
handles  of  wood.  The  spades  were  set  in  the  end  of  a split  stick  and 
tied  with  rawhide,  which  was  crossed  back  and  forth  in  a figure-of- 
eight  fashion  until  the  blade  was  secured  from  slipping.  Hoes  had 
usually  a forked  stick  for  a handle,  one  prong  being  cut  as  short  as 
necessary  and  laid  against  the  face  of  the  flint,  to  which  it  was  firmly 
united  by  lashings  that  were  wound  around  the  two  objects,  passing 
through  the  notches  of  the  stone.  Such  tools  would  seem  to  be  some- 
what discouraging  to  the  agriculturist,  but  as  an  Indian  never  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  the  entire  surface  of  a field,  merely  scratching 
out  a hole  into  which  the  seed  was  dropped,  and  pulled  the  earth 
up  around  the  growing  plant  as  it  was  required,  he  managed  to  get 
along*  after  a fashion  that  was  probably  satisfactory  to  him.  As 
flint  was  scarce,  the  flat  bones  of  large  animals,  mussel-shells,  and 
pieces  of  dressed  wood  were  added  to  his  store-house. 

Of  the  more  delicately  chipped  flints,  such  as  are  commonly  called 
arrow-heads,  it  is  probable  that  name  is  improperly  used  when  ap- 
plied to  specimens  measuring  more  than  two  inches  in  length.  Above 
that  size  they  were  used  for  knives,  scrapers  and  skinning  tools  ; the 
same  instrument  no  doubt  answering  a variety  of  purposes.  Such  as 
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were  intended  for  arrows  were  inserted  in  a straight,  slender  shaft, 
preferably  of  cane  when  this  could  be  had  ; in  its  absence  any  twig 
free  from  knots  was  selected,  and,  if  necessary,  smoothed  and  straight- 
ened by  heating  and  scraping.  A notch  was  cut  in  the  end  of  this 
into  which  the  flint  was  inserted  and  bound,  usually  with  a figure-of- 
eight  twist,  with  green  sinew.  The  larger  pieces  were  set  in  handles 
of  bone  or  wood,  the  stemmed  specimens  being  tied  as  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  ones,  but  those  of  the  “leaf -shape  ” were  set  into  a deep- 
er notch  and  fastened  with  glue,  or,  where  it  could  be  obtained, 
with  asphaltum. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  knew  how 
to  make  pitch  ; but  rosin  is  reported  as  occurring  in  a mound,  and  it 
would  seem  that  if  they  understood  the  process  of  making  this,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  make  pitch  also.  Possibly  this  specimen 
was  due  to  a natural  event,  as  the  burning  of  a pine  forest,  and  was 
kept  as  something  very  wonderful,  because  not  understood. 

Triangular  or  thick  points  were  often  set  in  the  end  of  a stick  or 
large  stone  to  serve  as  a head  for  a war  club.  Small  triangular 
arrows  were  probably  for  use  in  war  as  they  would  remain  in  the 
wound  when  the  shaft  was  withdrawn.  While  some  of  those  barbed 
and  stemmed  may  have  answered  for  the  same  end,  it  is  likely  they 
were  for  hunting,  the  barbs  holding  them  in  the  wound  until  the 
game  was  secured,  when  the  missile  could  be  recovered.  The  so- 
called  “drills”  were  admirably  adapted  to  this  use.  Many  of  the 
narrow,  thick  pieces,  especially  those  having  a.  section  approximately 
quadrangular,  were  used  as  drills,  the  sides  often  being  striated  or  pol- 
ished. Some  of  the  wider  or  thinner  ones  were  also  thus  used. 
Most  of  the  narrow  lines  or  scratches,  and  much  of  the  finer  orna- 
mentation on  softer  stones,  were  made  with  sharp-pointed  pieces  of 
flint.  Many  savage  tribes  of  the  present  day  do  really  creditable 
work  in  this  manner. 

Blunt  arrow-heads,  for  killing  birds  or  small  animals  without 
breaking  the  skin,  are  not  uncommon,  while  scrapers,  apparently 
made  from  the  bases  of  broken  arrow-heads,  are  often  picked  up  along 
streams  and  in  the  vicinity  of  good  fishing  places.  They  could  be 
used  for  many  purposes  for  which  we  take  a knife  or  a piece  of  broken 
glass. 

The  idea  prevails  that  bevelled  flints  are  intended  to  give  a ro- 
tary motion  to  an  arrow  and  thus  keep  it  in  a straight  course.  A 
fatal  objection  to  the  theory  is  that  almost  invariably  such  are  too 
large  for  arrows.  They  are  of  the  best  pattern  producible  in  stone 
for  skinning-knives,  and  with  a certain  kind  of  flaker  they  could  not 
be  easily  made  of  any  other  shape.  A peculiarity  about  these  is 
that,  with  the  point  directed  from  the  hand,  as  it  would  be  in  use,  the 
bevel  is  always  to  the  left.  In  several  thousand  specimens  of  this 
kind,  I have  seen  only  two  of  which  the  converse  is  true.  I should 
be  pleased  to  have  collectors,  into  whose  hands  this  article  may  come, 
note  how  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  they  may  be  able  to  find. 

As  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a generally  observed  fact,  I will  also 
call  their  attention  to  leaf-shaped  knives,  and  to  those  which  are 
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usually,  but  erroneously,  figured  as  “lance-heads;”  in  nearly  all  the 
latter  the  last  flakes  were  pressed  out  from  the  base  on  each  side, 
leaving  a depression  that  sometimes  reached  almost  to  thepoint  of 
the  implement ; while,  without  exception,  in  such  of  the  former  as 
have  the  notch  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  main  axis,  the 
base  is  polished  as  if  from  use  as  a knife  or  scraper  ; but  it  can  not 
be  due  to  any  manner  of  wear,  for  it  is  always  on  the  part  of  the 
implement  that  is  protected  by  the  handle. 


'T'RULY  but  few  people  appreciate  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
^ money  necessary  to  accumulate  a large  collection.  There  are 
collectors  in  the  cities  who  depend  upon  purchase  to  enlarge  their 
cabinets  and  they  can  scarcely  know  the  days  and  days  of  surface 
work  done  by  the  country  enthusiasts  or  the  many  long  drives  (with 
stops  at  each  farm  house).  No  man  can  gather,  locally,  a large  and 
good  collection  in  a short  time.  He  might  buy  out  several  cabinets 
at  fancy  prices  and  thus  suddenly  become  possessed  of  thousands 
of  specimens.  But  he  would  derive  no  satisfaction  from  an  exhibit 
so  procured.  It  is  the  slowly  made  collections  which  are  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  A man  collects,  far  exemfle , for  twenty  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  posted  upon  the  elements  of  Archaeology, 
he  knows  something  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  can 
tell  the  uses  of  many  of  the  relics  iti  his  cabinet.  He  is  also 
familiar  with  the  fields,  mounds,  enclosures,  village  sites,  etc.,  of  his 
neighborhood.  He  takes  a supreme  satisfaction  in  keeping  track  of 
specimens  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  in  coveting  same.  He  gloats 
over  the  possibility  of  securing  this  ceremonial,  or  that  pipe,  or  John 
Jone’s  hematite. 

A very  technical  archaeologist  would  make  light  of  the  work  of 
such  a man  as  has  been  described  above.  But  his  work  has  its  value, 
for  he  has  collected  everything  relating  to  primitive  man  in  his  vi- 
cinity and  carefully  preserved  and  recorded  each  article.  In  passing 
judgment  upon  the  ordinary,  every  day  collector,  the  scientist  must 
not  forget  that  our  large  and  powerful  museums  of  to-day  were  con- 
ceived through  the  “collecting  idea,”  and  that  their  first  donations 
were  collections  made  by  men  who  did  not  pretent  to  possess  any 
scientific  ability. 


A PRELIMINARY  EXPLORATION  OF  OHIO  CAVES. 

WARRKN  KING  MOOREHEAD. 

rPHERE  has  been  much  said  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
* Ohio  by  glacial  man.  The  explorations  of  various  scientific 
institutions  and  individuals  interested  in  science  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and  Spain,  have  conclusively  proved  that 
glacial  or  palaeolithic  man  inhabited  caves  and  caverns  thousands 
of  years  before  Ceasar’s  legions  invaded  Gaul.  French  and  English 
archaeologists  have  used  the  original  proposition  made  by  M.  Boucher 
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de  Perthes  that  a man  more  savage  and  primitive  than  the  Germanic 
tribes  found  by  Ceasar,  or  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellers,  existed  contempor- 
aneously with  the  mammoth,  the  cave  bear  and  cave  lion,  the  hyena,  the 
reindeer,  etc.,  in  Europe.  One  need  only  visit  the  museums  of 
Europe  and  study  the  exhibits  made  from  glacial  gravels,  caves  and 
grottoes  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

American  geologists  and  archaeologists  think  that  if  glacial  man, 
the  earliest  man,  the  man  most  nearly  related  to  the  anthropoid  apes, 
existed  in  Europe,  that  he  must  consequently  have  existed  in  America. 
Therefore  they  began  limited  explorations  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Prof.  Andrews,  who  reported  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
College,  did  the  earliest  work  of  this  nature  in  Ohio.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Mercer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  in  the  last  four  years, 
projected  the  only  really  good  and  scientific  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  America.  Mr.  Mercer  is  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  European  scientists,  with  the  geological  data,  with  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  various  extinct  animals,  and  is  therefore  competent 
to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  existence,  pro  or  con,  of  cave  man  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Mercer’s  work  is  executed  under  the  influence  of  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  analytical,  observing,  conservative,  etc.,  and  has 
been  productive  of  results  which  are  certainly  conclusive. 

Since  little  is  known  regarding  explorations  among  European 
caves  and  caverns,  it  might  be  well  to  quote  from  Dr.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Curator  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  spent  eight  years  in  Europe  in  the  study  of  An- 
thropology, and  his  observations  are  accepted  as  final  by  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  papers  published  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  begins  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  Northern  France,  and  traces  the 
cave  work  of  Europe  up  to  the  present  date.  He  says  that  the  earliest 
tools  of  man  were  called  “drift  implements.”  He  remarked  that 
these  implements  were  called  in  France  quartenary,  in  England  plei- 
stocene, and  in  America  post-pliocene.  He  remarks  upon  the  terraces 
of  our  various  western  rivers  formed  by  the  recession  of  the  water  at 
the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  He  notes  the  discovery  of  the  bones 
of  the  mammoth,  of  the  rhinocerous,  the  hippopotamus,  the  cave  bear, 
the  tiger  and  other  animals  in  the  caverns  of  Europe  associated  with 
the  bones  of  primitive  man. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  study  of  the  Euro- 
pean caverns  the  earliest  and  most  ancient  implements  are  found  at 
the  bottom,  frequently  under  stalagmitic  floors,  at  a depth  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  cave.  From  the 
lowest  layer  to  the  uppermost,  one  notices  a gradual  advance  in  the 
rise  of  man  ; and  so  we  pass  from  the  most  primitive  palaeolith  up 
to  the  latest  Roman  or  present  occupation. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  M.  G.  de  Mortillet  will  give 
readers  of  the  Archeologist  some  conception  of  the  classification 
which  has  been  made  in  Europe  : 
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From  Dr.  Wilson's  article  on  Primitive  Industry,  I select  the  fol- 
lowing- (Archeologist,  Aug-ust,  1804)  : 

“The  progressive  steps  of  culture  and  invention  mentioned  as 
belong-ing-  to  the  cavern  period,  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  investigation  made  in  the  caverns  themselves,  where, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  cavern  has  pre- 
served the  earlier  occupation  at  the  bottom,  while  the  subsequent 
occupations  have  taken  their  respective  places,  each  one  above  the 
other  in  their  orders  of  time.  For  example,  at  Kent’s  Cavern,  near 
Torquay,  England,  the  caverns  investigated  with  all  possible  care 
during  a period  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  in  which  as  many  thou- 
sand dollars  were  expended,  under  the  direction  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association,  where  the  strata  of  these  early 
occupations  were  covered  by  layers  of  stalagmite  spread  over  what 
was  then  the  entire  surface,  separating  and  sealing  it  hermetically 
from  subsequent  occupation.  Under  it,  in  various  parts  of  the 
cavern,  were  found  these  same  chipped  implements,  which  have  been 
denominated  chellean,  and  beyond  the  chips  and  flakes  possibly  the 
hammers  incident  necessary  for  their  fabrication.  No  other  trace  of 
human  industry  was  found.  In  the  Grotte  de  Placard  in  south- 
western France,  the  same  super-position  was  found,  which  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  succession  of  human  occupation  and  of 
the  accompanying  changes  and  improvements  of  human  culture. 
The  strata  containing  Neolithic  and  Palaeolithic  objects  are  distinctly 
marked,  and  are  separated  by  a stratum  entirely  sterile  so  far  as  con- 
cerns Archaeology,  made  up  chiefly  of  broken  stones  from  the  roof  of 
the  cavern,  several  inches  in  thickness.  The  cavern  of  Laugerie-Haute 
gives  the  same  evidence,  and  is  even  more  positive,  for  the  sterile 
stratum  is  about  four  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  In  the  Grotte 
de  la  Vache  the  stalagmitic  stratum  between  the  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  industries  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  latest  indi- 
cations we  have,  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1892,  when  M.  Boule  was 
called  from  Paris  to  visit  the  prehistoric  station  cavern  of  Schwei- 
zersbild,  near  Schaffhausen,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
cavern  of  Thayingen,  Thuringen,  which  gave  the  celebrated  draw- 
ing, engraved  on  bone,  of  the  reindeer  browsing.  M.  Boule  has  just 
published  a report  of  his  investigations  in  the  Nouvelles  Archives 
des  Missions,  tome  hi,  and  he  shows  (pi.  3)  the  drawing  which  he  has 
made  of  the  debris  left  on  the  side  of  the  cavern,  showing  the  super- 
posed and  consequently  successive  occupations  and  corresponding 
improvements  in  human  invention  and  human  culture.” 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  through  its  competent 
director,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer,  has  issued  several  bulletins  regarding 
field  work  in  the  East  and  South.  We  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the 
scope  and  importance  of  the  work  accomplished  than  by  quoting  from 
one  of  Mr.  Mercer’s  reports  : 

CAVE  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

“Proofs  not  yet  looked  for  have  been  examined  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  to  show  how  and  when  man  first  reached  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard  ; whether,  as  the  Indian  found  by  John  Smith  and  De  Soto, 
he  had  come  there  in  geologically  remote  times,  or  whether,  having 
crossed  the  mountains,  as  the  Lenape  alleges  about  1370,  he  had 
found  a region  hitherto  untrodden  by  human  feet. 

“Granted  that  in  America  as  m Europe,  early  man  visited  or 
dwelt  in  all  large,  well-lit  and  easily  accessible  caves,  then  it  seems 
that  if  many  races  and  epochs  of  culture  have  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  American  caves,  rather  than  surface 
sites  of  habitation  should  somewhere  prove  the  fact.  For  there  where 
rock  walls  and  the  limit  of  light  and  shelter  would  have  forced  every 
pre-historic  cook  to  build  fires  and  gnaw  and  throw  bones  upon  the 
same  spot,  epoch  denoting  refuse  layers  would  have  been  made,  the 
oldest  on  the  bottom  and  the  latest  on  the  top.  If  further  in  the 
search  for  such  caves  in  America  we  may  infer  that  those  will  tell 
the  most  which  have  longest  confronted  the  greatest  number  of 
primitive  inhabitants  ; then  it  seems  that  those  besetting  the  mountain 
-passes  and  river  pathways  by  which  early  man  must  have  first  penetrated 
the  great  forest  and  crossed  the  Appalachians  would  likeliest  contain 
the  complete  record  of  his  presence. 

“To  realize  this  is  to  regard  as  of  superior  import  the  rock  habi- 
tations and  shelters  opening  upon  the  mid-continental  waterway  of 
the  Tennessee,  or  that  of  the  Ohio,  which,  with  its  eastermost  reach- 
ing tributary,  the  Kanawha-New  river,  would  lead  a foot  wanderer, 
the  first  comer  let  us  suppose,  at  least  pains  from  the  Mississippi 
river  over  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  coast.  Many  interior-lying 
shelters  it  seems  might  be  eliminated  from  rhe  search  for  the  sake  of 
a first  look  at  caves  like  these,  which  half  blocking  so  presumably 
ancient  a footpath  might  likeliest  have  caught  presence  tokens  from 
every  race  that  passed  that  way.  More  than  this,  a long  series  of 
them  by  the  river  might  well  show  the  direction  of  migration  by  the 
increased  number  of  layers  or  the  greatest  fossil  age,  of  the  man- 
knawed  bones,  as  we  proceeded  up  or  down  stream. 

“That  we  were  on  a mountain  pass  of  archaeological  significance 
was  soon  apparent  as  we  descended  the  rock-beset  chanel  of  the  New 
River-Kanawha.  The  riverside  village  sites  (examined  at  Ivanhoe 
and  Flanagan’s)  often  contained  mica  as  we  learned  at  Indian  Creek, 
Cotton  Hill  and  Summer’s  Creek,  and  the  mounds  midway  in  the 
mountains  at  Dunkard’s  Bottom,  Little  River,  Madam  Creek,  Sand- 
stone and  Gauley,  in  the  two  instances  examined,  containing  mica 
discs  (at  Dunkard’s  Bottom  with  an  arrow-head  cache,  and  at  Hinton 
with  a skeleton),  were  beyond  all  doubt  the  work  of  the  builders  of 
the  Ohio  tumuli,  who  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  mountains  that 
way  to  get  mica  in  North  Carolina. 

“Leaving  behind  the  Forge  Cave  (described  in  the  American 
Naturalist  for  July,  1894),  with  its  single  geologically  modern  Indian 
layer,  and  searching  every  rock  fissure  on  the  stream,  “Thompson’s 
Shelter”  (under  Castle  Rock,  26  feet  above  water,  left  bank  of  New 
River,  % mile  above  Pembroke  Ferry,  Giles  county,  Virginia),  close 
edging  the  narrow  and  level  path  of  the  river  migrant,  with  mounds 
and  Indian  traces  above  and  below  it,  and  35  miles  from  Stewart’s 
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Cave,  Greenbriar  county,  West  Virginia,  where  Jefferson  discovered 
the  Fossil  Sloth,  seemed  the  chosen  receptacle  for  all  the  proof  we 
sought.  But  our  trench  (10  feet  7 inches  long  by  19  feet  3 inches 
wide  by  12  feet  8 inches  deep),  dug  to  rock  bottom  through  (a)  6 
inches  of  cave  earth  with  charcoal,  arrow-heads  and  glass  ( white  man 
and  Indian)  and  (b)  8 feet  2 inches  of  hearths  and  ashbeds 
with  bones,  pottery  and  flint  chips  (Indian)  showed  no  man-associated 
animal  more  ancient  than  black  bear,  wolf,  grey  fox,  deer,  racoon, 
woodchuck,  squirrel,  rabbit,  cave  rat,  wild  turkey  (numerous),  duck, 
land  tortoise,  snapping  turtle,  cat  fish  (frequent),  snake,  unio  (three 
species)  and  triodopsus.  The  bones  grew  scarce  and  the  pottery  ceased 
as  we  dug  below  the  fifth  foot,  but  the  intermixed  sand  showed  that 
the  river  had  been  in  the  cave,  and  though  there  were  isolated  masses 
of  charcoal  8 feet  8 inches  down,  there  was  no  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  them  and  the  hearths  above,  or  proof,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  presumably  older  bones,  that  this  lower  refuse,  occurring 
in  the  now  purer  sand,  denoted  an  epoch  geologically  older.  * * 

As  to  the  exploration  of  another  cave,  Mr.  Mercer  says  : 

“A  trench  22  feet  3 inches  by  3 feet  8 inches  by  14  feet  1 inch 
reached  the  cave  floor  and  proved,  together  with  our  further  discov- 
eries of  bones,  that  all  the  fossils  formerly  found  had  come  from  a 
layer  of  debris  lying  above  the  clay,  and  when  near  the  top  of  this 
we  found  a stratum  of  human  habitation  containing  chert  chips, 
arrow  heads,  charcoal,  a pebble  hammer  and  a charred  bone,  the  no- 
tion of  a pre-Indian  cave  man,  as  suggested  by  the  implements  of 
bone  first  found,  vanished,  and  we  were  confronted  again  with  the 
red  man  as  the  contemporary,  it  seemed,  of  the  Peccary  and  Giant 
Chinchilla.” 

In  summing  up,  he  said  : 

“Our  expedition  now  ended  of  600  miles  down  an  important  route 
of  ancient  North  American  travel,  by  way  of  the  once  chilly  haunts 
of  alleged  palaeolithic  men  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  through  the  pre- 
ferred territory  of  the  “Mound  Builder,”  had  failed  to  find  cave- 
buried  traces  of  any  pre-Indian  wanderer.  But,  striking  as  this  fact 
was  when  all  is  summed  up,  it  was  not  so  striking  as  the  absence  in 
our  cave-cut  trenches  of  underplaced  remains  of  the  older  animal 
inhabitants  of  the  region.  The  fossil  sloth,  the  mastodon,  the  giant 
chinchilla,  the  horse,  the  reindeer,  had  been  thereabouts  before  the 
epoch  of  the  midden  heap  fauna  unearthed.  But  where  were  they? 
Had  they  never  come  into  the  caves  to  die?  Had  carnivora  never 
dragged  thither  their  carcasses?  Or  had  freshets  washed  away  their 
once  deposited  bones?  * * *” 

Prof.  Andrews,  as  I have  remarked,  did  the  only  work  of  any 
magnitude  in  this  direction  in  Ohio.  His  report  was  published  by 
the  Peabody  Museum,  and  relates  to  his  exploration  of  Ash 
Cave,  four  miles  east  of  Bloomingville,  in  Hocking  county.  The 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  having  somewhat 
of  a fund,  largely  through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Bushnell 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  undertook  to  make  a preliminary  survey  of 
the  caves  and  rock  shelters,  canons  and  gorges  of  Southern  Ohio, 
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with  this  object  in  view,  that  if  the  preliminary  survey  was  favor- 
able, extended  explorations  would  be  projected.  Dr.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Curator  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, kindly  volunteered  his  services  in  directing-  the  work  among 
the  Ohio  caverns.  Dr.  Wilson,  several  university  students,  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  a number  of  laborers  set  out  from  Bain- 
bridge,  Ohio,  about  the  1st  of  July  to  explore  the  caves  along  Rocky 
Fork,  a tributary  of  Paint  Creek,  in  Ross  and  Highland  counties. 
After  completing  the  work  on  Paint  creek,  the  party  examined 
caverns  in  Hocking  county  at  several  points. 

The  caves  near  Bainbridge  are  of  limestone  formation,  those 
of  the  Hocking  are  of  sandstone.  The  Bainbridge  caves  penetrate 
into  the  hillsides  to  a considerable  depth  ; those  of  the  Hocking  are 
not  deep,  are  more  of  the  nature  of  rock  shelters,  and  the  floors  are 
covered  with  a heavy  deposit  of  sand  and  disintegrated  rock 
material,  while  the  Bainbridge  caves  are  covered  underneath  with 
dirt,  stalagmatic  floors  and  other  debris.  The  Bainbridge  caves  are 
the  most  promising  considered  from  the  “human  occupation” 
standpoint,  while  the  Hocking  sandstone  caverns,  seem  the  least 
likely  to  have  been  occupied  by  glacial  man.  The  best  results  were 
found  in  the  Hocking  caves.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
survey  was  but  preliminary,  that  the  appropriation  was  limited,  and 
that  results  could  be  obtained  much  more  easily  in  a cavern  where 
but  two  or  three  feet  of  sand  and  soil  was  to  be  examined,  than  in  a 
cave  in  which  four  or  five  feet  of  cave  earth  and  several  feet  of  rocky 
stalagmitic  floor  was  to  be  penetrated  before  the  original  bottom 
could  be  reached. 

In  both  the  Hocking  and  Paint  valleys  the  caves  are  in  gorges  or 
canons.  The  walls  of  the  Hocking  gorges  range  from  90  to  105 
feet  in  height ; those  of  Paint  creek  are  about  80  to  85  feet. 
The  Bainbridge  caves  are  20  or  30  feet  from  the  top  of  the  gorge  ; 
the  Hocking  caverns  are  at  the  bottom.  The  Bainbridge  caves  are 
seven  in  number,  and  penetrate  horizontally  from  100  feet  to  300 
yards  into  the  hillside.  The  openings  in  the  three  largest  are  broad 
and  high  ; the  other  four  are  15  feet  in  height,  30  to  40  feet  in  width. 
The  passages  run  tortuously  up  and  down,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
They  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
limestone.  The  four  largest  ones  are  very  damp,  and  in  one  of 
them  (called  “the  wet  cave”),  the  water  is  continually  dropping  from 
the  roof  above  and  forms  a considerable  stream  at  the  base.  The 
caves  in  the  Hocking  are  dry  and  sandy.  They  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  atmospheric  agencies,  by  water  and  wind.  The  roofs 
overhanging  from  60  to  100  feet.  At  the  entrance  the  roof  is  50  to  60 
feet  above,  and  as  one  advances,  it  gradually  slopes  downward  until 
it  meets  the  floor. 

We  made  a careful  examination  of  several  of  the  Bainbridge 
caves,  and  dug  holes  in  about  fifteen  of  those  found  in  the  Hocking 
valley.  In  one  of  the  Bainbridge  caves  we  found  charcoal  and  ashes, 
but  no  human  remains.  The  cave  dirt,  etc.,  is  about  10  feet  deep. 
The  excavation  which  we  sank  was  4 feet  wide  and  15  feet  long.  In 
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the  large  or  “wet  cave”  the  accumulation  of  dirt,  etc.,  at  the  opening 
is  15  to  20  feet  in  depth  and  120  feet  in  width.  The  expense  of 
excavating  this  would  be  somewhat  over  $500.00.  In  the  larger 
caves  of  the  Bainbridge  region  small  holes  were  sunk,  but  nothing 
of  importance  was  discovered. 

In  the  Hocking  region  the  sand  and  dirt  was  scooped  out  of  many 
of  the  caves,  and  although  pieces  of  pottery  and  arrow  heads  and 
other  flint  implements  were  found  in  several  caverns,  there  was  no 
indication  that  more  than  one  of  the  Hocking  caves  have  been  inhabited 
in  glacial  times.  At  Ash  cave  we  found  a cavern  some  80  feet  in  height, 
100  feet  in  depth  and  400  feet  long.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
this  distance  is  covered  by  a deposit  of  ashes,  ranging  from  2 to  6 
feet  in  depth.  Picnic  parties,  relic  collectors  and  others  have  pretty 
well  dug  over  the  entire  deposit.  However,  we  would  recommend 
a thorough  exploration.  We  understood  from  people  living  near  the 
cave  that  three  human  skeletons  have  been  found  at  4 or  5 feet  depth, 
and  that  several  whole  pottery  vessels,  a sack  of  seeds,  and  two  or 
three  pairs  of  sandals  were  exhumed  by  some  gentleman  from  New 
York,  but  we  could  not  ascertain  his  name. 

We  have  excavated  extensively  in  Ash  Cave  and  found  the  relics 
of  man  very  numerous  throughout  the  ashes  and  the  cave  dirt  on  the 
floor.  These  relics  consisted  of  small  fragments  of  pottery,  flakes 
and  scales  of  flint,  bones  hardened  or  burned  by  fire,  broken  stones, 
arrowheads,  blocks  of  partly  worked  flint,  bone  awls  charcoal,  burnt 
stone,  etc.  About  400  specimens  were  found  in  two  days'  digging. 

We  think  from  our  examination  that  the  cave  was  used  as  a habi- 
tation site  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  and  that  three  or  four 
burials  were  made  in  the  sand  at  the  back  of  the  cave  against  the 
rear  wall.  The  ashes  covering  the  sand  at  the  place  of  burial,  are 
about  three  feet  in  depth.  We  found  a number  of  human  bones  at 
the  rear  of  the  cave,  and  from  their  state  of  preservation  the  skele- 
tons uncovered  by  previous  explorers  must  have  been  perfect.  We 
understood  that  the  sack  of  seeds  buried  with  one  of  the  individuals 
was  of  very  coarse  texture,  and  in  size,  about  24xl8i  nches.  The  pot- 
tery is  thin,  made  of  local  clays  and  superior  in  texture  to  that  usu- 
ally found  in  Ohio.  The  decorations  are  simple  incised  lines  cut 
with  a sharp  flint  or  pointed  stick. 

Ash  Cave  may  or  may  not  have  been  inhabited  by  glacial  man. 
Since  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  European  archaeologist  that  the 
paleolithic  man  did  not  use  pottery  ; that  he  employed  chipped  im- 
plements instead  of  polished  ones,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
remains  which  we  found  in  Ash  Cave  indicate  the  occupation  of  that 
place  in  remote  antiquity.  The  digging  out  of  the  whole  ash  bed 
might  reveal  ruder  relics  in  the  bottom.  But  the  strata  are  greatly 
disturbed,  and  if  relics  of  paleolithic  man  were  found,  scientists  would 
probably  claim  that  the  find  did  not  represent  the  earliest  culture, 
but  on  the  contrary  were  simply  the  rudest  types  employed  by  the 
man  who  also  made  use  of  polished  implements,  pottery,  etc. 
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Professor  Cope,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  skill  in  paleontology,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle upon  “the  antiquity  of  man  in  North  America,”  in  the  American 
Naturalist  for  June,  1895.  In  this  he  sums  up  the  facts  gleaned  in 
the  field.  He  says  that  in  Lookout  Cave,  Tennessee,  were  found  the 
jaws  of  a Tapirus  haysii  and  Mylodom.  He  says:  “It  is  perfectlv 
clear  from  these  results  that  there  exist  cave  deposits  of  two  ages  in 
North  America,  the  one  containing  the  existing  fauna  and  the  Indian, 
and  the  other  containing  the  Megalonyx  fauna,  and  which  has  so  far 
yielded  no  traces  of  the  existence  of  man.” 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  his  statement  : 

“The  existence  of  paleolithic  man  in  North  America  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated  by  cave  explorations  so  far  as  they  have  gone. 
We  can,  however,  only  consider  this  conclusion  as  one  which  may  be 
reversed  at  any  time.  The  state  of  affairs  on  the  Pacific  coast  may 
be  stated  as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  subject.”  More  spe- 
cifically as  to  the  finds  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  Professor  Cope  says  : 
“The  remains  of  man  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  gold  bearing 
gravel.  I have  found  them  (obsidian  spear  and  arrowhaeds)  in  pro- 
fusion, mixed  with  the  bones  of  extinct  fauna  ai  Fossil  Lake.  Oregon, 
in  a friable  and  wind-blown  formation.  This  man,  however,  so  far 
at  least  as  regards  California,  was  not  paleolithic,  since  he  made 
smoothly  ground  pestles  and  mortars. 

“There  is,  therefore,  considerable  probability  that  man  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Equus  fauna,  and  the  Equus  fauna  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Megalonyx  of  the  East.” 

Dr.  Wilson  suggests  that  further  explorations  be  carried  on  in  the 
Hocking  and  Paint  valleys  before  we  either  affirm  or  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  paleolithic  man.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  discoveries  in 
Ash  Cave  prove  its  occupation  by  the  red  Indian  or  his  immediate 
ancestor. 

Explorations  in  two  caves  near  Mt.  Blanchard,  Hancock 
county,  Ohio,  carried  on  by  the  writer  in  the  early  Spring  of  1893, 
resulted  in  finding  of  polished  stone  relics,  human  bones,  pottery,  etc. 
Dr.  Pease,  of  Massilon,  Ohio,  wrote  a paper  recently  upon  the  explor- 
ation of  a cave  in  Tuscarawas  county,  in  which  he  discovered  relics 
of  no  great  antiquity. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  large 
wet  cave  above  Bainbridge,  and  also  of  a number  of  caverns  in  a 
canon  known  as  “The  Gulf,”  some  two  miles  from  Ash  Cave,  are 
of  such  importance,  that  they  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Ohio  Archae- 
ological and  Historical  Society. 
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Ohio  State  University. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University : 

Gentlemen — I have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  a brief  report 
upon  the  Museum  and  its  growth,  field  explorations,  etc. 

In  making  this  communication,  I find  it  difficult  to  present  in 
condensed  form  all  that  might  be  said  with  regard  to  our  material  on 
hand,  explorations,  exchanges,  etc.  I would  respectfully  suggest 
the  publication  at  some  future  time  of  a larger  and  illustrated  report . 
setting  forth  facts  gleaned  from  field  work,  the  study  of  our  speci- 
mens— one  which  would  present  in  catalogue  form  our  collections. 

Warren  King  Moorehead,  Curator . 

Orton  Hall , Sept.  /,  1895. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL,  COLLECTIONS. 

Orton  Hall  contains  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  the  State,  illus- 
trating- the  life  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Ohio. 

The  chief  exhibits  are  from  Fort  Ancient,  Warren  county,  and 
from  the  mound  reg-ion  of  the  lower  Scioto  valley.  The  collection 
from  Fort  Ancient  includes  the  domestic  tools  and  utensiles  of  the 
women,  the  weapons  and  ornaments  of  the  men,  the  toys  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  charms  of  the  medicine  men.  The  hig-hest  and  lowest  of 
the  arts  are  represented.  Specimens  of  the  pottery  from  this  famous 
fortification  are  numerous  and  of  varied  decoration. 

The  exhibit  from  Ross  county  contains  copper  objects,  effigy 
pipes,  several  larg-e  pipes  representing-  birds,  animals  or  reptiles,  slate 
ornaments  and  ceremonials,  attesting-  a higher  plane  of  culture  than 
that  reached  by  any  other  pre-historic  tribe  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  distinction  in  culture  between  the  tribes  of  Ohio,  shown  by  the 
collection,  constitutes  one  of  its  strong-  points.  A considerable  col- 
lection of  the  pottery,  implements  and  crude  ornaments  of  a most 
primitive  savag-e  tribe  once  living-  in  the  hills  between  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  valleys  is  also  shown. 

Other  exhibits  from  Greene,  Highland,  Brown,  Adams  and  Licking 
counties  contain  several  thousand  objects,  and  together  with  those 
from  Ross  and  Warren,  are  loaned  by  the  Curator. 

Mr.  Marshall  Anderson  of  Circleville  collected  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  lower  Scioto  valley.  His  son  has  loaned  a valuable  exhibit 
consisting  of  mound,  field  and  village  site  finds.  Mr.  Anderson  col- 
lected fine  ornaments,  ceremonials,  tubes,  pipes,  etc.  He  visited 
Mexico  and  brought  back  several  unique  relics  of  the  Aztecs.  A 
large  engraved  disc  (hieroglyphics),  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and 
carved  upon  each  side,  is  his  most  noteworthy  relic.  Some  hundreds 
of  good  celts,  pestles,  axes,  hematites,  ornaments  and  flint  imple- 
ments and  a pyramid  of  small  arrow  heads  constitute  the  remainder 
of  the  collection.  It  is  the  largest  single  addition  to  the  museum. 

Professor  Sharkey,  of  Katon,  Ohio,  loaned  a good  exhibit. 

The  Spidell  collection  of  Newark  (some  1300  specimens)  was 
purchased. 

Mr.  James  Pillars,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  presented  an  interesting  series 
of  photographs. 

A collection  was  presented  by  Mr.  Warren  Cowen,  of  Highland 
county. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harper,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  presented  relics  from 
is  neighborhood. 
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Dr.  Anderson,  of  Maryland,  sent  an  interesting-  series  of  imple- 
ments of  slate,  quartz,  arg-illite,  jasper,  etc.,  from  the  villag-e  sites 
about  his  home. 

A large  and  important  exchang-e  was  made  with  Prof.  Perkins, 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  for  New  England  typical  specimens. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pedrit,  of  Illinois,  exchanged' whole  pottery  with  the 
department. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ludwig,  of  Circleville,  presented  specimens. 

Several  university  students  contributed  various  articles. 

A collection  of  value  was  purchased  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  and 
also  one  of  Mr.  Cole,  of  Newark. 

Mr.  L.  Simonton,  of  Lebanon,  exchanged  unfinished  implements. 
These  show  how  some  of  the  pipes  and  ceremonials  were  manufac- 
tured, and  are  of  value  to  students. 

Other  additions  are  properly  acknowledged  in  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Wilson,  of  State  St.,  Columbus,  loaned  for  a long 
period  a collection  which  falls  short  but  30  specimens  of  numbering 
4000.  It  was  the  work  of  a lifetime  on  the  part  of  his  father  to 
gather  this  exhibit  together.  Representing  every  phase  of  prehis- 
toric life  in  Knox  and  Licking  counties,  it  is  a splendid  addition  to 
the  museum.  New  case  room  to  the  extent  of  35  feet  has  been  ordered 
in  order  to  properly  accommodate  it. 

The  combined  collections  of  the  University,  the  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society,  the  Academy  (including  gifts  and  loans),  is 
now  a trifle  above  25,000  specimens.  As  the  Department  of  Archaeology 
has  been  in  existence  but  a year  and  a half,  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
considering  that  we  have  made  a rapid  advance  towards  laying  the 
foundation  of  a good  museum. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for 
the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  Department  and  for  kindness 
in  appropriations.  I am  also  indebted  to  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society  and  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  for  money 
and  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work,  and  to  the  following  patrons 
toward  the  field  fund  of  the  three  institutions  : Hon.  A.  S.  Bushnell, 

Gen.  M.  F.  Force,  Mrs.  David  Gebhardt,  Mr.  L.  H.  Wales,  Prof. 
E.  W.  Claypole,  and  several  others. 

FIELD  WORK  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  THE  OHIO 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  explorations  were  carried  on  among  the 
mounds  of  Ross  county  and  the  gravel  knolls  of  Pickaway  county. 
Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  latter,  both  last  year  and  also  dur- 
ing this  summer.  No  archaeologist  seems  to  have  excavated  in  them, 
although  they  have  been  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  promising 
a rich  field  for  research. 

In  July,  ’94,  a small  mound  near  Frankfort,  Ross  county,  was 
opened  and  several  decayed  skeletons  were  exhumed.  A few  beads, 
ungrooved  stone  axes,  pottery  fragments,  etc.,  were  taken  out. 
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Near  Yellow  Bud,  in  Ross  county,  two  mounds  upon  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Tootle  were  explored  and  a number  of  interesting-  thing’s  found. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  explorations  of  the  summer  were 
made  on  among  the  village  sites  and  burial  grounds  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  Indians  in  the  Pickaway  plains.  The  surface,  for  a distance 
of  two  miles,  was  carefully  gone  over  and  these  villages  were  posi- 
tively located  as  follows  : Logan’s  Town,  at  the  Logan  Elm,  at 

Congo  creek,  upon  the  Boggs  estate.  A small  town  (called  by  various 
names),  some  850  yards  down  Congo  creek,  below  the  Elm.  Comstock 
town,  upon  the  farm  of  the  Ludwig  and  other  heirs  along  the  pla- 
teau between  Sippo  and  Congo  creeks,  some  1000  yards  northeast  from 
the  union  of  Sippo  and  Congo.  Squaw,  Grenadier  (other  names), 
town,  upon  Mr.  Dan  Hittler’s  farm,  north  side  of  Sippo  creek,  upon 
a high  bluff  400  yards  from  the  creek,  running  from  Hittler’s  house 
(upon  the  Circleville  and  Chillicothe  pike)  east.  As  was  remarked 
in  the  Archaeologist  in  December,  1894  : 

“At  various  times  between  the  years  1700  and  1780  the 
French  and  English  had  trading  stores  in  these  towns.  Reference  to 
any  of  the  narratives  of  Indian  wars,  personal  accounts  of  captivity, 
etc.,  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  length  of  stay  of  the  traders,  the 
amount  of  goods  distributed,  the  number  of  Indians  in  each  village, 
etc.  Taking  Cornstalk  town  by  way  of  example,  the  amount  of 
goods  distributed  by  the  English  in  one  year  amounted  to  more  than 
$50,000.  That  town  contained  (1730  to  1780)  more  than  one  thou- 
sand persons,  and  the  population  was  constantly  ranging  above  or 
below  that  number,  as  war  parties  left  and  councils,  assemblies,  etc., 
called  in  surrounding  tribes.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  vast  number  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  glass  and  lead  objects 
which  must  have  been  lost,  traded,  carried  away  or  buried.  It  is  only 
important  that  I should  call  attention  to  the  singular  fact  that  so  few 
modern  implements  should  be  found  upon  town  sites  where  a popula- 
tion is  known  to  have  existed  for  more  than  seventy-five  years. 

“The  prehistoric  sites  furnish  pottery,  stone,  bone  and  shell 
relics  very  like  those  found  upon  the  modern  sites.  We  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  the  great  quantities  of  such  material  found  upon 
historic  sites  indicate  that  the  introduction  of  more  serviceable  uten- 
sils, weapons  and  ornaments  did  not  displace  the  old  and  more  primi- 
tive forms,  but  that  both  were  in  common  use  ; or  that  the  ancient 
forms  and  the  rough  pottery  sherds  and  rude  stone  relics  marked  the 
site  of  towns  which  existed  before  the  advent  of  the  traders  : or, 
lastly,  that  the  use  of  native  material  was  not  abandoned  for  the 
newer  utensils.  In  any  event,  we  must  accept  the  proposition  that 
nearly  all  of  the  relics  left  by  the  traders  have  either  disappeared  or 
resolved  themselves  into  dust  as  a consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
elements,  or  were  so  well  cared  for  as  to  be  taken  away  by  the  tribe 
on  their  removal  from  the  locality.  The  finding  of  an  occasional 
rusty  knife  blade,  pieces  of  iron  and  gun  locks  would  indicate  that 
the  latter  proposition  is  not  well  taken. 

“The  important  point  to  me  in  the  examination  is  that  we  can 
assign  to  all  large  village  sites  a considerable  period  of  occupancy. 
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If  the  traders,  after  a residence  of  seventy-five  years  among-  the  Ohio 
tribes  upon  the  sites  named,  have  left  so  few  relics  of  their  inter- 
course that  less  than  fifty  can  be  found  in  ten  days1  search  over  the 
fields,  must  we  not  assign  several  g-enerations  of  occupancy  to  a site 
where  the  same  party  (which  examined  the  modern  villag-es)  found 
upwards  of  five  hundred  prehistoric  relics?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
field  worked  g-ives  a rule  or  scheme  of  comparison.  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  few  Indians  inhabited  the  modern  sites  and  many  lived 
on  the  prehistoric.  Old  Chillicothe  contained  one  thousand  soles  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  I cannot  conceive  that  it  is  unreasonable,  or 
that  it  marks  a departure  from  the  fact  when  I state  that  the  prehis- 
toric sites  contained  many  thousand  more  objects  than  the  modern, 
and  that,  with  the  evidence  in  hand,  they  must  have  been  populated 
for  a much  long-er  period  or  by  larg-er  numbers.” 

Gravel  hills,  knolls  or  kames  about  these  towns  contain  many 
skeletons.  The  state  of  preservation  is  usually  good.  Some  of  the 
burials  are  modern,  but  most  of  them  appear  to  be  ancient,  or  at 
least  to  lack  the  guns,  beads,  coins,  medals,  kettles,  etc.,  of  the 
whites.  I base  this  assertion  upon  the  proposition  made  in  the  quo- 
tation obove  that  the  Indians  would  abandon  their  crude  and  primi- 
tive ornaments,  weapons  and  utensils  for  those  better  ones  of  the 
whites,  and  that  because  we  find  few  of  European  articles  in  the  graves, 
we  must  conclude  that  more  of  them  are  prehistoric  than  modern. 
Very  large  numbers  of  the  modern  graves  are  found,  but  more  of  the 
pre-Columbian. 

Gravel  burials  seem  to  have  been  made  in  trenches.  Twenty  or 
thirty  trenches  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
have  been  found  in  a radius  of  six  miles  of  the  villages.  Occasion- 
ally, the  skeletons  are  buried  in  a sitting  posture,  but  usually  they 
are  extended.  Few  infants  seem  to  have  been  interred. 

In  Mr.  Hittler’s  yard  we  exhumed  the  skeleton  of  a young  per- 
son, eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  It  lay  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  were  four  hundred  beads  about  the  neck,  a brass  band  around 
the  left  arm.  The  beads  were  of  glass.  Mr.  Hittler  said  that  he 
struck  the  skull  several  years  ago  when  setting  out  trees  and  that  a 
narrow  band  of  brass  encircled  the  head. 

At  the  Logan  Elm  we  found  a fairly  preserved  body,  but  no 
objects.  In  a pit  one  mile  from  the  Elm  was  another  skeleton,  four 
feet  from  the  surface,  but  badly  decayed.  In  both  these  pits  have 
workmen  found  dozens  of  well  preserved  skeletons.  Unfortunately, 
all  have  been  destroyed  or  scattered. 

After  the  completion  of  work  about  the  Shawanoese  village  sites 
we  went  to  Austin,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  secured  from  a pit  a 
number  of  skeletons  and  whole  crania.  As  but  three  or  four  whole 
crania  from  kame  cemeteries  have  been  secured  for  the  Museum,  we 
were  well  satisfied  to  find  an  undisturbed  pit  and  to  remove  from  it 
skulls,  femura,  tibiae,  humeri,  etc.  We  also  found  some  peculiar 
long  beads.  The  skeletons  will  be  studied  by  the  University  ana- 
tomists. 
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Flint  Ridge  is  well  known  to  every  archaeologist  and  specimens 
from  its  ancient  quarries  are  in  demand  among-  various  museums  and 
collectors.  When  the  field  work  in  Southern  Ohio  was  complete,  we 
went  to  the  Ridg-e  and  collected  some  6,500  finished  and  unfinished 
implements,  cores,  hammers,  nodules,  chips,  discs,  knives,  spear 
heads,  etc.  Exchanges  with  other  museums  can  be  made  during-  the 
coming-  winter  and  our  g-eneral  collection  largely  increased. 

Numbers  of  farm  houses  were  visited  in  parts  of  the  country  and 
some  two  thousand  specimens  bought  at  small  expense.  Five  hun- 
dred of  these  will  be  retained  and  the  others  traded  for  such  objects 
/from  eastern,  western  and  southern  localities,  as  we  do  not  possess. 

THE  AMBOS  MOUND. 

The  money  donated  by  various  individuals  for  archaeologic  ex- 
plorations under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  was 
employed  in  the  exploration  of  the  Ambos  Mound,  situated  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Columbus.  While  the  sum  on  hand  was 
inadequate  for  the  expense  incurred,  the  work  was  continued  until 
the  whole  structure  was  thoroughly  explored. 

The  mound  is  eight  feet  high  and  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
composed  of  ordinary  clay.  It  is  located  near  the  Green  Lawn 
bridge,  South  High  street.  It  belonged  to  a series  of  tumuli  cover- 
ing the  site  of  Columbus,  and  its  nearest  fellow  mound  was  on  the 
present  site  of  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Mound  and  High  streets. 
Being  the  last  mound  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbus,  its 
exploration  attracted  much  interest  and  more  than  300  persons  visited 
it  each  day.  The  examination  extended  over  a period  of  three  weeks, 
from  two  to  three  men  being  employed  each  day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a detailed  description  of  the 
discoveries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  complete  field  notes  of  each  day’s 
work  are  preserved  and  that  these  are  accompanied  by  photographs 
and  drawings.  A total  of  twenty-seven  skeletons  were  found  in  the 
mound.  Most  of  these  lay  upon  the  base  line  (or  bottom)  of  the 
structure  and  were  original  interments.  There  was  little  evidence 
of  the  mound  having  been  disturbed  by  previous  excavators. 

Nearly  all  of  these  interments  were  unaccompanied  by  relics. 
With  several  of  the  more  important  individuals  were  found  copper 
beads,  stone  celts  or  ungrooved  axes,  shell  beads,  spears  and  arrow 
heads,  flint  knives  and  slate  ornaments.  Several  of  the  skeletons 
presented  interesting  anatomical  peculiarities.  For  instance,  the 
elecranon  perforation  of  the  humerus  was  observed  in  more  than  fif- 
teen instances,  the  flattening  of  the  tibiae  occurred  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  crania  were  unusually  thick  and  of  pronounced  dolichoce- 
phalic type,  the  lower  jaw  strongly  prognathic,  etc.  The  skeleton 
of  a small  sized  man  found  near  the  center  of  the  mound  was 
removed  together  with  the  earth  in  which  it  had  been  originally 
placed.  This  was  done  by  building  a wooden  box  around  the 
remains.  There  were  a number  of  interesting  implements  with  the 
skeleton,  more  particularly  several  bone  handles  to  flint  knives,  a 
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tube  pipe  and  a bone  harpoon.  It  is  now  in  Orton  Hall,  together 
with  the  other  relics  and  bones  from  the  tumulus.  It  makes  a very 
interesting  exhibit,  for  it  illustrates  the  mortuary  customs  of  the  F rank- 
lin  county  mound  builders. 

The  skeletons  which  were  fairly  well  preserved,  or  those  accom- 
panied by  relics  are  mentioned  in  accordance  with  the  letters  em- 
ployed upon  the  daily  diagrams  and  in  the  field  notes. 

Skeleton  “E”,  two  feet  eight  inches  below  the  surface;  25%  feet 
from  starting  point.  Head  to  the  South,  decayed.  Covered  by  eight 
flat  stones.  At  the  skull,  pieces  of  deer  antlers,  deer  bones  and  teeth, 
several  slate  ornaments,  ungrooved  axe,  ;irrow  heads,  chips,  discs  and 
unfinished  arrow  heads,  twelve  pieces  of  worked  bone  and  seven 
beads. 

Skeleton  “M”,  28%  feet  from  starting  point.  A cremated  body 
lay  near  it.  Tube  pipe,  celt,  two  ungrooved  axes,  flint  arrow  heads, 
etc. 

Skeleton  “N”,  was  fairly  preserved,  bones  now  on  exhibition. 

Skeleton  “P”,  28  feet  from  starting  point  on  west  side  of  mound. 
Well  enough  preserved  to  remove  skull  and  long  bones. 

Skeleton  “V”,  32  feet  from  starting  point.  Ungrooved  axe, 
knife,  etc. 

As  yet  no  complete  study  has  been  made  of  the  material  from 
this  mound.  It  will  furnish  much  new  material  for  archaeologic 
study.  Its  special  interest  to  us  lies  not  only  in  this  fact,  but  that  it 
is  the  only  mound  near  Columbus  which  has  been  carefully  and 
scientifically  explored,  and  whose  contents  give  positive  evidence  as 
to  the  culture  and  standing  of  the  tribes  of  this  region. 

In  connection  with  the  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
it  might  be  well  to  reproduce  the  following  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  Since  this  was  made,  a 
few  specimens  have  been  added,  many  more  mounds,  graves,  sites, 
earthworks,  etc.,  placed  upon  the  map  and  the  exploration  of  the 
Ohio  Caverns  has  been  undertaken: 

Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Society,  [ 
Department  of  Archeology,  ) 

Mr.  E.  O.  Randall , Secretary  : 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 

upon  the  work  which  I have  done  for  your  Society: 

Since  my  appointment  as  Curator  of  your  collection  and  in  charge 
of  the  preservation  or  the  State  antiquities  for  the  Society,  I have 
visited  numbers  of  ancient  earthworks  and  enclosures,  of  mounds 
and  village  sites  in  the  State.  I have  found  many  of  these  in  culti- 
vated fields,  others  in  woods  and  upon  hilltops.  Those  in  the  fields 
are  somewhat  injured,  and  several  nearly  destroyed  because  of  con- 
tinuous cultivation.  Those  upon  the  hills  or  in  timber  are  well  pre- 
served, and  present  nearly  the  same  appearance  that  they  did  when 
the  mound  builders,  who  constructed  them,  left  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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I have  begun  an  archaeological  map  of  the  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  given  me  by  your  committee  some  months  ago.  I 
have  taken  the  government  map  and  the  observations  of  six  of  the 
best  Archaeologists  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  accepted  such  pre-Colum- 
bian works  as  they  have  described  as  accurately  located.  I have  had 
county  and  township  maps  prepared  and  sent  to  the  most  intelligent 
Archaeologists  of  the  State.  These  gentlemen  have  co-operated  with 
me  and  have  sent  in  upwards  of  one  thousand  ancient  monuments, 
located  according  to  farms,  creeks,  townships  and  counties.  We 
have  a total  of  three  thousand  monuments  accurately  located,  and 
during  the  next  year  we  can  locate  from  three  to  four  thousand 
more.  This  work  has  never  been  established  on  so  large  a scale  in 
America.  France,  Germany  and  England  know  the  exact  location 
of  every  one  of  their  prehistoric  remains.  As  ours  are  as  imposing, 
as  important  and  as  interesting  as  those  of  Europe,  we  certainly 
should  not  be  behind  our  friends  across  the  water  in  our  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

We  have  received  several  small  collections,  aggregating  1,500 
specimens  and  two  thousand  dollars  in  value,  during  the  past  year. 
These  have  been  carefully  arranged  and  labelled  in  the  fire-proof 
museum  known  as  Orton  Hall,  Ohio  State  University.  With  the 
original  collection  of  the  Society,  our  total  exhibit  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  specimens,  and  makes  the  third  best  showing 
in  the  entire  State,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  presenting  larger  and 
more  valuable  exhibits.  We  have  received  some  funds  for  explora- 
tion, and  these  were  used  during  the  year  in  work  in  Licking,  Ross 
and  Pickaway  counties.  None  of  this  money  was  contributed  by  the 
Society,  but  by  individuals  of  means  who  were  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  science. 

The  collection  given  in  my  charge  by  the  former  Secretary,  Mr. 
Graham,  was  somewhat  mixed  and  lacked  the  proper  labels.  I have 
cleaned  all  specimens,  re-labeled  and  exhibited  according  to  use  and 
localities.  I have  made  a strictly  scientific  exhibit,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Peabody  museums. 

The  total  cost  of  my  department  during  the  year  has  been  less 
than  $200,  and  the  returns  in  material  have  exceeded  $1,500. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

January  15,  1895. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  October  number  of  The 
Archeologist  will  be  combined 
with  Popular  Science  News,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City.  Popu- 
lar Science  News  has  been  in 
existence  twenty-nine  years.  It 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  branch 
of  science,  but  represents  chem- 
istry, geology,  natural  history, 
archaeology,  and  the  other  sci- 
ences. The  subscribers  of  The  Ar- 
chaeologist will  receive  Popular 
Science  News  up  to  the  expiration 
of  their  subscriptions.  They  will 
be  presented  with  the  same  class 
of  archaeologic  matter  which  has 
been  given  them  in  the  past,  and 
in  addition  to  this  they  will  have 
articles  and  notes  covering  other 
branches  of  science. 


Popular  Science  News  has  a 
circulation  twenty  times  as  large 
as  that  of  The  Archaeologist. 
Great  authorities  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  contribute 
to  its  columns.  By  this  combina- 
tion with  Popular  Science  News, 
we  secure  an  extensive,  better  and 
more  diversified  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  for  our  subscribers, 
and  we  sincerely  believe  that  the 
union  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

The  Archaeologist  has  steadi- 
ly grown  since  its  organization.  It 
seems  to  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  all  collectors  and  stu- 
dents who  were  unwilling  to  wait 
for  the  tardy  quarterlies.  By  our 
arrangement  with  PopularScience 
News  we  do  not  intend  to  reduce 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  anthro- 
pologic material,  but  shall  fulfill 
all  promises  made  in  the  past. 

Subscriptions  will  be  sent  from 
the  receipt  of  this  September 
number  (being  the  last  number 
published  at  Columbus,  Ohio),  to 
Benjamin  Uillard,  publisher,  19 
Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Adver- 
tising contracts  and  all  other 
business  matters  will  be  sent  di- 
rect to  him.  Articles  for  publi- 
cation, notes  and  news,  descrip- 
tions of  relics  and  all  matters  for 
publication  in  the  regular  col- 
umns, will  be  sent  to  the  past 
editor  of  The  Archaeologist, 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
will  act  as  editor  of  the  de- 
partment of  Archaeology  in  Pop- 
ular Science  News. 

F inally,  the  presentmanagement 
of  The  Archaeologist  thanks 
subscribers  and  contributors  for 
the  kindly  interest  which  they 
have  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
journal.  The  editor  acknowledges 
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his  personal  obligation  to  all 
persons  who  have  rendered  him 
valuable  assistance. 

Anyone  who  has  missed  any 
number  of  The  Archaeologist 
for  1895,  should  write  at  once  to 
this  office,  as  all  back  numbers  ( ex- 
cept complete  sets)  will  be  des- 
troyed within  a week  or  ten  days 
after  this  issue.  Persons  who 
have  any  business  to  transact 
with  this  office,  should  write  the 
business  manager  immediately, 
as  after  September  first  all  mail 
(except  that  relating  to  the  pub- 
lication of  articles,  general  cor- 
respondence, the  explanation  of 
relics,  etc.)  will  go  direct  to  Mr. 
Lillard. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


“Faith  and  Science.”  By  the  Marquis 
de  Nadaillac.  Correspondent  of  the 
Institute ; Associate  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  etc.,  etc. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  our  readers  this  excellent  critique  on 
Mr.  Balfour’s  famous  book,  “The 
Foundation  of  Belief.” 

But  it  is  much  more  than  a critique. 
In  these  days  of  widespread  agnosti- 
cism, and  of  so  much  pseudoscientific 
agnosticism,  a clear,  logical,  scientific 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  spir- 
itual life  is  more  than  welcome  to  all 
scientific  men.  That  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  one  entitled  to  speak  with  au- 
thority upon  scientific  matters,  adds 
weight  to  the  arguments  which  the 
author  presents  with  unusual  fairness. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  one  giving 
more  than  a brief  and  very  incomplete 
resume  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  pages  a very  proper  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  that  true 
science  which  lifts  up  men’s  hearts 
and  ennobles  their  souls,  and  the  narrow 


rationalism  which  is  responsible  for 
an  increase  of  crime  and  many  other 
striking  evils.  This  is  a distinction  too 
often  overlooked  by  both  the  superficial 
and  the  scientific  observer. 

The  reconciliation  of  faith  and 
science  ! 

Only  the  scientist  knows  how  much 
these  words  mean  and  how  difficult, 
how  herculean,  the  task.  Mr.  Balfour 
shows  very  clearly  that  naturalism  (in 
which  he  includes  rationalism  and  the 
other  materialistic  philosophies)  can 
provide  no  source  for  our  moral,  aes- 
thetic and  intellectual  faculties.  Para- 
sites exist  in  the  body  of  a higher  or- 
ganism, and  need  no  nervous  or  diges- 
tive system,  for  their  host  supplies 
these.  So  there  exists  in  society  cer- 
tain persons  holding-  rationalistic  the- 
ories, but  living  up  to  a.high  moral  and 
altruistic  standard.  But  they  are  really 
filled  with  the  ideas,  the  sentiments 
which  they  repudiate,  and,  like  the 
parasites,  they  cannot  detach  them- 
selves from  the  body  of  their  host,  to 
which  they  cling  by  slender  threads. 

As  to  metaphysical  theories,  they 
are  perhaps  more  often  effects  than 
causes  ; the  product  of  the  eternal  de- 
sire of  man  to  harmonize  with  his 
intellect  instinctive,  or  rather  inate 
beliefs. 

Rationalism,  which  is  nothing  but 
fully  developed  naturalism,  promises 
us  truth,  but  it  cannot  redeem  its 
promises.  These  two  great  powers, 
science,  founded  on  intellect;  faith, 
founded  on  religion,  can  be  reconciled. 
Among  the  principal  factors  condu- 
cive to  this  result  is  authority,  civil  and 
Divine.  Science  and  the  human  intel- 
lect can  never  satisfy  all  of  man’s 
legitimate  aspirations.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  escape  the  difficulty  ; na- 
tural selection  cannot  account  for  con- 
science, sympathy,  the  admiration  of 
the  beautiful.  Unassisted  reason,  Mr. 
Balfour  declares  to  be  pure  fiction. 
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We  must  admit  the  existence  of  a God, 
Who  permits  us  to  knowand  understand, 
however  fully,  His  designs. 

Mr.  de  Nadaillac  pronounces  Mr. 
Balfour’s  work  to  be  a sign  of  the  times. 
Huxley  denies  that  man  is  the  final 
product  of  evolution.  “The  cry  of  the 
human  intellect,  of  the  human  con- 
science, is  stronger  than  the  sad  teach- 
ings of  these  temporary  conquerors. 
Already  we  can  discern  the  signs  of  the 
coming  revolt.” 

We  heartily  recommend  the  work  of 
Mr.  de  Nadaillac  to  our  readers  and 
only  wish  that  an  English  translation 
of  this  unprejudiced  and  scholarly 
critique  might  find  its  way  to  our 
shores.  H.  G.  M. 


“Beni  Hasan”.  Archaeological  Survey 

of  Egypt,  2 vols.,  illustrated. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  “Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,”  a remarkable  book 
has  been  published.  This  book  relates 
to  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  which  are 
found  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  receive 
their  name  from  a family  of  Arabs — 
“sons  of  Hasan” — who  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  in  which  the  tombs  are 
excavated.  The  tombs  have  been  des- 
cribed by  Egypt-yologists  more  than 
once.  As  long  ago  as  1798  Jomard 
mentioned  them  as  “well  preserved  in 
all  their  parts.”  In  1828  Champollion 
and  Rosellini  studied  them  with  great 
care,  and  in  1834  and  1842  Wilkinson 
and  Eepsius  did  their  splendid  work  on 
these  ancient  monuments.  But  it  has 
been  left  to  the  “Egypt  Exploration  ” 
Association  to  give  the  tombs  to  the 
English  reader  in  exact  reproduction 
in  picture  and  drawing,  so  that  one  can 
now  study  Ancient  Egypt  at  home  with 
the  secure  feeding  that  here  are  before 
him  the  fac-similes  of  all  the  pictures 
and  inscriptions  found  in  the  tombs, 
together  with  the  translations. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
tombs  belong  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 


of  Egypt,  i.  e.,  about  B.  C.  2500,  or  from 
our  date,  about  4400  years ! Nothing 
of  antiquity  in  Europe,  much  less  noth- 
ing of  man’s  work  remaining  in  our 
country,  can  compare  in  age  with  these 
ancient  illustrated  tombs  of  Egypt. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 
Part  I contains  forty-seven  plates,  and 
Part  II,  thirty-seven  : in  both,  eighty- 
four  plates.  Some  of  these  are  colored 
in  exact  likeness  to  the  original  pic- 
tures, and  all  of  them  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  skill  and  patience  with 
which  modern  archaeologists  pursue 
their  labors. 

1.  We  see  something  of  the  customs 
and  past-times  of  those  long  forgotten 
peoples.  They  had  sports  and  plays 
differing  very  little  indeed  from  those 
of  ourselves.  Wrestlers  are  seen  grap- 
pling with  other,  and  each  trying  to 
get  a good  “hold”  on  his  antagonist. 
Men  are  seen  playing  at  various  games, 
drafts  (or  checkers)  among  the  rest. 
They  fish  with  hook  and  line,  with  nets, 
with  a two-pronged  spear,  and  snare 
birds  with  a skill  that  seems  quite 
modern.  Clearly,  those  old  people  of 
nearly  five  thousand  years  ago  had 
their  recreations  and  enjoyments  as 
well  as  we  of  these  last  days. 

2.  The  art  which  flourished  then 

was  of  a high  order.  The  drawings  of 
men  and  animals  prove  that  in  repre- 
senting the  human  form,  animals,  and 
objects  of  Nature,  the  Egyptians  were 
by  no  means  children.  The  action  of 
some  of  the  figures  is  remarkable.  One 
can  fancy  that  he  almost  sees  the  con- 
tortions and  writhings  of  the  bodies  of 
the  wrestlers,  and  the  erect  and  tense 
body  of  the  bowman  as  he  draws  the 
bow  to  the  arrow’s  head  is  marvellously 
executed.  Besides,  in  some  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  work  on  the  tombs,  there  is 
shown  great  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
lines,  almost  approaching  the  fine  work 
seen  in  lace.  W.  G.  M. 

Write  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Winslow,  15  Blad- 
gen  St.,  Boston,  for  prices. 
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“The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
State  Academy  of  Sciences.  Year 
of  1894.’’ 

This  contains  articles  upon  general 
science.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
archaeological  articles  in  the  volume, 
one  of  which  deals  with  the  exploration 
of  the  Ambos  mound,  near  Columbus. 
The  academy  is  young  but  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  now  has  something  over 
200  members. 

“Platycnemic  Man  in  New  York.’  By 
W.  H.  Sherzer,  reprinted  from  the 
State  Geologist  for  the  year  1893. 

This  pamphlet  treats  of  primitive 
man  from  an  anatomical  standpoint, 
and  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  liter- 
ature on  the  subject.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
devoted  to  osteological  characters. 

The  American  Anthropologist  for 
July,  1895,  contains  the  following  ar- 
ticles : “The  God  ‘D,’  in  the  Codex 

Cortesianus,”  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
“The  Early  Navajo  and  Apache,’’  by 
F.  Webb  Hodge.  “The  Relation  of 
Sociology  to  Anthropology,”  by  Tes- 
ter F.  Ward.  “The  Name  Chickaho- 
rniny,”  by  Wm.  Wallace  Tooker.  “A 
Yuma  Cremation,”  by  G.  R.  Putnam. 
“Australian  Rock  Pictures,”  by  R. 
H.  Matthews.  “Some  Principles  of 
Nomenclature,”  by  W.  J.  McGee. 

This  number  is  especially  interesting 
on  account  of  the  discussion  between 
Messrs.  Hodge  and  Bourke,  over  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Hodge,  “The  Early  Na- 
vajo and  Apache.’’ 


“Proceedings  of  the  Tacoma  Academy 

of  Science.” 

This  pamphlet  is  devoted  entirely  to 
“Is  it  Mt.  Tacoma  or  Rainier?”  by 
Hon.  James  Wickersham.  The  histori- 
cal value  of  the  production  is  consider- 
able, and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  lin- 
guists. The  discussion  in  the  papers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  name  of 
Tacoma  or  Rainier  seems  to  have 
waxed  warm.  The  paper  is  rather 
more  of  local  than  general  interest. 


“The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archae- 
ologist.” 

The  July  number  is  especially  finely 
illustrated  and  contains  articles  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Roman  Therme  of  Fiesole,” 
by  Leader  Scott.  “Churchyard  Games 
in  Wales,”  by  Elias  Owen,  M.  A.  F.  S. 
A.  “Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Burial 
Place  and  a Symbol-bearing  Slab  at 
Easterton  of  Roseisle,”  by  Hugh  W. 
Young,  F.  S.  A.  (Scot.)  “Illustrated 
Notes.”  “Antiquarian  News  Items  and 
Comments.”  It  can  be  obtained  through 
Bimrose  & Sons,  23  Old  Bailey,  Derby, 
London,  England. 


“Pre-historic  Man  at  the  Head  Waters 
of  the  Mississippi  River.”  By  J.  V. 
Brower,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Itasca  State  Park  Commission. 

The  work  of  Mr  Brower  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a number  of  times  in  The  Ar- 
chaeologist,and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  publish  any  extended  account 
of  his  recent  publication.  The  explor- 
ations of  mounds  and  village  sites  are 
carefully  presented,  and  much  material 
in  his  former  publication  has  been 
united  and  here  presented.  There  are 
many  maps  and  illustatrions. 

The  finds  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
considerable  or  very  important.  None 
of  the  northern  or  northwestern 
mounds  yield  as  many  or  as  diversified 
art  objects  as  are  found  throughout  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley.  Persons  de- 
siring the  book  should  write  to  Mr. 
Brower  at  St.  Paul. 


In  Science  Dr.  Brinton  has  published 
short  articles  upon:  “Is  Craniaology 

a Science?”  “A  Study  of  the  Guay- 
cum."  “Why  the  Japanese  Conquered.” 
“Racial  and  Fthnic  Traits.”  “The 
Pictographs  of  Lower  California.” 
“The  Earliest  Human  Occupants  of  the 
Atlantic  Watershed.”  “Science”  can 
be  obtained  at  41  Fast  49th  St.,  N.  Y. 
“The  Ritual  Calendar  of  Central 
America.  ” “ Sources  of  Peruvian 

Civilization.” 
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Correspondence  Relating  to  a Stone 
Wall  in  Copiah  County,  near 
Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

New  Town,  O.,  Aug.  1,  1895. 
Editor  The  Archaeologist: 

I enclose  you  the  first  bit  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  great  prehistoric 
stone  work  of  Mississippi,  that  I have 
been  able  to  obtain  since  my  letter  to 
you  last  fall.  I sent  Dr.  Birdsong  a 
letter  last  November,  requesting  him 
to  visit  the  wall,  and  make  as  full  an 
examination  as  his  means  and  oppor- 
tunities allowed.  The  marks  of  foot- 
travel  upon  the  top  of  the  structure 
(see  Archaeologist,  January,  1895), 
and  the  general  character  of  the  coun- 
try, suggested  to  me  the  probability  of 
its  having  originally  been  a causeway, 
leading  from  a town,  across  former 
lakes  or  marshes,  to  other  towns  in  ai 
similar  acquatic  situation.  From  Dr. 
Birdsong’s  report,  it  seems  difficult  to 
ascertain  even  that  much,  without  a 
more  extensive  investigation  than  he 
was  able  to  conduct.  His  observations, 
however,  confirm  our  previous  inform- 
ation as  to  the  character  of  the  mason- 
ry; so  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  it 
is  a work  of  great  magnitude,  and  of 
decidedly  advanced  workmanship. 

I cannot  help  hoping  that  this 
remarkable  monument  may  finally 
prove  what  some  of  our  ablest  scholars 
haVe  long  conjectured,  viz.,  that  the 
country  of  the  Dower  Mississippi  has 
a place  within  the  boundaries  of  an- 
cient Mexican  history.  The  work  is 
situated  in  the  very  neighborhood 
where,  if  descriptions  are  to  be  trusted, 
are  several  groups  of  pyramids  as 


Mexican-like  as  if  they  were  modeled 
upon  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
great  temple  mounds  of  historic  Teoti- 
huacan;  and  where,  not  many  years 
ago,  was  found  a disk  showing  the  un- 
mistakable calendar-system  of  the  an- 
cient Nahuas. 

The  oldest  tradition  of  the  Nahuas 
of  Mexico  is  that  their  first  forefathers 
came  from  a very  distant  country,  by 
way  of  the  eastern  coast,  landing  from 
their  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Panuco,  at  a date  which  several  emi- 
nent American  scholars  fix  as  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
This  long  migration  (always  distin- 
guished clearly  from  later  national 
migrations  over  land)  is  mentioned  in 
the  traditions  of  all  the  successive 
Mexican  nations  descended  from  that 
original  company  of  immigrants  — 
the  Olmecs,  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs 
— and  also  in  the  Popol-Vuh  of  the 
Guatemalans,  which  is  certainly  a nar- 
rative of  the  Nahua,  not  the  Maya 
branch  of  the  Guatemalan  people.  The 
story  of  the  migration  is  by  far  the 
most  expansive,  as  told  in  the  Guata- 
malan  version.  There,  the  original 
home  “ across  the  seci”  is  designated  as 
“bayala” , “land  of  divided  or  stagnant 
zvaters ”,  and  the  wild,  semi-mythical 
legend  is  full  of  allusions  to  a tremend- 
ous flood,  and  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  the  whole  race  of  human  be- 
ings inhabiting  the  watery  country. 
The  marks  of  former  floods  and  earth- 
quakes are  so  prominent  in  the  geology 
of  the  Dower  Mississippi  Valley,  that  it 
requires  no  imagination  to  adapt  the 
incidents  of  the  legend  to  that  locality. 
By  comparing  the  Quiche  legend  of 
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the  creation,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  account  of  the  migration 
(“Bancroft’s  Native  Races,”  Vols.  3 
and  5)  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  of 
the  earthquake  of  1811,  (“Principles  of 
Geology,”  pp.  269-272  and  466-7)  you 
will  see  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  certain  parts  of  the  aboriginal 
fable  and  the  description  of  the  modern 
scientist.  The  darkening  of  the  earth, 
the  hurricane,  the  showers  of  sulphur 
shooting  up  from  the  earth  and  falling 
upon  the  inhabitants,  the  sinking  of 
great  tracts  of  country,  and  the  rush- 
ing of  the  vast  waters  over  the  sunken 
districts,  the  shaking  of  the  forests, 
so  that  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
could  not  climb  their  branches,  the 
great  chasms  opening  in  the  earth, 
like  ravines;  the  caves  and  dens  of  the 
•earth  closing  their  holes  against  the 
fugitives,  the  rising  of  the  land  in 
places,  so  as  to  “stop  the  sea”  (viz., 
change  the  course  of  the  flood) — all 
these,  sublime  and  fearful  phenomena, 
are  as  graphically  pictured  in  the  wild, 
superstition-shadowed  legend,  as  in  the 
national  language  of  the  geologist. 

The  same  phenomena,  to  be  sure, 
might  have  occurred  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  in  Mexico  itself;  but  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Olmecs,  who  sprung  direct- 
ly from  the-  first  Nahua  colony  of 
Paunco,  locate  the  motherland  of  their 
race  “ towards  Florida" ; the  traditions 
of  the  Toltecs,  whose  origin  is  easily 
traced  to  the  same  colony,  say  that  it 
was  at  a great  distance  from  Mexico, 
“across  immense  lands  and  waters,” 
and  in  the  records  of  the  Quiches  and 
Cakchiquels,  it  is  several  times  stated 
that  the  birth-place  of  the  Quiches  and 
Mexicans  was  “toward  the  east”,  and 
“on  the  other  side  of  the  sea”.  In  the 
light  of  the  Olmec  version,  the  land 
beyond  the  sea  can  only  be  looked  for 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Is  it  not  probable  then  that  the  dis- 


tant ancestors  of  the  Nahuas  were  in- 
habitants of  the  Mississippi  marshes; 
that  they  were  driven  from  their  home 
by  one  of  the  tremendous  natural  con- 
vulsions of  that  region,  and  that  the 
fullest  recollection  of  the  catastrophe 
survives  in  the  Quiche  scriptures. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Jewett. 


Hazeehurst,  Miss.,  July  10,  1895. 
Prof.  Jno.  B.  Jewett , New  Town,  O.  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  May  2d, 
came  duly,  but  I was  away  from  home, 
hence  delayed  answer.  Am  sorry  my 
previous  description  miscarried,  as  I 
am  enthusiastic  and  desire  very  much 
to  conduct  an  exploring  party  to  this 
wonderful  ruin. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
stone  work  in  ’78  while  refugeeing  from 
yellow  fever  plague.  An  old  surveyor 
related  that  he  had  examined  some  of 
stones  (then  serving  for  a mill  dam) 
that  had  been  taken  from  this  “pave- 
ment”, he  termed  it,  and  found  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  art, — in  his  own 
words,  “The  marks  of  a master- 
mason’s  trowel.”  He  had  observed  the 
same  thing  on  some  large  building 
stones  in  another  part  of  the  State, 
near  Monticello,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  State,  where  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss, long  ago,  engaged  in  many  a for- 
ensic battle, — on  Pearl  river.  Our  par- 
ticular point  of  interest,  however,  lies 
near  the  lower  middle  line  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  State,  near  Port  Gib- 
son, due  east  from  that  place  about  18 
miles  where  the  counties  of  Copiah  and 
Claiborne  meet  at  Brandywine  creek. 
The  quarry,  as  the  natives  term  it,  i.  e., 
the  point  where  I examined  the  sup- 
posed ancient  wall,  is  just  within  Clai- 
borne county. 

Running  under  a high  hill  or  the 
edge  of  it  next  to  what  might  have 
once  been  the  old  bed  of  a great  river, 
— the  Mississippi  perhaps,  or  an  arm 
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of  the  sea,  tall  palm  pines,  waving 
their  ever  green  plumes  hig-h  above 
this  silent  mystery,  one  stands  strange- 
ly awed  and  bewildered  vainly  trying 
to  place  this  monument  of  the  past. 
The  seams  are  fine,  not  gaping-  wide  in 
places  as  in  a natural  ledge.  Where- 
ever  there  has  been  a break,  the  mason 
has  nicely  filled  it. 

Without  considerable  excavating  the 
shape,  size  or  any  data  as  to  the  use 
this  structure  once  served  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  people  living  in  its 
vicinity  have  rolled  out  the  stones, 
without  reference  to  its  past  history 
or  supposed  artificial  nature,  using 
them  for  foundations  for  buildings, 
since  they  are  so  uniform,  requiring 
no  trimming,  they  are  already  shaped 
in  regular  blocks,  nearly  cubes,  excel- 
lent for  the  purpose. 

Further  on,  at  a point  where  I have 
not  as  yet  visited,  it  is  said  the  country 
being  flatter,  the  “wall”  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  branching  out  into  rooms 
with  steps  leading  down  into  a basin 
or  what  might  have  once  been  an  arti- 
ficial lake. 

Many  people  have  examined  the  wall 
where  it  juts  out  from  underneath  the 
dome-crowned  hill  at  Brandywine, — 
where  I saw  it — and  gone  away  mysti- 
fied. Many  say  it  is  only  a fine  exam- 
ple of  nature’s  close  resemblance  to 
art — only  a ledge  of  a little  better  qual- 
ity of  sandstone  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  There  are 
other  mysteries  in  its  neighborhood. 
Holes  in  the  earth  in  two  or  three 
places  of  unknown  depth,  the  openings 
indicating  that  they  are  not  natural 
yet  “the  oldest  inhabitant”  can  give  no 
account  of  their  history. 

I have  made  the  only  investigation 
(with  Col.  Dupner)  that  the  mounds  of 
this  part  of  the  State  have  had.  My  little 
collection  of  pottery,  stone  implements, 
beads,  etc.,  is  the  best  private  collec- 
tion in  the  State,  if  not  the  best  public 


one.  I have  a friend  employed  at  the 
Smithsonian  in  Washington  to  whom 
I have  appealed  and  that  we  can  make 
an  early  onslaught  on  the  “wall”.  I 
may  soon  make  a preliminary  visit 
and  take  a “kodak”.  Trusting  to  meet 
you  in  person  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time you  will  inform  me  of  your  plans. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Thos.  B.  Birdsong. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

The  Maysville  (Ky.)  Hedger  printed 
the  following  regarding  explorations 
carried  on  in  Kentucky,  near  the  Ohio 
River,  by  Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  of  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History: 

“Our  correspondent  visited  the 
Indian  mounds  Tuesday,  and  found 
all  hands  busy  unearthing  relics  of 
a by-gone  age  and  race.  Bones  of  the 
deer,  pieces  of  antler,  well  preserved, 
of  this  co-partner  of  the  redman  in 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground,  shells, 
beads,  pieces  of  pottery,  etc.,  were  be- 
ing exhumed  at  every  stroke  of  the  pick 
and  spade.  The  skulls  of  two  skeletons 
were  in  plain  view,  but  had  not  been 
removed. 

“This  field  has  for  long  years  been 
known  as  the  “bony  field”  through  all 
the  neighborhood,  on  account  of  bones 
being  so  often  plowed  up,  both  of  men 
and  animals.  These  people,  of  what- 
ever race  they  were,  were  all  buried 
with  their  faces  toward  the  West,  as 
they  are  found  in  that  position. 

“The  mussel  shells  that  are  found 
are  in  almost  perfect  condition,  and 
may  have  been  brought  from  the 
North  Fork  of  Lacking,  which  is  near 
the  mounds  and  which  abounds  with 
them. 

“The  soil  for  two  or  three  feet  down 
is  a dark  brown,  almost  black,  and 
some  of  the  skeletons,  of  which  there 
have  been  twenty-eight  exhumed,  are 
found  even  below  the  clay. 
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“We  saw  two  pipes,  one  of  which  had 
the  face  of  an  idol  plainly  carved  on  it. 

“In  close  proximity  to  the  mounds 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  acient  fort. 
Some  interesting-  developments  are 
looked  for  in  a few  days,  probably,  and 
we  shall  give  the  Ledger  readers  a 
further  account  of  this  interesting 
matter.”  

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of  June 
30th,  has  a full  page  article  with  many 
illustrations  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Dilg, 
who  claims  to  have  found  a serpent 
mound,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long, 
in  one  of  the  suburbs.  Several  of  his 
drawings  and  maps  are  reproduced, 
and  his  opinions  upon  Chicago  Palaeo- 
lithic man,  Mound  Builders  and  Indi- 
ans are  stated. 


A serpent  mound  has  been  found 
near  Massillon,  Ohio.  Dr.  Pease 
writes  a description  of  same  to  The 
Arch^oeogist,  which  will  be  published 
in  Popular  Science  News  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer,  Curator  of  Archae- 
ology of  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  called  to  examine 
a cave  not  far  from  Doylestown,  re- 
cently. He  found  traces  of  Indian  oc- 
cupation but  nothing  of  special  import- 
ance. The  newspapers  printed  a very 
sensational  account  as  to  the  discovery 
of  various  objects  by  the  owner  of  the 
cave.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  a very 
ignorant  farmer.  He  thought  that 
gold  and  silver  were  buried  in  his  cav- 
ern and  would  not  accept  Mr.  Mercer’s 
observations. 


A very  fine  collection  consisting  of 
about  7,200  relics,  the  result  of  thirty - 
five  years’  labor  was  recently  offered 
the  Ohio  State  University  Museum. 
The  collection  was  made  in  Knox, 
Licking  and  Muskingum  counties, 
Ohio,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
private  collections  in  the  Ohio  Valle)'. 


Two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Howard,  Butte,  Mont.,  found  a prehis- 
toric copper  mine  on  Fleeser  Peak. 
The  mine  seems  to  have  been  worked 
to  obtain  nuggets  of  pure  (or  nearly 
pure)  copper.  Stone  hammers,  knives 
of  flint  and  some  bone  handles  to  un- 
known tools  were  found.  The  tunnel 
of  the  mine  penetrated  for  30  or  40  feet 
and  was  then  abandoned  because  the 
primitive  workmen  did  not  have  suffi- 
ciently strong  enough  tools  to  quarry 
farther. 


The  New  York  Sun  of  Aug.  10th 
prints  a long  article  upon  recent  archae- 
ologic  discoveries  in  the  graves, 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  Tennessee. 
It  refers  to  the  splendid  labors  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  Thurston,  of  Nashville,  describes 
the  collection  of  the  Tennessee  Histor- 
ical Society  and  regrets  that  so  many 
of  the  treasures  of  the  State  have  gone 
East.  Recent  explorations  have 
brought  into  the  hands  of  the  Society 
and  private  collectors  numerous  flint 
swords,  daggers,  spades,  whole  pottery, 
shell  ornaments,  carved  shell  pendants 
and  other  relics  of  unique  character. 


Mr.  John  P.  Langshaw,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, sends  large  photographs  of 
some  very  interesting  amulets  and  a 
large  spear  head  which  were  found  in 
Essex  County,  Mass.  The  spear  is 
eight  inches  long,  four  inches  wide, 
and  is  notched.  Few  larger  notched 
spears  are  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
longest  one  known  to  archaeologists  is 
owned  by  a lady  in  Ross  County,  Ohio. 
It  is  a trifle  less  than  seventeen  inches. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
comes  from  Arkansas,  yet  the  object 
Was  found  in  a long  mound  upon  the 
Prizer  farm,  Paint  Valley.  Museums 
and  collectors  have  offered  her  fabulous 
sums  in  vain. 

Mr.  Langshaw  possesses  one  fine 
ceremonial  (perforated)in  the  form  of  an 
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axe.  The  material  is  steatite.  There 
is  a snake  cut  in  relief  on  one  side  and 
a bow  and  arrow  upon  the  other.  The 
relic  was  examined  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Boston,  and  an  opinion 
rendered  that  a certain  coloring-  on  the 
relic  was  due  to  asphaltum,  used  to 
fasten  the  implement  in  a handle. 


Mr.  Richard  Allen  of  West  Virginia 
sends  a drawing-  and  description  of  a 
remarkable  engraved  stone  found  in 
Meigs  County,  Ohio.  At  first  glance 
one  would  think  the  marks  were  hiero- 
glyphic in  character,  but  upon  examin- 
ation they  are  seen  to  be  circular  or 
spiral  combinations,  six  in  number. 
It  is  a fine  grained  sand  stone.  Plow- 
ing over  a low  mound,  a farmer  un- 
earthed a decayed  skeleton  and  this 
relic.  The  specimen  is  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  and  a half  broad. 
There  are  three  circular  or  spiral  lines 
in  each  one  of  the  four  figures.  In  the 
central  space  within  these  lines,  are  C 
or  S shaped  curves. 


LAST  GMANGE ! 

¥ 


Before  The  Archaeologist  is  incor- 
porated with  Popular  Science  News  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Moorehead  desires  to 
offer  his  three  scientific  and  one  popu- 
lar publications,  and  Mr.  Fowke’s 
book. 

“Primitive  Man  in  Ohio”,  retail 
price,  $3.00;  “Fort  Ancient,”  the  great 
prehistoric  earthwork  of  Warren  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  retail  price,  $2.00;  “Wanneta, 
the  Sioux,”  a novel  founded  upon  the 
Messiah  Craze  (ghost  dance)  of  the 
Ogallala  and  Brule,  of  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  retail  price,  $2. 
All  these  were  favorably  reviewed  in 
the  New  York  World,  New  York  Her- 
ald, Boston  Herald,  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, Buffalo  Express,  London  (Eng- 
land) Standard,  Philadelphia  Ledger, 


Harper’s  Weekly,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Omaha  Bee,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Denver  News, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Nashville  Amer- 
ican, etc.  “Mound  Builders  of  Ohio,” 
pamphlet,  retail  price,  24  cents;  Gerard 
Fowke’s  “Notes  on  Ohio  Archaeology,”, 
retail  price,  75  cents.  All  these  works 
are  profusely  illustrated  (200  cuts)  and 
cover  all  archaeologic  questions  regard- 
ing the  Ohio  Valley.  Prospectuses  of 
any  of  them  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion. 

The  novel  gives  the  home  life  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  their  dances,  cere- 
monies, songs,  etc.  The  entire  library 
will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  or  reader 
of  The  Archaeologist  for  the  sum  of 
$6.00,  express  paid.  The  editions  being 
limited,  this  offer  (except  at  retail 
prices)  will  be  cancelled  after  The 
Archaeologist  is  moved  to  New  York. 


The  business  manager  offers  to  any 
person  who  desires  a complete  set  of 
the  journal  from  January  1st,  includ- 
ing September,  1895,  for  75  cents,  by 
mail,  postpaid.  He  also  offers  several 
sets  of  1894  (12  numbers)  for  $1.00 
each.  Those  who  have  not  complete 
sets  of  The  Archaeologist  should 
write  at  once,  as  there  will  be  no  more 
sets  on  sale  from  Columbus. 


The  small  choice  collection  of  relics 
taken  by  The  Archaeologist  in  return 
for  advertising  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  the  next  ten  days. 
Write  for  description  at  once. 


GUTS  FOR  SALE. 


One  hundred  cuts,  half-tones,  en- 
gravings, wood  cuts,  electrotypes,  etc., 
illustrating  nearly  every  form  of  relic, 
for  sale  at  one-third  the  original  cost. 
These  will  be  found  excellent  for  pro- 
perly illustrating  pamplets,  books  or 
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